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BALLOvU's MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
Aveust.—The August number of Ballou’s 
Monthly Magazine is a rich and varied 
number, and well worthy the attention of 
all who like light and varied reading. There 
is nota dull article in the whole one hun- 
dred pages of matter, and that is one reason 
why this publication is so popular with the 

nblic, and why it is such a favorite with 
amilies, It is known from one end of the 
Union to the other, and should be in every 
household. The contents of the August 
number are as follows:—‘* Eider Ducks;” 
‘*Sketches from Natural History; “ Tan- 
giers, in Moroeco;” “ Malvina; ** The Blue 
Comfortable ;” ‘“* The Ghost of Love Lee;” 
“At the Hermitage: “Viele?” “Onl 
“The Heiress and her Guardian; gee Hide 
and Seek;’ “Taken at his Word,’ 
“ Watchd ‘by a Lion;’ “One 
“French Portraits?’ “The Pleasures of 
Literature;’ “Lionel at the Lake;” “A 
Month in a Garret; “Al Hassan;” That 
Minister;’ “The Cheerful face;’ “Our 
Youne Propuie's Strory-TELLER— The 
Child of the Wildernes,’ A true Story of 
Early Life in the Norhwest;”’ “Arthur and 
his Faithful Cats;” ** Ruthven’s 
Puzzle Page?’ ‘The Housekeeper ;” 
“Things and Otherwise;” * tHis- 
torical Pictures—(Humorous II!nstra- 
tions.”) Published by Thomes & Talbot, 
23 Hawley Street, Bostor, $1.50 per year, 
and for sale at all the news depots in the 
country. 
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We present on the first page an excellent 
engraving of a group of eider ducks, from 
whose bodies is taken the celebrated eider 
down, so much prized in Denmark, Norway 
and England, and in fact in all parts of 
Europe, by those who are able to pay the 
price demanded for genuine down, as it is 
an expensive article, and is not often met 
with in the commercial marts of nations. 
We often hear an old-fashioned housekeeper 
boast that she has a pair of pillows or a bed 
of eider down, and that she has had them 
for years; but such statements must be 
taken with a certain allowance for family 
pride and a mistaken idea of what consti- 
tutes the real bulk of her treasures. 

The genuine eider duck is found on the 
coasts of Labrador, Norway, and certain 
parts of Greenland. It is a large noble- 
looking-bird, weighing from four to six 
pounds when full-grown. The young fe- 
males are quite palatable for the table, but 
the old ones are tough, and have a strong 
fishy taste, and it requires good teeth and a 
healthy stomach to discuss even the most 
delicate part. Their eggs, however, when 
fresh, are quite good, and can be cooked in 
such a variety of forms as to disguise some 
of the peculiar flavor which affects all sea- 
fowls. We have seen the time, however, 
when fishing on the shores of Labrador, 
that we have been glad to make a meal of 
boiled ducks’ eggs, or even to eat roast eider 
fowl, taking such as we could catch, with- 
out regard to age or sex; for even the most 
zealous sportsman will tire of trout and 
salmon, codfish and halibut, aud long for a 
change of food. 

But owing to the indiscriminate slaughter 
of fowl, and the wholesale stealing of eggs 
on the shores of Labrador, the eider duck is 
growing scarce there, and thousands now 
make their nests and rear their young in 
inaccessible places on the coasts of Green- 
land, where they are better protected than 
anywhere else, except Norway, and there 
the law steps in and gives the birds some 
tights which the fishermen and hunters are 
bound to respect.. 

There are many peculiarities about the 
eider duck which are worthy of notice. 
They are strong on the wing, fly rapidly 
and in a straight line, but seldom venture 
more than one mile from shore in their 
search for food, or in their migrations from 
place to place. They are quiie shy, are bold 
divers, and will remain under water for a 
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long time; even if the depth is five or six 
fathoms, they will reach the bottom and 
pick up a living. When they make their 
nests the female plucks from her breast a 
quantity of down, with which she covers 
her eggs while absent in search of food, 
As soon as the female commences laying, 
the male, her devoted companion for the 
past few weeks, just turns his back upon 
her, and waddles off to find some other fe- 
male who will appreciate his society and 
make little excursions together, his old part- 
ner not receiving the slightest notice; nor 
do they seem to care for each other except 
before the laying season. 

While in this condition the spuller makes 
his appearance. He is in search of eggs 
and down. He goes from nest to nest, 
drives off the birds, and either breaks the 
eggs or carries them away and sells them 
for food, while the down is carefully gath- 
ered, and cleaned and assorted at home, 
Each nest will not average more than one 
or two ounces, after the refuse matter is 
removed, although much larger amounts 
have beeu taken, but quite rarely. 

The ducks return to their nests, find that 
eggs and down are gone, but do not seem 
discouraged. ‘They hunt up another mate, 
and lay five or six more eggs, pluck some 
fresh down from their breasts, and are 
again despoiled. For the third time they 
secure a new mate, but now the male has to 
furnish the down from his breast to keep 
the eggs warm. ‘This seems to be an under- 
stood thing between the parties. If the fe- 
male is again robbed she makes no further 
attempt to raise a brood, but leaves the 
place and returns to it no more. 

It will thus be seen that some stringent 
law is needed to prevent the nests of eider 
ducks from being disturbed the third time, 
and the absence of such a law has been the 
cause of Labrador being nearly deserted by 
eider ducks. Whether they can be induced 
to return to their old haunts in countless 
numbers is a question which time alone 
can determine. To secure such a desirable 
result the fishermen must be compelled to 
leave them unmolested for several years to 
come; but that we fear they will never do, 
for men are for the present, and let the 
future take care of itself, and we suppose 
that such a feeling is natural in the hearts 
of poor fishermen, who have their families 
to look after, and must work or starve, 
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SKETCHES FROM NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Hyena family has been from time 
immemorial held in detestation by man- 
kind, and many legends and visionary su- 
perstitions have increased this feeling in 
the past. In fact, the tribe to which the 
subject of our engraving on this page be- 
longs has a very bad reputation, and worse 
still, truth compels us to say that it amply 
deserves it. The very aspect of the animal 
betrays its hideous nature, and inspires a 
feeling of repulsion far stronger than that 


There are two species of hyena: the 
Striped Hyena and the Spotted Hyena. 
The first of these varieties is about the size 
of alarge dog or wolf, but is ragged and 
shaggy in its appearance, ‘“ The hair is of 
a rough wiry texture; and along the dorsal 
line, from the head to the tail, there runs a 
coarse bristly mane, which gives a peculiar 
character to the back of the anim..J, to 
which there is scarcely anything corre- 
sponding among other beasts of prey. The 


THE SPOTTED HYENA. 


aroused at sight of many other beasts of 
prey. 

The more prominent physical character- 
istics of the hyena are having the forelegs 
longer than the hind ones, the rough tongue, 
the great conical molar, or rather cutting 
aud crushing teeth, the rough coarse hair, 
protruding eyes and large ears. Of the 
teeth, there are six incisors above and six 
below; one canine above and one Lelow; 
the molars, five above and four below; the 
whole number of teeth being thirty-four, 
The dental organization is very remarkable 
for its strength, and the power displayed by 
the jaws of the hyena would appear almost 
incredible if the structure of the animal 
when examined did not show to the observer 
the reason of such wonderful force, The 
muscles of the jaws are aided by the mus- 
cles of the neck, and are so exceedingly 
strong that it is scarcely possibie to tear 
from its hold anything which the animal 
has once firmly seized upon with its teeth. 


tail is short and bushy, and under the tail 
there is an orifice, which communicates 
with a sort of sack or pouch, containing a 
substance resembling civet, but much more 
offensive to the smell. The head is broad - 
and flat; the eyes are large, and exhibit a 
peculiar expression of wildness and sullen 
ferocity. The ground-color of the body is 
generally of a clear fawn, but there are 
many varieties of shade in the species. 
Some are of a deep brown tint, and others 
brownish gray; and they are invariably. 
brindled or striped with darker shades. 
The snout is black and remarkably full; 
the legs are strong, and altogether the ani- 
mal is very formidable in proportion to its 
size. In the carriage of its head it resem- 
bles a dog on the scent; and when dislodged 
from cover, and obliged to retreat, it limps 
off at first, seemingly hunchbacked and 
lame; but when it has measured a short 
distance these apparent impediments wear 
off, and it steps out at a rapid rate. 
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The striped hyena is a wild and solitary 
animal, and chooses for its habitation the 
most hidden dens and caverns of the earth; 
and, when nature fails to provide it with a 
dwelling-place in its favorite locality, it 
sets to work and excavates a hole in the 
cleft of a rock, or some other mountainous 
recess, for its own accommodation, Its cry 
is very peculiar, and begins with a low 
moaning sound, similar to that uttered bya 
person in pain, and rising by degrees to the 
loudest and most violent bellowing. It re- 
mains concealed during the day, and at 
night ventures forth in search of prey. In- 
cited by the pangs of hunger, the hyena is 
bold and. daring, and does not allow himself 
to be daunted by obstacles that would seem 
altogether too great for an animal of _his 


and snatch children from beside their 
parents. 

It has been said that the hyena can never 
be tamed, but this idea has been proved to 
be fallacious, and those who have had op- 
portunity to know its peculiarities in con- 
finement have ascertained that it is very 
readily tamed, and will exhibit quite a de- 
gree of affection and docility toward its 
keepers, especially when not kept in too 
close captivity. Many wonderful but fabu- 
lous stories have been told of the hyena in 
the past, but the light of true knowledge 
has dismissed these legends to their proper 
place among other falsities, 

The Spotted Hyena, which is the species 
illustrated by one engraving, is the Tiger- 
Wolf of the colonists at the Cape of Good 


THE CIVET. 


size and strength to overcome. He will 
enter into combat with the panther, or 
even the lion, and often attacks and con- 
quers the ounce, and other creatures much 
superior in size to himself. When outside 
prey cannot be secured the hyenas will ap- 
proach the dwellings of man, and the meth- 
ods of protection employed against them do 
not always save the domestic animals from 
the clutches of their enemies, which are so 
tenacious in carrying out their objects that 
sometimes neither the advance of man nor 
the sound of firearms will frighten them 
away. But the most horrible habit of the 
hyena is its well-known inclination to rifle 
the grave of its precious contents in order 
to feast upon them; and second only to this 
is its custom of following armies for the 
purpose of preying upon the remains of 
those who are killed in battle. One writer 
declares that in the Gaboon country, in 
summer-time, when the natives are accus- 
tomed to sleeping in the open air, the 
stealthy bloodthirsty animal will creep up 


Hope. It exists in Southern Africa, and is 
numerous in the neighborhood of the cape. 
Its size is less than that of the striped vari- 
ety, and the bristly mane already described 
does not reach beyond the loins, between 
which and the tail only a few scattered 
hairs are seen,. Its prevailing hue is dull 
yellow on the upper portion of the body, 
while underneath and on the limbs it is 
blackish brown; a deeper shade of the lat- 
ter color spots the whole body. The dispo- 
sition and habits of this animal resemble 
those of the striped hyena, although it ap- 
pears to be even more audacious when very 
hungry, and also to be more easily tamed. 
It shows forth both hatred and affection to 
a high degree, and we are told that in some 
districts it is kept in a domesticated state, 
proving itself equal to the dog in intelli- 
gence and fidelity, and of greater benefit in 
the chase. 

Much has been written about the pecu- 
liarities of this hyena, and it appears to be 
a most voracious, destructive creature, not 
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contented with preying upon dead animals, 
but stealing such as it can secure from the 
pens of the farmers in the night, frequently 
killing or mangling those of the larger sorts 
which have not been sufficiently protected. 
Those which are sickly escape oftener than 
the healthy ones, as the latter fly from their 


enemy, and thus rouse his courage and in- 
stinct of pursuit, while the sickly ones will 
stand and confront him, in that way mak- 
ing him afraid to attack them. Indeed, it 
is said that he will never attack an animal 
that will not run away from him. 

Says one writer on this subject: “‘ The 
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character of this hyena makes his destruc- 
tion an object of no small importance to the 
farmers, whose ingenious snares for him 
call forth amazing cunning and dexterity on 
the part of the animal to render them of no 
avail. The more common methods em- 
ployed against beasts of prey, such as 
spring-guns, traps, etc., do not succeed in 
his case. During his nocturnal wanderings 
he minutely examines every object that 
presents itself to his notice with which he 
is not perfectly familiar; and if he sees rea- 
son to suspect that it can injure him, he 
will turn back and make his way in an op- 
posite direction. Thus cords or leather 
thongs, which are often laid across the 
footpaths the hyena is accustomed to travel 
upon, and which are attached to the trig- 
gers of loaded guns, with the design that 
his contact with the. thong may cause the 
discharge of the gun in his direction, are 
very carefully examined by him, and the 
usual result of his examination is his decid- 
ing against trusting himself in contact with 
them. The farmers haye so often observed 
this result, that they now very rarely at- 
tempt his destruction by this means, but 
occasionally succeed by substituting for 
cords the delicate stems of creeping plants, 
which are regarded by him without suspi- 
cion until he has actually suffered through 
them. Many other ingenious methods, sug- 
gested by the necessity of the case, have 
been adopted by the farmers for the de- 
struction of hyenas; but a description of 
them, though elsewhere desirable, would 
here be out of place. 

“This species seldom, if ever, moves 
abroad during the day, but passes that pe- 
riod in a state of repose, either in holes in 
the ground, or in retired situations densely 
covered wiih bush. Night is his favorite 
season for seeking his food; and toward 
nightfall his howlings are regularly heard, 
announcing to the various animals the ap- 
proach of their voracious enemy, and thus 
enabling many of them to escape his wiles. 
The propensity this beast has for howling 
seems, therefore, to be disadvantageous to 
him; and if his almost continuous noise be 
not intended to put the animals upon which 
ho preys upon their guard, its actual pur- 
pose is scarcely conceivable. Some have 
surmised it to be his call to creatures of his 
own species; but that this is not the case 
is certain from the fact that hyenas are 
heard to utter their supposed call even 


while separating from each other fur‘her 
and further as each cry is uttered; in addi- 
tion to which it may be remarked that it is 
contrary to the habit of this animal to hunt 
in company, or even to congregate in large 
numbers, save when assembled by the temp- 
tation of an abundance of carrion. A still 
further proof that the hyena’s cry is not a 
friendly call to his own species may be 
found in the fact that when. individual 
hyenas have found adead animal they cease 
to utter their melancholy how), as if in fear 
of calling participators of their teast. 

* Till lately,’’ adds our authority, ‘‘ hye- 
nas were in the habit of paying nightly vis- 
its to the streets of Cape Town, and were 
regarded as very useful in carrying away 
the animal refuse, which might otherwise 
have been disagreeable. This, however, 
no longer occurs, partly perhaps from better 
regulations now existing in the town, and 
partly from the number of these animals 
having very greatly decreased. Even now, 
however, individual hyenas occasicnally 
approach the town, and their howlings are 
somet mes heard under Table Mountain, 
and in other directions, during the nights, 
In the countries inhabited by the Kaffirs 
they are very numerous and daring, gener- 
ally approaching the villages during the 
night, and attempting, either by strength or 
stratagem, to pass the wattles by which the 
houses are defended. If they be thus far 
successful, they next endeavor to enter the 
houses, which they sometimes accomplish, 
in which case they not unfrequently carry 
off some young child of the family. Scars 
and marks on various parts of the body 
often testify to the traveller how dangerous 
a foe the natives have in this animal.”’ 

Another writer gives terrible accounts of 
the ravages cummitted among children and 
youth in Africa by the spotted hyenas. He 
says: ‘*Toshow clearly the preference of 
the spotted hyena for human flesh, it will 
be necessary to notice that when the Mam- 
bookies build their houses, which are in 
form like beehives, and tolerably large, 
often eighteen or twenty feet in diameter, 
the floor is raised at the higher or back part 
of the house, until within three or four feet 
of the front, where it suddenly terminates, 
leaving an area from thence to the wall, in 
which every nizsht the calves are tied to 
protect them from the storms or from wild 
beasts. Nowit would be natural to sup- 
pose, that should the wolf enter, he would 
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seize the first object for his prey, especially 
as the natives always lie with the fire at 
their feet; but notwithstanding this, the 
constant practice of this animal has been in 
every instance to pass by the calves in the 
area, and even by the fire, and to take the 
children from under the mother’s kaross, 
and this in such a gentle and cautious man- 
ner, that the poor parent has been uncon- 
scious of her Joss until the cries of her little 
innocent have reached her from without, 
when aclose prisoner in the jaws of the 
monster.” 

The Civet, which is portrayed on page 108, 
isa native of northern Africa, and resembles 
in its disposition and habits, the foxes and 
smaller kinds of cats, usually sallying forth 
in pursuit of prey at night, though some- 
times attacking its favorite game, birds and 
small quadrupeds, in the daytime. When 
captured it can be tamed to a certain degree, 
but is always apt to be savage and danger- 
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ous if handled. The perfume which bears 
its name, and which is taken from it, is 
thought much of and commands a high 
price; for this reason it is often kept in con- 
finement in North Africa. The civet is ob- 
tained by scraping the inside of the pouch 
with an iron spatula about twice a weck, 
Nearly a dram ata time can be procured 
from some specimens. Civet, which is 
sometimes mistaken for musk, is rarely ob- 
tained in a pure state, it being adulterated 
with suet or oil to increase its weight. 

The length of the Civet is from two to 
three feet; the tail about half as long as the 
body. Its height is from ten inches toa 
foot. The hair on the body is long, ofa 
brownish gray, spotted with black. A patch 
of black surrounds the eyes, but the upper 
lip and sides of the neck are nearly white. 

There is another species, called the Zibet, 
and somewhat smaller, which is a native of 
India, 
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The city of Tangiers is situated near the 
west entrance of the strait of Gibraltar, on 
high ground which overlooks an extensive 
bay. It is surrounded by a wall, is defend- 
ed by a number of forts, and has a popula- 
tion of about twelve thousand souls, The 
engraving of Tangiers Castle on page 112 
shows not only the frowning fortress but 
also the water below, with vessels at rest in 
the harbor, This harbor was formerly a 
fine one, but is now so filled up with sand 
that only vessels of three or four hundred 
tons burthen can enterit. The interior of 
the city is not very inviting, and the streets 
are narrow and dirty. The principal trade 
consists in supplying provisions to Gibraltar, 
Cadiz and Lisbon. 

Tangiers was anciently called Tingis, and 
is supposed to have been founded by the 
Carthaginians. It was a place of impor- 
tance under the Romans, and during the 


reign of Claudius became the capital of ° 


Mauritania Tingitana. It was captured in 
1471 by the Portuguese, who retained it in 
their possession till 1662, when it was ceded 
to England as a portion of the dowry which 
went with the hand of Catharine of Bragan- 
za, queen of Charles [I, It was abandoned 
by the British in 1684, who first cestroyed 
the mole which they had built. In 1844 it 
it was bombarded by the French, 


The sultanate of Morocco, within whose 
bounds Tangiers is situated, consists nom- 
inally of the former kingdoms of Fez and 
Morocco, of Sus, of the oasis of Tafilet, and 
of several tribes southeast of the Atlas 
mountains; but although the sultan, in his 
spiritual character of emir of the believers, 
is venerated by all the Mohammedans of 
the west, his temporal authority really ex- 
tends only over the cities and the plains, 
Not far from two-thirds of the whole coun- 
try, including the Atlas, a large part of Sus, 
and, with the exception of Tafilet, all the 
southern slope of the Atlas from Wad-Ghir 
to the ocean, should be considered as politi- 
cally independent. Thesultanateis divided 
into twenty-cight provinces, in each of 
which are from two to fifteen small tribes, 
which are subdivided in the plains into 
dwars, or movable collections of tents, and 
in the mountains into tchurs, or hamlets 
and villages in which the dwellings are per- 
manently attached to the soil. Each prov— 
ince has its marabouts, sheikhs and notables, 
who united form a council. In the semi- 
independent provinces this is called ait ar- 
bain, and it affects to govern according to 
the precepts of the Koran. In those be- 
longing properly to the sultan each province 
has one or several kaids or governors, who 
administer the government as they please, 
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on condition of keeping communication 
safe, paying the imposts, furnishing their 
proportion of men and horses for the army, 
and sending to the sultan at each great fes- 
tival as large a present of money as possible, 


The kaids are assisted by sheikhs selected 
by themselves, who superintend directly the 
chiefs of dwars and tchurs. The cities are 
under the control of a kaid, who is answer- 
able for his acts to the sultan. Under the 
kaid are a cadi or minister of public wor- 
ship and of justice; a mohtasseb or chief of 
police; a nadher or keeper of the property 
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of mosques; and the omena or administra- 
tors of the customs and the property of the 
state. The cities are all enclosed by walls, 
and the gates are shutatnight. The streets 


have no names, and the houses no numbers, 
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but the division into quarters is distinct, 
and the citizens dwelling in each are held 
responsible as a body for the maintenance 
oforder. The principal cities of the interior 
in the order of their importance are as fol- 
lows: Fez, Morocco, Mequinez, Azimur, 
Tarudant, Theza, Ujda, Alcazar-el-Kebir, 
Wezzan, Sofron, Dunnet, and Tafilet or 
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Tangiers, in Morocco. 


Tafilelt. Fez and Morocco are the capitals, 
in which the sultan resides alternately for 
two or three years at a time. Mequinez is 
inhabited chiefly by the families of the body 
guard, Wezzan is the grand centre of the 
brotherhood of the Mulia Thaieb, and is 
peopled only by the descendants of the 
founder of this order in Algeria and Moroc- 
co. Tarudant is the capital of Sus, The 
army proper consists of about thirty thou- 
sand cavalry, composed of the body guard 
and the military tribes of Fez, the Sherarda, 
Sherarga, Ondaya, and a part of the Gher- 
wan, who follow from father to son the 
’ military profession. A large part of these 
troops always attend the sultan, and the 
rest are detached in companies according to 
need. Permanent garrisons, varying from 
one thousand to three hundred in number, 
are stationed only at Fez, Marve, Rabat, 
Ujda, and in the Rif. In all the other 
towns there are generally from twenty to 
fifty soldiers at the disposition of the author- 
ities, 

The military enjoy great privileges and 
live at their ease. They are armed with 
sabres and long flint-lock guns, and wear no 
other distinctive uniform than the Fez cap, 
which is worn by all state officials. The 
late sultan Sidi Mohammed tried to form 
an infantry corps, but the discipline was 


not compatible with the character and habits © 


of the people, and the thirty-five hundred 
or four thousand men whom he raised were 
mostly renegades and foreigners. The gov- 
ernment has mints at Fez, Morocco and 
Rabat, but they do little more than convert 
French crowns into the money of the 
country. 

There are several small harbors belonging 
to Morocco, of which the best one, that of 
Tetuan, at the mouth of the little river Mar- 
til, is unfit for large vessels. On the Atlan- 
tic coast, besides Tangier, the principal har- 
bors are, El-Araish, Rabat, Casablanca, 
Mazagan, Saffi and Mogadore. Mazagan 
has a bay protected by the land against all 
dangerous winds, and is the only harbor on 
the coast possessing natural advantages 
which might make it a good port of the 
second class. The Portuguese founded an 
establishment here in, 1506, but abandoned 
itin 1769. The country back of Mogadore 
is composed of hills of moving sand, and the 
place would have no existence but for the 
will of the sovereign. It was founded in 
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1760 by Sidi Mohammed, who closed Agadir, 
the port of Sus, once the best and most im- 
portant in the empire, from fear that the 
inhabitants, enriched by foreign commerce, 
would assert their independence. There 
are also a few smaller and unimportant ports 
at the mouths of rivers. 

The interior of Morocco is divided into 
two great slopes by the Atlas mountain, 
which cross the country from northeast to 
southwest. The chain is composed of sev- 
eral parallel ranges, connected with each 
other, and several separate lesser chains, 
preserving generally the same parallelism, 
divide the country between the main range 
and the Atlantic into fertile valleys and 
plains. On the Mediterranean coast a mari- 
time range, called Er-Rif, from 2500 to 3500 
feet high, extends from Nemours in Algeria 
to the strait of Gibraltar; and there are also 
several chains running to the coast at right 
angles to the main range. The main range 
of the Atlas contains some of the most ele- 
vated peaks in Northern Africa, many of 
them being covered with snow the greater 
part of the year. Miltzin, a peak about 
thirty miles southeast of Morocco, rises to 
the height of 11,500 feet. From all these 
mountains flow numerous streams, to which 
the natives give the general name of wed or 
wad. None of them are navigable, and 
many disappear in summer in the sands of 
the desert, All the rivers are rapid, and in 
spring and summer the larger ones cannot 
be forded with safety. 

The Atlas mountains are clothed with 
luxuriant forests, in which are found the 
live oak, the cork oak, and the oak with 
edible acorns; the Aleppo pine, cedar of 
Lebanon, spruce, locust and juniper; and 
several varieties of valuable gum trees, 
The principal fruits are the date palm, olive, 
orange, grape, citron, banana, fig, almond 
and pomegranate; but all the other fruits 
of southern Europe and northern Africa, 
and many of those of more tropical climes, 
grow in perfection, Among the wild plants 
of the southern provinces are the caper, the 
archil, the dagmuz or tikiut with a juice 
like honey, and the fernun or talelt, which 
also furnishes a sweet milky juice. Al- 
though agriculture is neglected, Morocco 
might become, with good government and 
proper cultivation, an exceedingly produc- 
tive country. 
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MALVINA. 
_ From the Spanish of Juan Godoy of the Argentine Confederation. 
BY SANDA ENOS. 


When thy voice flows forth and follows 
Every modulation fine 
Of the soft delicious music 
Breathing from thy harp divine; 
When with deft and graceful movement 
O’er the chords thy fingers sweep, 
Wakening the strains symphonious 
That within their bosoms sleep: 
Then, O beautiful Malvina, 
There does not exist a soul 
That would not in thy pure presence 
In a tender tumult roll, 


When thou gazest on the sorrows 
Of some hapless mortal near, 
And from Pity’s fount there rises 
To thine eyes a crystal tear; 
When that tear a moment pauses 
As adown thy face it flows, 
There to sparkle like a dewdrop 
On the red cheek of a rose: ' 
Then, O beautiful Malvina, 

There does not exist a soul 
That would not in thy pure presence 
In a tender tumult roll, 


When thou bathest in the river 
Winding through thy native dale, “ 
With its bright pellucid waters 
Fiowing round thee like a vail; 
When those waters closely clasp thee, 
And audaciously bestow 
Kisses on thy rippling ringlets 
And upon thy neck of snow: 
Then, O beautiful Malvina, 
There does not exist a soul 
That would not in thy pure presence 
In a tender tumult roll, 


Once I gazed on thee, Malvina, 
In thy soft white couch at rest, 
With thy loosened tresses streaming 
O’er thy neck dnd heaving breast. 
Thou didst not appear a maiden 
To my fixed enraptured eyes, 
But embodied innocency 
Or an angel from the skies: 
And, O beautiful Malvina, 
As I gazed I felt my soul 
There within thy sacred presence 
In a tender tumult roll. 
New UWartford, N. Y., 1877. 
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THE BLUE COMFORTABLE. 


BY HANNAH R. HUDSON. 


Ir was an old-fashioned, low and wide 
keeping-room, The flickering fire, and the 
light of the kerosene lamp on the table, did 
not illumine’ its dusky corners, but made a 
centre of brightness around the hearth, on 
one side of which sat a dark-eyed girl of 
eighteen, busily knitting a blue yarn stock- 
ing; on the other sat a young farmer, tall 
and auburn-haired, with New England en- 
terprise and acuteness stamped on a beard- 
less face. 

* How fast you knit!’ 

“Dol? Lought to. I’ve been knitting 
more or less since I was four years old.”’ 

**7 learned to knit when I was a little fel- 
low. I wonder if I could do anything at it 
now!” 

** Suppose you try!’ And the black eyes 
sparkled roguishly as John Nichols came to 
the side of their owner, and, sitting down 
on the wooden settle, took the knitting 


* clumsily in his hands. 


**T shall drop every stitch!’ 

** Well, I can pick them up again.” And 
the speaker laughed outright at the per- 
plexed brows bent above a bewildering tan- 
gle of needles and yarn. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
you’re knitting backwards? Here, let me 
show you!”’ 

For a moment their fingers came in con- 
tact, and the auburn hair touched the dark 
curls. It surely was not the heat of the 
fire that stained the teacher’s cheek with 
sudden scarlet and flushed the learner’s 
brow. 

“What's the use?’’ was the despairing 
question, when, after much persistence and 
more merriment, the attempt was aban- 
doned. ‘‘ My hands were never made for 
knitting. Yours were, I think, Pheebe.’’ 
And leaning back comfortably on the settle, 
the young man again watched the marvel- 
lous rapidity of the little brown fingers, 

There was a long silence. Pheebe’s 
cheeks were still twin roses as she nervously 
knitted and knitted, and racked her brain 
for something to say. John finally broke 
the pause by an abrupt inquiry. 

** Phoebe, did you know I had bought the 
Hawley farm?” 

“Yes, father was saying so last night.”’ 


** What did he think about it?” 

‘*He said you had made a very good 
move,”’ 

“And you? Do you think so too?” 

“1? O, I—I—of course I do.’’ 

**The land is very excellent. 
get a house put up before spring.” 

Ahouse! Phoebe started, and then bent, 
with renewed assiduity, over the heel of her 
stocking. Jobin went on in a somewhat 
embarrassed fashion: 

“*Not that I expect to live there at pres- 
ent. But Hawley farm will probably be my 
home when I—if I am ever married.” 

* Yes,’’ Phoebe would have given the 
world to have arrested the biush that 
spread its vivid crimson over cheek, neck 
and ear. Rendered defiant by the certainty 
that John had noted her confusion, she 
shook her curls forward to hide her face, 
and desperately changed the subject. 

** Weare going to have a bee next Fri- 
day, and get a lot of quilts and comfortables 
made up.” 

‘Are you?” John tried hard not to 
smile as he received this sudden piece of 
information. ‘I believe your sister said 
something about it to me last Sunday. By 
the way, Phoebe, you haven’t been to 
church for three weeks.”’ 

No, I know I haven't.” 

*‘And I have been every Sunday, hoping 
to waik home with you.” 

There was a faint response to this. 
continued more boldly: 

“I hardly ever have the chance of seeing 
you alone. To-night is the first night I 
ever found your father and mother and 
Jennie all away together. Phoebe, are you 
in a great hurry about that stocking?” 

Pheebe was going to insist that she was; 
but, catching a glimpse of John’s mischiev- 
ous blue eyes, she was surprised by a laugh. 
Before she could recover her dignity the 
stocking was drawn out of her hands and 
thrown on the table beyond her reach. 

** Now I suppose you are satisfied,’ Phee- 
be said, as she crossed her hands in her lap 
and stared straight at the fire, ignoring the 
telltale crimson on her cheeks. But it ap- 
peared that John was not satisfied, for 


I hope to 
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the curls still screened the downcast face. 

“Have you made a vow never to look at 
me again?” 

The obstinate head would not turn. So 
John’s arm was laid across the high back of 
the settle, and his fingers gently touched the 
scarlet cheek furthest from him. Perforce, 
the blushing face was brought into view. 

Phabe!”’ 

Before the word had well left his lips a 
sharp clash against the window behind 
them brought both occupants of the settle 
to their feet. There was an indistinct 
sound of a laugh without, and, a moment 
later, a girl ran into the room, tossing off 
her hood as she came, and broke into an- 
other laugh at sight of the two startled 
faces. 

**Don’t look so cross, John! Icicles are 
very cheap, and I couldn’t help giving you 
a start when I saw the backs of your two 
heads over the settle.”’ 

Pheebe glanced discomposedly from her 
sister’s quizzical face to the uncurtained 
windows. 

** Why don’t yousitdown again? Father 
and mother are most here.”’ 

Thank you,” was the stiff response, 
must go. I see it is nine o’clock already.” 

** Dear, dear! One would think I’d com- 
mitted acrime!’’ And Jennie looked from 
Pheebe’s confused countenance to John’s 
vexed one. ‘I’m sure it was a very little 
thing.”’ 

John seemed rather ashamed of his mo- 
mentary annoyance. Although he still in- 
sisted on going, he managed to smile at 
saucy Jennie as he puiled on his overcoat. 
As for Phoebe, she said scarcely a word. 
And when John held her hand a moment 
before wishing her good-night, Jennie was 
close by and she dared not meet his eyes. 

But long after Jennie was asleep, her sis- 
ter lay gazing into the dark, and crimsoning, 
half with shame and half with delight, at 
the memory of Johu’s looks and words. If 
Jennie had not come in John would—surely 
John was going to ask her to marry him! 
Marry John! Ah, if he loved her, what in 
all the world did she want to make her 
happy? For, from her childhood up (as 
she confessed to herself in the dark, with 
burning cheeks) she had loved John! 

To what a rose-colored life she awoke! 
How light seemed all the burdens of care 
that had often seemed so heavy! All day 
long she sang at her work, and at night she 
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smiled at her own bright face as she stood 
before her little mirror tying on her gayest 
ribbon. For she felt sure that John would 
come that evening. 

She did not progress rapidly with her 
knitting. After the clock struck seven she 
started and flushed at every sound. But 
no John arrived. Half past eight. Jennie 
yawned over a book, her mother dozed in 
her chair. Nine o’clock. Phoebe was dis- 
appointed and vaguely troubled, although 
she took herself to task for being so. A 
hundred things might have prevented John 
from coming, but—yet—yet she had been so 
sure he would come! 

As usual her father returned from the 
village at ten, and, having settled himself 
in his chair, prepared to give the news of 
the day. 

‘**There’s rather a bad affair for Nyes 
just come out in the village. The manin 
charge of one of his Canadian farms has 
sold off a lot of valuable cattle and ab- 
sconded with the money. Good deal of a 
loss,”’ 

‘* Why, you don’t say so!’’ Sleepy Mrs, 
Gray was wide awake in amoment. What 
is he going to do?” 

**O, he's sent up young Nichols to see 
about it. He’s Nyes’s head man. He left 
this afternoon as soon as the news came.”’ 

Pheebe started, and asked, trying to speak 
unconcernedly: 

‘*Is—is it likely to take long?”’ 

**To settle the thing up? Well, there’s 
no telling. I guess John’ll bring it out 
right somehow.”’ 

And Phoebe went up stairs, took off her 
gay ribbon, and went to bed with a curious 
feeling that there was nothing to happen 
just at present. To be sure, nothing had 
happened yet, but there would—yes there 
would—as soon as John came home! 

During the next two days she was too 
busy to think. For the quilting bee was to 
come on F.iday, and she had everything to 
see to. Phoebe had to assume most of the 
burdens at home, for Mrs. Gray was one of 
the “incapable” class, and pretty careless 
Jennie wanted nothing but her own ease. 

The bright well-ordered rooms in which 
the guests were received on the day of the 
bee in nowise disgraced Phoebe’s reputation 
as a housewife. I wish | had space to de- 
scribe that old-fashioned gathering—to pic- 
ture the queer costumes, rehearse the quaint 
language, to paint the faces, young and old, 
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benevolent and sour, plump and angular 
that rose in lines above the level of gay 
patchwork stretched on wooden frames. 
But how many of my readers have seen just 
such assemblages, in just such an ancient 
farmhouse, on just such a sunny windy 
winter afternoon! 

To Phebe quilting bees seemed highly 
unpleasant occasions, Everything had gone 
wrong that day. She was tired, and the 
sun and snow made her head ache. Be- 
sides, she was harassed constantly by calls 
for this and that, and was kept running 
hither and thither, with hardly a moment’s 
intermission. 

At twilight came the responsibility of 
supper. The girl in the kitchen was small 
help, and the quilts were finished at exactly 
the wrong time. Of course Phoebe had to 
attend to putting the comfortables on the 
frames just when she wanted to see to bak- 
ing the biscuits. The candles were lighted. 
Six o’clock had struck, and Farmer Gray 
was already home from town, Just as he 
came in at the door aseries of sentences 
were addressed to Phoebe, who was tacking 
layers of cotton to the underside of a com- 
fortable, with desperate speed, intent only 
on getting the cover on and going to see 
about matters in the kitchen. The first cry 
was from her mother: 

** Pheebe, where did I put those needles?” 

**Do you know where the baisting cotton 
is?”’ inquired one of the workers. 

**Did you know the corner of this blue 
cover was torn?” inquired another, 

** Phoebe,” —this from her father—* here 
is a letter for you.”’ 

Phoebe, O Phoebe!’ exclaimed Jennie, 
through tle half open door, “‘come here a 
minute! I’ve spilled the preserve, and 
Bridget’s burned herself trying to save the 
biscuit.’ 

**O dear! dear!’ Phoebe had dived un- 
der the comfortable frames to search for the 
needles and cotton. Emerging to take the 
letter, she was horrified by the news from 
the kitchen, and dropping thimble, needle, 
cotton and missive in a heap, she ran to at- 
tend to the quince-anointed tablecloth and 
scorched biscuits, Then Bridget’s hand 
must be salved, and afterward she remem- 
bered the torn corner of the comfortable 
cover. On her return to the keeping-room, 
however, she found the cover already baist- 
ed on the frames, and aline of workers 
commencing to sprig. 
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“We found the corner would stretch 
right,”’ explained a spectacled female, 
we put the cover on without waiting to tack 
the rest of the cotton. The sprigging’ll 
hold 

The excitement grew less after that. 
Supper was gone through with. The com- 
fortables were sprigged, bound and finished 
by busy hands. At ten o’clock the last of 
the hive of bees had gone, and the com- 
pleted work lay folded on the spare-room 
bed. It was then that Pheebe, picking up 
shreds from the floor, happened to think of 
the letter she had dropped. It was nowhere 
to be seen. And after five minutes’ search, 
quite tired out, she dismissed the thought 
of it with a careless I guess it’s of no 
consequence!’’ and went to bed. 

Weeks dragged on and John Nichols did 
not come home. The case in Canada 
proved a hard one to settle, so Phoebe was 
told when she asked about it. The agent 
had not been found, and John still re- 
mained on the rifled farm. Well, it was all 
right, of course, but still Phoebe wondered 
at his long silence and absence. She did 
not like to ask about him, for nobody knew 
that John was anything to her. And he 
was not anything to her—yet. What had 
he said? Nothing that a girl could base any 
hopes on. Yet he had looked and acted like 
a lover, and Pheebe still hoped. 

But two or three careless words dropped 
by a neighbor one March evening thrilled 
through her like an electric shock: 

**So John Nichols is home?” 

“Yes, been home a week. They do say 
he’s left Nyes, Anyway, he’s hard at work 
on his own farm. They didn’t catch the 
agent, and John looks rather sobered 
down.”’ 

What have [ to tell about the days that 
followed? Nothing but whaj the reader 
must already understand. Phcebe’s disap- 
pointment was only one of the many in the 
world, but it was none the less bitter for 
that, At first she was bewildered and knew 
not what tothink. But doubt settled into 
sad certainty. John never came once to 
the Gray farm, and the weeks dragged on 
again, now unsweetened by hope. Pride 
did not come to her aid at once. When she 
met John first, on the village street, she 
looked at him with her heart in her eyes, 
thinking—poor Phcebe—that now the mis- 
understanding between them would surely 
be made right. But she was greeted ina 
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manner so cold, grave and constrained, that 
she could only wonder in silence. John 
had changed in those three months of ab- 
sence. He was pale, and had lost the frank 
pleasant smile of vld. Phoebe was reserved 
in her turn, almost resentful. A strange 
way to meet a woman to whom lately he 
had almost proposed! And what. had she 
done? For John seemed displeased for 
some cause with her. And, ah! to think 
how foolish*she had been, and how sure of 
John’s love! Her cheeks grew hot with 
shame, aud her lips were shut in deter- 
mined fashion as she walked rapidly home- 
ward. She had a few things John had 
given her—books, valentines, and a little 
bracket he had carved himself. Before she 


slept that night every one of these was 


burned, and there was a new look in Phe- 
be’s eyes that told of sorrow resolutely bat- 
tled with. 

A year went by; and when the June 
roses bloomed again there came a new de- 
velopment, harder yet for Phoebe to bear. 
John began to come to the house again, but 
not to see her! How it came about it would 
be hard to tell. Pretty winsome Jennie 
was a favorite with everybody. It was no 
wonder that John tired of his hermit life, 
and was attracted by her smiles. I mean it 
was no Wonder to any one but Phoebe—poor 
sore-hearted Phoebe, who sat alone in moon- 
lit evenings and heard the low tones and 
laughter of the lovers float up from the gate 
or garden. ‘‘Ah well—it had always been 
so with women!” Phoebe scorned herself 
because she cared, and held herself aloof 
from Jennie’s jover, whose cold avoidance 
gave her little occasion to manifest her dis- 
dain. What is there that a woman cannot 
endure? Pain settled into apathy. And 
when one November day Jennie blushingly 
whispered the secret that Phoebe knew so 
well, she only went quietly on tucking the 
ends of a blue comfortable into the bed she 
was making. 

**Yes, dear. Iam very glad you are so 
happy.” 

But the next day, when John had re- 
ceived the old people’s assent and blessing, 
and afterward mutely turned to her, she did 
not find it so easy to express good wishes. 
She put acold hand into his outstretched 
one, and took refuge in a stilted phrase of 
congratulation. 

Looking into John’s eyes, as she finished, 
she was startled to find him gazing at her in 


a way she was at a loss to comprehend, and 
that somehow made her think of a picture 
she had once seen; the picture of an exile 
gazing after a ship that bears away his 
friends. She thought there was something 
of the same look on the face before her— 
but why should John look thus at a woman 
whom he had not cared to win? 

A year later John and Jennie were mar- 
ried. This story is full of hiatuses, and the 
six years that followed the marriage held 
few events that it is necessary to tell. Jen- 
nie was installed mistress of Hawley farm, 
and Pheebe, people said, settled down ito a 
contented old maid. Was she contented? 
Ah, who was ever contented to lay aside 
the crown of life? 

As far as possible she put her sister’s 
husband out of her thoughts. She was 
bitterly ashamed that she could not quite do 
so. And the consciousness that she could 
not made her erect a barrier of reserve be- 
tween herself and him, that estranged them 
more and more as time wenton. But she 
could not help pitying John, for things hap- 
pened as she had known they would. Jen- 
nie made but a poor helpmate, and when 
her health failed she lost beauty and temper 
together. The home that ought to have 
been a refuge to the hard-working farmer, 
was made a purgatory by the querulousness 
of a sick wife, and the fretfulness and mis- 
chief of ill-managed children. Poor John 
did the best he could, but the cares and 
worries of his life showed themselves in 
prematurely silvered hair and furrowed 
brow. And Phoebe saw all, and at first, I 
ain sorry to say, had a certain gloomy satis- 
faction in the troubles of her whilom lover. 
But this changed to pity, and when—in the 
seventh springtime after her wedding, Jen- 
nie was laid in her grave—the elder sister 
was shocked out of her coldness, 

She tried to comfort John as kindly as if 
she had really been his sister, She took the 
children home to the Gray farm, and herself 
went in quest of a housekeeper to take 
charge of the disordered household. But 
when she had founda capable and energetic 
maid-of-all-work, she withdrew again a lit- 
tle into her aloofness—fearing her brother- 
in-law might think her too officious. And 
time went on again. Jennie’s grave in the 
churchyard was covered with withered 
leaves, then with winter snows. And things 
at Hawley farm hitched along uneasily as 
ever, in spite of Phoebe’s monitions and 
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contributions, The riotous children, the 
heavy work, the impatient and gloomy 
master of the house, and the fiery maid- 
servant, were all very stubborn facts to 
manage. And Phoebe, who felt responsi- 
bility over, as well as interest in, the well- 
being of her dead sister’s household, was at 
her wit’s end to know how to help them. 

When, one fine April morning, one of her 
little nephews stopped on his way to school 
and informed her that ‘the girl had given 
warning,’ Phoebe looked at her mother, in 
despair, exclaiming: 

** What shall Idonow? I’ve tried all the 
girls in the village, and not one will stay. 
I did hope Melissa Strong would do better 
than the others, but she’s going, too.’’ 

And Mrs. Gray, after considering a mo- 
ment, responded, doubtfully: 

don’t see but you'll have to go over 
yourself a while, and get things kinder to 
rights. Maybe then Melissa wont go off.” 

Phoebe did not take kindly to the idea, 
but no other course suggested itself, So, 
after passing a sleepless night, revolving 
ways and means, she decided to conquer 
her pride and reluctance, and went over to 
Hawley farm, where she found Miss Melissa 
Strong with a cloudy brow and compressed 
lips, scrubbing the sunshiny kitchen floor. 

** It’s the fourth time I’ve washed it this 
week. Them there young ones are the very 
old Harry!’ 

It was a forlorn household. As Melissa 
said, there warn’t a thing in order outside 
the kitchen, and much as ever she could 
keep that deceut. Untidiness and neglect 
were everywhere. Every article of furni- 
ture in the cheerless rooms looked battered 
and old. No womanly cares had been exer- 
cised there, and there was no woman’s pres- 
ence to make a homelike atmosphere. Phoe- 
* be sighed as she hang her bonnet and shawl 
on a dusty hook in the hall. 

‘* Melissa, suppose I stay and put the 
house to rights, and try to start things in 
the right way. Perhaps I can make some 
arrangement about your having somebody 
to help you. Anyhow, you wont go right 
away, will you?” 

Melissa’s face did not look unpromising, 
though she would not commit herself. 
Pheebe donned a calico gown, and went to 
work in earnest. She took the dining and 
sitting-rooms first. When John came in to 
dinner he was astonished to find two clean- 


swept bright apartments, in one of which 
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was spread a most satisfactory dinner. Me- 
lissa’s face was far less cloudy. And in the 
closet a slender calico-clad figure v.as rum- 
maging a drawer to find a pinafore for the 
youngest boy. 

**Pheebe! Why, Phoebe!’ 

“I thought perhaps if I could make it 
easier for Melissa a while, I could persuade 
her to stay.’’ 

That was all Phoebe said, and John’s re- 
lieved grateful face was reward enough. 
Phoebe was very happy in the days that fol- 
lowed, days of hard work though they were. 
For she felt that she was doing her duty, 
and she liked to lift John’s burdens, and 
make him laugh once in a while the old 
pleasant laugh she used to listen to. 

The house grew to look like a different 
place. ‘* There was enough to do with,” to 
quote Melissa again, “ but there hadn’t 
been any one to doit.”” Somehow, the mis- 
chievous children were ruled and quieted, 
and a thorough renovation of the dusty for- 
lorn apartments took place. A few pur- 
chases, a good deal of washing and polish- 
ing—new homemade curtains, new bright 
covers for lounges and chairs, made a won- 
derful change. Melissa forgot to be cross, 
and John forgot to be gloomy. 

By the middle of May the house was 
pretty thoroughly set to rights. And Phae- 
be, coming down from the attic one morn- 
ing with her arms full of bed-clothing, said 
to Melissa: 

‘**T believe there is only one thing more to 
be seen to, now that the boys’ clothes are in 
order. I think I'll rip these soiled com- 
fortables, and you can wash the covers and 
the dirty blankets. When the covers are 
clean I can put in new cotton, and make 
them as good as new.”’ 

*“Yes’m. You aint goin’ away very soon, 
be you, Miss Phoebe ?”’ 

**Yes, I must go next week sometime. 
I'll see the second girl nicely started first.’? 

In that sunny May afternoon Pheebe sat 


down in the little front hall and began to 


rip comfortables. There were five —and 
three were those Jennie had brought from 
home. One was a blue one, faded and 
stained now with use. One of those com- 
fortables that had been finished at a quilt- 
ing bee ten years ago, about the time—but 
Phoebe stopped herself suddenly as she was ' 
falling into this line of thought. She did 
not want to remember that sad old time, , 
for to-day she felt as happy as the birds 
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manner so cold, grave and constrained, that 
she could only wonder in silence. John 
had changed in those three months of ab- 
sence. He was pale, and had lost the frank 
pleasant smile of vld. Phoebe was reserved 
in her turn, almost resentful. A strange 
way to meet a woman to whom lately he 
had almost proposed! And what. had she 
done? For John seemed displeased for 
some cause with her. And, ah! to think 
how foolish*she had been, and how sure of 
John’s love! Her cheeks grew hot with 
shame, aud her lips were shut in deter- 
mined fashion as she walked rapidly home- 
ward. She had a few things John had 
given her—books, valentines, and a little 
bracket he had carved himself, Before she 


slept that night every one of these was 


burned, and there was a new look in Phe- 
be’s eyes that told of sorrow resolutely bat- 
tled with. 

A year went by; and when the June 
roses bloomed again there came a new de- 
velopment, harder yet for Phoebe to bear. 
John began to come to the house again, but 
not to see her! How it came about it would 
be hard to tell. Pretty winsome Jennie 
was a favorite with everybody. It was no 
wonder that John tired of his hermit life, 
and was attracted by her smiles. I mean it 
Was no wonder to any one but Phoebe—poor 
sore-hearted Phoebe, who sat alone in moon- 
lit evenings and heard the low tones and 
laughter of the lovers float up from the gate 
or garden. ‘‘Ah well—it had always been 
80 with women!’ Phoebe scorned herself 
because she cared, and held herself aloof 
from Jenunie’s jover, whose cold avoidance 
gave her little occasion to manifest her dis- 
dain. What is there that a woman cannot 
endure? Pain settled into apathy. And 
when one N ovember day Jennie blushingly 
whispered the secret that Phoebe knew so 
well, she only went quietly on tucking the 
ends of a blue comfortable into the bed she 
was making. 

**Yes, dear. Iam very glad you are so 
happy.” 

But the next day, when John had re- 
ceived the old people’s assent and blessing, 
and afterward mutely turned to her, she did 
not find it so easy to express good wishes, 
She put acold hand into his outstretched 
one, and took refuge in a stilted phrase of 
congratulation. 

Looking into John’s eyes, as she finished, 
she was startled to find him gazing at her in 


a way she was at a loss to comprehend, and 
that somehow made her think of a picture 
she had once seen; the picture of an exile 
gazing after a ship that bears away his 
friends. She thought there was something 
of the same look on the face before her— 
but why should John look thus at a woman 
whom he had not cared to win? 

A year later John and Jennie were mar- 
ried. This story is full of hiatuses, and the 
six years that followed the marriage held 
few events that it is necessary to tell. Jen- 
nie was installed mistress of Hawley farm, 
and Pheebe, people said, settled down into a 
contented old maid. Was she contented? 
Ah, who was ever contented to lay aside 
the crown of life? 

As far as possible she put her sister’s 
husband out of her thoughts, She was 
bitterly ashamed that she could not quite do 
so. And the consciousness that she could 
not made her erect a barrier of reserve be- 
tween herself and him, that estranged them 
more and more as time wenton. But she 
could not help pitying John, for things hap- 
pened as she had known they would. Jen- 
nie made but a poor helpmate, and when 
her health failed she lost beauty and temper 
together. The home that ought to have 
been a refuge to the hard-working farmer, 
was made a purgatory by the querulousness 
of a sick wife, and the fretfulness and mis- 
chief of ill-managed children. Poor John 
did the best he could, but the cares and 
worries of his life showed themselves in 
prematurely silvered hair and furrowed 
brow. And Phoebe saw all, and at first, I 
al sorry to say, had a certain gloomy satis- 
faction in the troubles of her whilom lover, 
But this changed to pity, and when—in the 
seventh springtime after her wedding, Jen- 
nie was laid in her grave—the elder sister 
was shocked out of her coldness, 

She tried to comfort John as kindly as if 
she had really been his sister. She took the 
children home to the Gray farm, and herself 
went in quest of a housekeeper to take 
charge of the disordered household. But 
when she had founda capable and energetic 
maid-of-all-work, she withdrew again a lit- 
tle into her aloofness—fearing her brother- 
in-law might think her too officious. And 
time went on again. Jennie’s grave in the 
churchyard was covered with withered 
leaves, then with winter snows, And things 
at Hawley farm hitched along uneasily as 
ever, in spite of Phoebe’s monitions and 
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contributions, The riotous children, the 
heavy work, the impatient and gloomy 
master of the house, and the fiery maid- 
servant, were all very stubborn facts to 
manage. And Phoebe, who felt responsi- 
bility over, as well as interest in, the well- 
being of her dead sister’s household, was at 
her wit’s end to know how to help them. 

When, one fine April morning, one of her 
little nephews stopped on his way to school 
and informed her that ‘the girl had given 
warning,’ Phoebe looked at her mother, in 
despair, exclaiming: 

** What shall Idonow? I’ve tried all the 
girls in the village, and not one will stay. 
I did hope Melissa Strong would do better 
than the others, but she’s going, too.’’ 

And Mrs. Gray, after considering a mo- 
ment, responded, doubtfully: 

**T don’t see but you’ll have to go over 
yourself a while, and get things kinder to 
rights. Maybe then Melissa wont go off.” 

Phoebe did not take kindly to the idea, 
but no other course suggested itself. So, 
after passing a sleepless night, revolving 
ways and means, she decided to conquer 
her pride and reluctance, and went over to 
Hawley farm, where she found Miss Melissa 
Strong with a cloudy brow and compressed 
lips, scrubbing the sunshiny kitchen floor. 

** It’s the fourth time I’ve washed it this 
week. Them there young ones are the very 
old Harry!’ 

It was a forlorn household. As Melissa 
said, there warn’t a thing in order outside 
the kitchen, and much as ever she could 
keep that decent. Untidiness and neglect 
were everywhere. Every article of furni- 
ture in the cheerless rooms looked battered 
and old. No womanly cares had been exer- 
cised there, and there was no woman’s pres- 
ence to make a homelike atmosphere. Pho- 
* ve sighed as she hang her bonnet and shawl 
on a dusty hook in the hall. 

‘* Melissa, suppose I stay and put the 
house to rights, and try to start things in 
the right way. Perhaps I can make some 
arrangement about your having somebody 
to help you. Anyhow, you wont go right 
away, will you?” 

Melissa’s face did not look unpromising, 
though she would not commit herself. 
Pheebe donned a calico gown, and went to 
work in earnest. She took the dining and 
sitting-rooms first. When Johu came in to 
dinner he was astonished to find two clean- 
swept bright apartments, in one of which 
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was spread a most satisfactory dinner. Me- 
lissa’s face was far less cloudy. And in the 


closet a slender calico-clad figure vas rum- 
maging a drawer to find a pinafore for the 
youngest boy. 

**Pheebe! Why, Pheebe!”’ 

“I thought perhaps if I could make it 
easier for Melissa a while, I could persuade 
her to stay.’’ 

That was all Phoebe said, and John’s re- 
lieved grateful face was reward enough, 
Phoebe was very happy in the days that fol- 
lowed, days of hard work though they were. 
For she felt that she was doing her duty, 
and she liked to lift John’s burdens, and 
make him laugh once in a while the old 
pleasant laugh she used to listen to. 

The house grew to look like a different 
place, ‘* There was enough to do with,” to 
quote Melissa again, “‘ but there hadn’t 
been any one to doit.’? Somehow, the mis- 
chievous children were ruled and quieted, 
and a thorough renovation of the dusty for- 
lorn apartments took place, A few pur- 
chases, a good deal of washing and polish- 
ing—new homemade curtains, new bright 
covers for lounges and chairs, made a won- 
derful change. Melissa forgot to be cross, 
and John forgot to be gloomy. 

By the middle of May the house was 
pretty thoroughly set to rights. And Pha- 
be, coming down from the attic one morn- 
ing with her arms full of bed-clothing, said 
to Melissa: 

**I believe there is only one thing more to 
be seen to, now that the beys’ clothes are in 
order, I think I'll rip these soiled com- 
fortables, and you can wash the covers and 
the dirty blankets. When the covers are 
clean I can put in new cotton, and make 
them as good as new.”’ 

*“*Yes’m. You aint goin’ away very soon, 
be you, Miss Phoebe ?”’ 

“Yes, I must go next week sometime, 
I'll see the second girl nicely started first,” 

In that sunny May afternoon Pheebe sat 
down in the little front hall and began to ~ 
rip comfortables. There were five —and 
three were those Jennie had brought from 
home. One was a blue one, faded and 
stained now with use, One of those com- 
fortables that had been finished at a quilt- 
ing bee ten years ago, about the time—but 
Pheebe stopped herself suddenly as she was ' 
falling into this line of thought. She did 
not want to remember that sad old time, 
for to-day she felt as happy as the birds 
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that trilled in the elms, and the child that 
was rolling in the lush green grass and dan- 
delions outside the door. ‘‘ How pleasant 
the world is in spring!’ Pheebe thought to 
herself, as she worked and sang, and 
laughed at the child. And presently John 
came across from the meadow, and lifted 
the crowing boy to his shoulder. 

“Always busy, Pheebe!”’ 
“‘Yes,’’ she said, cheerily. 
get everything in order for once, 

home next week.”’ 

The sunshine went out of John’s face, 
but he only said, as he put the child down 
again, and gazed across the fields, with a 
shadow of the old trouble in his eyes: 

**T don’t know how I can ever thank you 
for what you have done forme. Men seem 
to be helpless creatures unless they’re taken 
care of, in spite of their pretensions.” 

‘Well, you’re going to be taken care of. 
Melissa and Sarah and I have an excellent 
understanding, and ‘I shall see that things 
are kept right over here.”’ 

John did not look much more cheerful. 
He fell into a fit of musing, from which he 
presently roused himself and made an effort 
to talk. 

“What are you doing with the comfort- 
able?” 

“Ripping it. It’s going to be washed. 
You needn’t laugh at it—it used to be 
bright blue, and very pretty. I cut it out 
myself.’’ 

“How long ago was that?’ was the 
amused question. 

years ago.” 

Ten years! There was ashadow on both 
brows, and a silence, which Phoebe by-and- 
by broke by a relieved, ‘* There!’ as she 
cut the last sprig. Pulling off the cover, 
she was bundling the ridgy cotton together, 
with the idea of putting it in the ragbag, 
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Wuy THEY OFTEN FaiIL.—Young men 
often fail to get on in the world because 
they neglect small opportunities. Not being 
faithful in little things, they are not pro- 
moted to the charge of greater things. A 
young man who gets a subordinate situation 
sometimes thinks it is not necessary for him 
to give it much attention. He will wait till 
he gets a place of responsibility, and then 
he will show people what he can do. This 
is a very great mistake. Whatever his sit- 
uation may be, he should master it in all its 
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when something fell out from among it, and 
tumbled on the floor between her and John. 
An oblong, crumbled, yellow (and un- 
broken) envelop. 

Both stooped to pick itup. John reached 
it first, and Phoebe, leaning forward, read 
with him an address that had not faded in 


the least: 

** Miss Phoebe Gray. T——, Mass.” 

John’s handwriting, and postmarked 
Canada. Phcebe saw it all at one glance, 
and sank back in her chair white as death, 
John stood looking from the letter to her 
face, his own cheek reddened with a rush of 
color. 

** Phoebe, it’s your letter—it’s my letter 
to you—the letter you never answered, and 
I—I thought—”’ 

Phoebe’s impetuous fingers seized the let- 
ter from his hand. 

‘“*It’s my letter, and I never read it, and 
I will read it now!’ she cried, heedless of 
everything else, anxious only to solve the 
mystery which had puzzled her so for ten 
years. 

And she did read it—halfthrough. Then 
looking up with a face scarlet with blushes, 
she met the eyes of the man who had writ- 
ten his love on that yellow sheet ten years 
before. 

John! John! And I never knew you 
cared about me!” 

“‘And I was so sure you did not care for 
me! O Pheebe, how long I watched for an 
answer to that letter!’’ 

Reader, do you think he had to wait 
much longer for his answer? If you do, I 
will tell you what Melissa saw when she 
went to ask what Miss Phoebe would have 
for supper. She saw John sitting by Phe- 
be’s side, with his arm around her, and the 
cover and wadding of a blue comfortable 
lying in a heap on the floor at their feet. 


details, and perform all his duties faithfully. 
The habit of doing his work thoroughly and 
conscientiously is what is most likely to en- 
able a young man to make his way. With 
this habit, a person of only ordinary abili- 
ties will outstrip one of greater talents who 
is in the habit of slighting subordinate mat- 
ters. But, after all, the mere adoption by 
@ young man of this great essential rule of 
success shows him to be possessed of supe- 
rior abilities, 
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THE GHOST OF LOVE LEE. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


A GREAT fire of hickory and oak roared 
up the wide stone chimney of a loghouse in 
the southwestern part of Pennsylvania, A 
rude cottage enough, embodying more of 
man’s necessities than his desires, and plant- 
ed almost alone in a wild and savage coun- 
try. Butin no palace, no crowded court, 
could firelight have danced in sweeter eyes, 
or sparkled among sunnier curls than those 
of Love Lee as she sat upon no better seat 
than a great log of wood, her chin resting 
upon her hand, her dreamy gaze upon the 
glowing coals, while the other hand held 
smooth on her knee a bit of printed paper, 
the torn leaf, as it seemed, of some elegant 
volume, for the paper was thick and creamy, 
and the gilded edge flashed back the fire- 
light. There wasa picture at the top, a 
spirited figure of a mounted knight riding 
beside a wide river, in whose midst lay a 
little island. Beneath were the lines— 


‘His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed, 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode, 
From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot.”’ 


And these lines the young girl, sitting so 
motionless before the glowing fire, mur- 
moured aloud more than once, not needing 
to look at the torn leaf. She had learned 
them as we often, less appropriately say, 
**by heart,” 

Upon this pretty maiden revery broke of 
asudden the discordant sound of a man’s 
voice singing loudly the chorus of a coarse 
drinking song, and shuffling along the rough 
path as if he found the footing uncertain. 

The girl started, hid the picture in her 
bosom, and rising to her feet moved slowly 
toward the door; but before she reached it 
the new-comer, stumbling heavily forward, 
burst it open and reeled into the kitchen, 

It was a young man, his handsome face 
strongly resembling the white one so stead- 
fastly regarding him, but bloated and flushed 
by debauchery. Closing the door, Love 
said, very quietly: 

** Jim, you said you wouldn’t, to-night.” 

8 


The Ghost of Love Lee. 


** Wouldn’t what, you little fool? Ihaint 
drank nothing, if that’s what you mean,”’ 

*O Jim, how can you say that?’ 

“Why shouldn’t I, then?” demanded the 
man, fiercely. 

** Because it’s not true.” 

With an oath the man raised his heavy 
hand above the head of the fearless girl. 
She did not stir, but only fixing her eyes 
with earnestness upon his face, she asked, 
gently: 

** What did our mother say when she was 
dying, Jim ?”’ 

Jim’s hand fell, and he dropped into a seat. 

“T don’t care,” he said, doggedly. ‘I 
aint a going to be told I’ma liar; and if I 
did take a nip to keep the cold out such a 
night as this, what’s the harm, I say?” 

Love sat down again upon the log at the 
other side of the fire and regarded her broth- 
er uneasily. 

** You’ve been down to the store at Mally, 
hayen’t you?” asked she, at length. 

“Yes, and what then?” was the sulky 
retort. 

“Only you kuow I never like to have you 
there of an evening.” 

** Because Bill Brennan keeps it, and you 
stick out against Bill, when, if you knew it, 
he’s the best friend either you or I have got 
to look to,” 

“I’m sorry you think so for yourself, 
Jim, and as for me, I know better.” 

** Now, Love, I’ll jest tell you what it is. 
There’s been enough nonsense with you and 
your notions, and now it’s going to be 
stopped. I passed my word to Bill to-night 
that we’d all go down to the square’s to- 
morrow morning, and you and he’d come 
back man and wife.” 

The girl started to her feet, her face show- 
ing white and ghastly in the firelight. 

* You said that, Jim!’ exclaimed she. 

‘Yes, just that; and that’s all that’s to 
be said about it,”” returned her brother, with 
a dogged resolution of tone, far more threat- 
ening than violence, 

Love felt it so, and after looking wildly 
in his face a moment, she sank down and 
buried her face in her hands, 
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Jim looked at her with an uneasy trouble, 
but no relenting in his face. 

**Come, gal,’ said he, at length, “I'll 
just tell you how it is, and then you’ll see, 
same as I do. After mother died, for a 
year or two I couldn’t make both ends meet, 
and I borrowed money, a hundred dollars of 
Brennan. First I gave him a note, buta 
year ago last summer I wanted another 
hundred and a half to buy that new horse, 
and agin he lent it to me; but that time he 
wanted a mortgage of the place here, and so 
I give it to him—”’ 

** The farm, and house, and all?’ asked 
Love, aghast. 

** Every stick and stone, gal. And when 
I was drafted last month I wasn’t a going 
to be shot down jest to please Abe Lincoln, 
80 I bought off—and where do you think I 
got the money then?” 

**T never thought,”’ said Love, faintly. 

“No, you gals never think nor know 
about sech things, and that’s the reason 
you’d ought to do as you’re told and not be 
contrary. Well, then, that three hundred 
dollars came from the same place that the 
first two hundred and fifty came from, and 
that was from Bill Brennan’s pocket. So 
as the mortgage was pretty nigh run out, 
he just made it up to six hundred and I 
give him a deed of the place outright, and 
promised he should have you for a wife, and 
a good’ likely husband he’ll make you, and 
that no further off than to-100rrow.” 

** You sold him this place! It is his own 
this very minute?” asked Love, in bewil- 
derment. 

“Everything about it—you and all,’’ re- 
turned her brother. 

it was part mine, wasn’t per- 
sisted Love. 

**O, you’re under age, so I signed for you, 
Isold your part along with my own,” re- 
plied Jim, rather uneasily. 

*T didn't think, Jim Lee, you could do 
such a mean thing,” said Love, fixing her 
eyes upon his bent face, while a world of 
scorn deepened the soft tones of her voice. 

** Mother left me to you to look after,” 
continued she, presently. ‘“‘And how have 
you done it? Hasn’t it been me that has 
had to look after you instead? How many 
times have I pulled you into the house and 
got you to bed when you couldn’t have done 
it for yourself? How many times, while 
you were lying there, have I been into the 
lonesome woods and driven home the cattle, 


and then put them up, and even looked 
after your horse, while you—well, I never 
spoke of it before, nor I wouldn’t now—I’d 
have gone on doing just so all my life; but 
how have you looked after me? You've 
left me many a time with a man’s work to 
do while you was away, I never asked 
where, and now you’ve sold me and the very 
roof over my head to a man—I wont say 
what sort of a man he is, but you know, and 
sodoI, But you and he shall both be dis- 
appointed, for I will never marry him, never 
—not if he had paid my price twenty times 
over, and you may tell him so.’’ 

She stood there in the firelight, splendid- 
ly beautiful, with her bright blue eyes, and 
flushed face, and lithe proud figure, and so 
Jim thought as he glanced up, and down 
again. He rose and went to the little win- 
dow, where he stood some moments staring 
into the black night. But when he turned, 
Love saw that his mind was set in the ob- 
stinate determination. She had learned to 
read his face. He spoke, not unkindly: 

“IT don’t mind your hard words, Love, 
for it’s a hard row you’ve got to hoe, and I 
do suppose I haven’t done just the right 
thing by you. But it’s all settled now— 
there's more than I’ve told you between 
Brennan and me. He knows about some- 
thing—something I did once—never mind 
what it is, but he’s got the whip hand over 
me, and, through meover you. You’re un- 
der age, and I’m your gardeen. The law 
says you've got to do jest as I say, and so 
the square himself would tell yeu. And 
the upshot of the whole is that to-morrow 
noon has got to see you Mrs, Brennan or 
me in jail at Franklin.” 

The brother and sister looked silently 
each in the other’s eyes, and it was strange 
to see the hard resolute lines of the mai.’s 
face deepening in the curves of the fair girl- 
face opposed to it. She spoke first. 

** Jim, I know you mean it, and I shan’t 
try to turn you. But recollect that 'm 
father’s child as well as you, and when the 
time comes I can be just as set. I dare say 
you’ ve got the power to make me marry that 
iman, and I see you mean to use it; but 
mind you now, Jim Lee, if ever Bill Bren- 
nan calls me wife, it shall be when I can’t 
hear him.” 

What do you mean?” asked her brother, 
in a hoarse voice. 

**T mean,”’ said the girl, steadily, *‘ that I 
will kill myself before I’ll be married to 
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him. I mean that unless you tell him to- 
night, for | hear him at the door, that, I will 
never be his, wife, that you and he will 
surely find a corpse in my bed to-morrow 
morning.” 

It was a horrible thing to see the fierce 
light that blazed from those blue eyes, the 
hard deep lines that added ten year to those 
delicate features, the stern resolution that 
possessed a face and figure one half hour be- 
fure so soft and girlish. 

The man looked at her steadfastly, and 
then laying a heavy hand on each of her 
shoulders, bent his face close to hers. Quite 
sober it was now, and as white and hard as 
her own. 

** Hark you, then, Love Lee,’’ said he, 
slowly. “So sure as to-morrow morning 
comes, so sure shall you marry Bill Bren- 
nan, be you dead or alive, willingly or un- 
willingly.” 

The young girl looked at him in silence. 
She did not speak or move. Still keeping 
his heavy soiled hands on her shoulders, 
the brother gazed at her as though attempt- 
ing to read her thoughts. At last he said, 
and his voice was low and passionate: 

** You shall marry him.” 

The girl did not answer. There was a 
iook in her eyes that almost made him quail, 
angry as he was. 

** Do you hear me?”’ and he shook her as 
though shaking would compel compliance 
with his wishes. 

**T hear you,” was the quiet, firm, deter- 
mined answer of Love. 

“And you will obey me?’ demanded he. 

‘*No,” came from her lips in a low but 
decided tone, 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue brother and sister still stoed looking 
in each other’s eyes, when the door swung 
rudely open and a man with bad coarse 
features, and mean figure, stamped into the 
room. 

“Tell you what, neighbors,’ said he, 
throwing himself into a chair by the fire 
and thrusting his feet close to it, “’tainta 
night to keep your company standing on the 
doorstone while you finish up your family 
preachments. How d’y’do, Lovey dovey? 
Has Jim told you that to-morrow’s the ‘wed- 
ding day? Come here and see the pretty 
breastpin I’ve brought you.”’ 

Without the smallest sign that she either 
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saw or heard him, Love slowly turned and 
entered the little bedroom that had been her 
mother’s and was now her own, tendering 
to the two men no other good-night greet- 
ing than the decisive click of the bolt as she 
fastened herself in. 

‘‘A spunky little devil. She looks right 
harnsome to-night, but as mad as blazes,’’ 
remarked the lover, with a coarse laugh. 

**She’s dead set against the match, as I 
told you she’d be. Says she’ll kill herself 
first; and I don’t ‘know but she will,” mut- 
tered Jim, drawing the log stool close to his 
companion’s chair, 

**Pooh! pooh! You aint such a fool as 
to be turned by a girl’s temper, be you?” 
sneered Brennan. ‘‘ She’jl no more kill her- 
self than you will; and a week from now 
she’}] be as chirk and as fond of her husband 
as the willingest wife that ever stood up to 
be spliced, Only ’twont do for you to give 
in, Jim; ’twont do for your own game,” 
added he, threateningly. 

** You needn’t twit,’’ retorted the other, 
savagely; ‘‘I haint no thoughts of giving 
in. I’m a man of my word, and you'd 
ought to know, and my word’s passed both 
to you and to her that to-morrow noon shall 
see Love Lee your wife, be she dead or alive, 
willingly or unwillingly.’”’ 

He spoke the last words in a slow strong 
voice, as if it was an oath he was taking 
from which there could be no appeal. The 
meaner villain sitting beside him shuffled 
uneasily with his feet, and said, with an 
effort: 

““O, nonsense, Jim, she’ll never think of 
such a thing as killing herself. What's the 
use of talking about it?”’ 

In the next room where Love knelt be- 
side her bed trying to pray, those cruel 
words came between her and her God. . As 
she heard them she rose up and stood rigid 
and determined, her cold hands clenched, 
her heart beating like madness, till a red 
glare danced before her eyes. 

‘*Must I die—and only seventeen?”’ was 
the thought that shaped itself in her mind, 

Then with the inconsequence of despair 
she began to think of the beautiful lady who 
had stopped at the log farmhouse many 
years before, on her journey through the 
country, and how she had given a book to 
her mother, and how she herself, a naughty 
little girl, had stolen away to the barn with 
it, and how Jim finding her there, had 
snatched the book so rudely that one leaf 
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remained in her hand, and how, angry at 
her reproaches, he had flung it down in the 
yard where his great dog Bose had torn it 
quite to pieces. And the memory of her 
mother’s sorrow and disappointment made 
the girl’s lips quiver with an emotion she 
had not shown at thought that she must die 
that night. 

Then her thoughts wandered on, and she 
softly murmured: 


“From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode.”’ 


And the poor overstrained brain mock- 
ingly shaped above the dreadful reality op- 
pressing it, an airy mirage of the gallant 
knight, Sir Launcelot, bending from the 
saddle to grasp her hand and raise her to a 
seat in frontof him. Then would they ride 
away and away, into that fair and splendid 
world whence the bright lady of the book 
had flashed for an hour upon the lonely 
forest hut;—away from all this horror, this 
—what was it so terrible hanging over 
her? With asharp rebound the dormant 
consciousness revived, and Love, pressing 
two ice cold hands upon her eyes, knew 
and felt once more the present, in all its 
sharp reality. 

She heard, too, the voices of the men 
without, and mechanically listened to their 
speech. Brentian was saying: 

«and it’s all along of these cussed nig- 
gers that we’re at war with the South this 
minute. Who cares whether they’re slaves 
or not? For my part I’d like to have the 
handling of a gang; and if the South whips, 
as it’s like to do, I’ll go down there and 
have some of my own.” 

“And Pete Wilson has gone and volun- 
teered?”’ asked Jim, angrily. 

“Yes, the black hound! Yes, and honest 
men like you and me have got to be taxed 
for the very vittles we eat, so as he can dress 
up in soldier clothes and strut round with a 
gun on his shoulder. Then if he gets shot, 
as I hope he may, there’s his brood to come 
upon the town. Cuss him, and them, too, 
I say, and the nigger government that’s try- 
ing to set a lot of Cuffees over the heads of 
white men.” 

“Sol say, by—; and I’d like to clean 
’em out of this deestrict same as they was 
cleared out in York city a while ago,” said 
Jim, savagely. 

D’ye say that?” said his crafty tempter. 
* Well, then I’ll tell you what a lot of us is 


going to do this very night. We’re going 
up there to Pete’s to pull down the old 
shanty, or burn it down if it comes handier, 
and if the varmin that swarms there gets 
burnt up too, why it aint to be wondered at, 
and accidents will happen, you know.”’ 

He spoke the last words with an attempt 
at levity, but their fiendish import would 
not thus be disguised, and stood out brutal 
and menacing. 

A silence followed, almost interminable 
to the girl, standing in the dark room be- 
yond them, rigid with horror, and holding 
back her breath to catch what should come 
next. It was Brennan's voice, 

“* Well, Jim, be you afraid to go?” 

‘Afraid! I aint afraid of you, Bill Bren- 
nan, I’d have you to know that,” 

Pho, Jim, don’t be a fool. I know well 
enough what a smart fellow you be when 
you get your blood up, but I thought you 
seemed rather dashed about this.’’ 

** You thought!’ sneered Jim, in whom 
bad liquor and latent remorse had wrought 
condition of fierce excitement. ‘‘And 
what business had you to think I was a 
coward any more than yourself? Tell you 
what, Bill, you needn’t suppose because I 
owe you money that I’m going to be put 
upon. There’s an easy way of settling up 
all that’s between us, and I don’t know as I 
value your life over my own if one or 
*tother’s got to go.” 

Brennan’s hardy face turned a sickly yel- 
low, but his self-possession did not fail him. 

“Why, Jim,” said he, soothingly, 
“what's up now? Aint you and me the 
best of friends, and going to be brothers to- 
morrow morning? Come, old boy, give us 
your hand; and if you're in want of afew 
dollars, as you was saying just now, why 
you know where to come for ’em.” 

“All right,’ growled Jim, sullenly. 
‘Only don’t you go to calling me a coward. 
Now let’s hear about cleaning out this nig- 
ger hole. Who's a going?” 

Brennan in a low voice mentioned some 
half dozen names, all strange to Love, and 
then added that they were to meet at his 
store at twelve o’clock that night, and that. 
he had only come to the loghouse on the 
chance of persuading Jim to join them. 

“And we might as well be scratching 
along that way. I’m going to treat the fel- 
lows to drinks all round, and they’1l be there 
in season. Come on,’’ concluded he. 

Jim muttered an inaudible reply, and 
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Love heard him rise and approach her door. 
She softly laid her fingers on the bolt to 
make sure that it was fast. The latch was 
slowly raised, and then dropped. 

** Love,”’ said her brother’s voice, irreso- 
lutely. 

She did not answer. 

** Just speak a word, Love, Say yes, if 
nothing more,” whispered Jim, hoarsely. 
But still she was silent. 

**Come, Lee,” called Brennan, from the 
doorstep. ‘Don’t stand fooling there any 
longer. She’)! be all right in the morning. 
That’s all settled, and your word’s passed.”’ 

** Yes, my word’s passed, and I’}) keep it,”’ 
muttered Jim, and the next moment the 
outer door closed behind the two men, and 
Love knew herself alone in the house. 

The tension of mind and body gave way 
at once, and sinking slowly to the ground 
the poor child lay there, a victim crushed 
and broken. But God’s hand was over her. 
No further sense of her own peril could 
have roused her to exertion, and she might 
have lain hopelessly there until the very 
hour of sacrifice, had not a sudden flash of 
consciousness brought to mind in their full 
meaning those words of Brennan’s— 


‘— and if the varmin that swarm there get 
durnt up too, why it aint to be wondered 
at—” 

Love leaped to her feet, and new life tin- 
gled through her veins. Those men, her 
own brother with them, were plotting the 
horrible death of these wretched negroes, 
and she was lying idly there making no ef- 
fort to prevent it! This was the thought 
that now entered into the mind of the young 
girl, and departed thence no more till all 
was done. With no pause for cunsidera- 
tion, she saw her course straight before her, 
and took it, 

Without unbolting the door, she raised 
the window and stepped out into the frosty 
blackness of the night. Plunging into the 
forest, she kept steadily forward, guided only 
by—what is it that guides help to the help- 
less, safety to the hopeless, God’s mercy to 
those ready to perish? 

Two miles of rough woodland lay in a 
direct line between the loghouse and Peter 
Wilson’s hut, and a shorter interval be- 
tween that and ‘* the store ’’ where the band 
of ruffians had agreed to meet; but these 
‘were yet nerving themselves with bad whis- 
key to the work in hand, when a slender 
figure glided from the forest, crossed the 
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little clearing about the negro shanty, and 
softly raising the latch, entered, closing the 
door behind her. 

**Good Lord! who bedare? It’s a sperit, 
shore!” ejaculated Susan Wilson, raising 
herself from the midst of her sleeping chil- 
dren. A dismal shriek from one who 
chanced to lie awake, echoed the statement 
of his mammy, and in another moment the 
cabin would have been a scene of contusion 
past remedy, when a clear voice said: 

**Hush! Make no noise at all. I am 
Love Lee—you remember me, Mrs. Wilson. 
Icame to see little Jack when he was so 
sick—” 

“And that you did, miss. And when the 
pore little feller was goin’, his last words 
was—’”’ 

“Yes, but listen, now. There are some 
wicked men coming here to-night to burn 
your house, and I cannot tell what still 
more horrible things they might do if they 
found you here. They are drunk, and they 
hate you all because you are colored, and 
because of the war. They will be here 
directly.” 

Poor Susan, tumbling out of bed, sank 
upon her knees, clinging to Love’s feet. 

“O Lordy, Lordy, miss! what’s we gwine 
terdo? And Pete gone for a sojer an’ all. 
We’ ve better ha’ died when Jackey did, the 
whole on us. O missy, what’s we gwine 
ter do?”’ 

‘** You must keep quiet, in the first place,’’ 
returned Love, resolutely. ‘‘Then get the 
children together, and whatever you care 
very much to save. I will show youa place 
to hide in—”’ 

** But there’s ma’am. She can’t walka 
step this two year; and I aint going to leave 
her, nohow,’’ said Susan, resolutely. 

mother? Is she lame?’’ 

** No, but she’s bedrid. She haint walked 
astep this two year; and she’s deaf and 
blind both.” 

** Where is she?” 

‘Here in t’other corner, missy. You 
can’t see ’cause of the dark; but I’) light 
up the fire.” 

Not for the world,” interposed Love, 
hastily. ‘‘It would only show them the 
way, and they’d go hunting round the first 
thing. If all is dark I hope they’ll set the 
house afire, and never know but what you 
were all in it stifled with the smoke,” 

**But ma’am?’’ persisted Susan, 

‘We must carry her between us,” said 
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Love, resolutely. “The children can all 
walk, can’t they?” 

**All but sissy, and Chloe can carry her,” 
returned Susan, joyfully. 

“And Royal must take his grandmother’s 
bed, and we'll wrap the quilt round her. 
It’s a very cold night and the old mine is 
damp.” 

“The old mine!’ exclaimed the negress. 
** Lord, missy, they say it’s haunted.” 

“I only hope those men believe it, 
They’ll be the less likely to look for us 
there,”’ replied Love, calmly. ‘‘Atany rate, 
no ghost could possibly hurt you as much as 
these men certainly will, should they find 
you.” 

*That’s so, missy; and shore it was the 
Lord hisself that sent you here to-night.” 

* Get some clothes on the children as 
quick as you can, while I wrap up your 
mother. There isn’t a minute to spare. If 
you can’t find their clothes, wrap them in 
the bedquilts. Only hurry.” 

**Yes, missy. Pore lilly fellers, dey 
hasn't much to put on but what’s on ’em 
a’ready. We've ben awful pore ‘long back, 
missy. The farmer folk wouldn’t hire Pete 
*cause de white hands wouldn’t work wid 
him, and we couldn’t raise much of any- 
thing—”’ 

‘There I’m all ready,’’ interrupted Love. 
“Now come and take hold of my hands 
this way, and make a chair. Now get her 
up. Royal, come and help us,”’ 

It was a terrible strain upon those delicate 

arms and slender forin when the old woman 
was finally raised to her position, but it was 
borne unshrinkingly. Nay, although the 
robust negress panted and sighed, and was 
“boun’ to drop”? more than once before the 
place of refuge was reached, Love showed 
no fatigue, no desire to rest. 
* Staggering behind this strangely assorted 
pair who bore the poor old negress reverent- 
ly aloft as if she had been a grewsome idol 
for whom her priestess sought safety in 
flight, came Royal with the trappings of 
the bed, followed by a motley group of in- 
fants, wondering, lamenting, and only held 
to the forward course by the dread of losing 
sight of their *‘mammy,”’ whose presence 
was the one fixed fact to their bewildered 
minds in the chaos that had involved their 
lives. 

At last the procession, grotesque even in 
its mournful reality, reached. the mouth of 
the abandoned coal mine selected by Love 
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as its destination. It was entered by a tum 
nel wrought into the hillside, and although 
hardly darker than the night without, the. 
air was heavy and mephitic, and a sullen 
drip of moisture oozed from roof and sides 
of the cavern, so that a heavy shudder ran 
through the frame of the poor old idol as 
they laid her once more upon the bed and 
covered her as warmly as they might. 

**Pore ole mammy! She never’ll stand 
this long,’”’ said Susan, mournfully, as she 
sat down and took the two youngest chil- 
dren upon her knees. 

*We’mcold,mammy. It’s wet and nasty 
here,’’ wailed the twins, vainly seeking to 
find room in the maternal lap. Royal, im- 
pressed with his responsibility as head of 
the house, said nothing, but his teeth chat- 
tered audibly. Love was distressed. She 
perceived that to these children of the trop- 
ics, who learn to endure cold as gradually 
as to change their complexions, this dank 
refuge was almost as bad as the fiery death 
from which she had rescued them. She 
considered for a moment. 

“Stay here,” said she, at last, ‘‘ and keep 
as quiet as youcan. I will go back softly, 
and if the men have not yet reached your 
house, I will go in and get the rest of the 
bedclothes, and whatever else I can find to 
put round the children. Aren’t there some 
shawls and cloaks where I can find them, 
Mrs. Wilson?”’ 

** Yes, honey, such as they be. There’s 
some hung along right over the bed. But. 
don’t you go to resking your life for us. 
You’ve done enough, and more’n enough, 
a’ready, ' Stop where you be, and let R’yak 
go. He’s smart as a steel trap.”’ 

‘*If he was seen, he’d be chased and per- 
hapsshot. Those men always carry pistols. 
They wont hurt me, even if they see me, 
and I’ll take good care they don’t get sight 
of me. I shall go alone.’’ 

Susan did not resist. Indeed the clear 
young voice had a power in it to-night that. 
might have conquered a less submissive 
nature than that of the negro, and with one 
more injunction to quiet, Love stole forth, 
and soon even the light crackle of her foot- 
steps died away upon the ears of the trem- 
bling refugees. 

**Say, R’yal,’’. whispered Cliloe, as the 
two stood at the mouth of the cavern peer- 
ing into the midnight, ‘‘ doe-n’t you spec de 
angels in de white hebben jes like she?” 

“Yis, an’ in de brack one, too. Wem 
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all boun’ to be alike w’en we gits dere,” 
said Royal, rather haughtily. 

**Weis? An’ will I look jis like Missy 
Love?”’ asked Chloe, in ecstasy. 

‘*You’m be jes as w’ite,’’ said Royal, 
rather doubtfully. ‘“‘But I reck’n ‘taint 
only de w’iteness dat makes her diff’ent 
from ebery body else. I specs de angel’s 
got growed a’ready inside ob her, and kin 
ob shows trew.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Love, meantime, crept cautiously back, 
until the sky seen dimly through the lower 
branches of the trees, showed that she was 
on the verge of the clearing, but at the same 
moment a sudden yell, and the crackling 
sound of fire in brushwood warned her that 
she was too late. A fearful curiosity still 
led her on, however, and she crept forward 
until she stood behind a giant pine upon 
the very verge of the clearing. The cause 
of the sudden outcry succeeding a quiet so 
intense, was now apparent. 

The assassins cautiously surrounding the 
house, had fastened the door and windows 
securely, and then piled a heap of brush- 
wood and resinous pine in front of them. 
When this was fairly lighted, the whoop in- 
tended to arouse the victims was given, and 
as Love, horror-stricken, stood watching the 
dismal sight, the flames leaping up caught 
upon the bark of the logs, upon the casings 
of the windows, upon every salient point, 
and the whole cabin was in flames, 

‘* Hark, hear the rats squeal!’’ shouted 
one fellow more imaginative than the rest. 

* Let ’em squeal—and I wish every nig- 
ger in Ameriky was roasting with ’em. 
Then there'd be some chance for white 
folks,’ yelled Brennan. 

Love shuddered, and would have stolen 
away, but at this moment her eye caught 
the figure of her brother whom she had be- 
gun to hope was not present, Now, how- 
ever, he appeared from the other side of the 
building where he had been setting another 
fire, and as the light of the burning house 
glared upon his face, Love saw that he had 
been drinking, and was now in such a con- 
dition of mad excitement as to be capable 
of any excess. 

A terrible anxiety held her to the spot, 
and as she watched the crazy antics of the 
drunken men, and heard their yell of laugh- 
ter, and obscene delight in the supposed 
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death agony of their victims, she found it 
hard to persuade herself that she held pos- 
session of her senses, and that the scene 
was real, 

But suddenly horror gave way to terror. 
Jim Lee, crazy with intoxication and excite- 
ment, had been the maddest of the crowd 
in his demonstrations, and now seizing a 
ladder, he placed it against the side of the 
hut nearest to Love’s hiding-place, and 
shouting: 

*““Come on, lads. Let’s look down 
through the roof and see the rats squirm!” 
he leaped up the ladder, and in a moment 
stood upon the ridge of the house, one foot 
resting upon a trap-window which he was 
trying to pry off. 

“No, no, Jim; ‘taint safe nohow up 
there. Come down, old hoss. The old 
shanty’ll cave in d’rectly. Come down, 
you big fool!’ 

So shouted his comrades, pausing in their 
savage glee to watch the motions of the 
madman who had succeeded in kicking off 
the scuttle, and now stood balancing him- 
self upon the edge of it. 

At this sight, Love, forgetful alike of her 
own danger and her brother’s sins, darted 
forward with the cry: 

*O Jim, Jim! Come down, for God’s 
sake!’ 

At sound of that voice the drunken man 
started and turned toward it, while his 
bloated face turned of a ghastly white. His 
staring eyes fixed upon the rigid form of 
Love as she stood at the edge of the clear- 
ing, one hand uplifted in speechless warn- 
ing, her face as white, her eyes as horror- 
stricken as his own. 

One instant they thus confronted each 


other, and then, as Love, commanding the 


frozen current ot her blood, darted forward, 
her brother yelled: 

“Tt is her ghost! She’s killed herself, 
and come to haunt me!’ staggered forward 
and fell headlong into the flaming vault be- 
neath. At the same instant the roof gave 
way and fell with him. 

A wild shout rose from the pallid crowd 
of ruffians, and then all was still, save the 
crackling of the flames and the mocking 
patter of the leaves upon the trees. 

There was so obviously no hope of res- 
cue that none was attempted, and the men 
drawing ‘close together, only looked and 
whispered of their comrade’s doom. 

For Love, she stood frozen and stunned, 
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until Brennan, the first to shake off the 
horror that had subdued him with the rest, 
came toward her with some kindly inten- 
tion of comfort and protection working in 
his coarse nature. But. the girl, vaguely 
embodying in him the sin and horror of the 
scene, turned suddenly and fled through 
the forest, so swiftly and so sinuously that 
her pursuer was speedily distanced, and had 
no choice but to return and lead away his 
sobered crew, every man of whom began 
privately to hope that his share of that 
night’s work might never be brought up 
against him. 

The sun was rising, when Love, tired out 
at last, sank to the earth, and lay so motion- 
less that the birds and squirrels, busy in 
finding a breakfast in the lonely forest road, 
came and held council over her prostrate 
form, wondering what this strange growth 
of an autumn night might mean. 

Presently to their chirping and chatter- 
ing was added another sound—the rapid 
beat of a horse’s feet, who swerving sud- 
denly at sight of the mystery before him, 
nearly threw his rider over his head. 

‘Well, then, Bess, what’s the matter? 
Hillo!’ The latter, an exclamation relat- 
ing to the unusual sight which Captain 
‘Vane now beheld at his horse’s feet. And 
surely a gay young cavalry captain riding 
hastily through a woodland road at early 
morning, might well express thus much of 
wonder at finding the figure of a lovely girl, 
the life fading slowly out of her pale face, 
and no one near to solve the mystery of her 
appearance, for the birds and squirrels had 
fled precipitately at his approach, 

The young man stared for a moment, and 
then throwing himself off the horse’s back, 
raised one of the cold little hands inhis. It 
quivered slightly. 

“She’s not dead,” concluded Captain 
Vane, and next he chafed the blue-veined 
temples, and scattered handsful of morning 
dew in the pale face, and breathed his own 
warm breath into the still mouth. He was 
so fastidious in his notions of honor, this 
young man, that he would not kiss the 
pretty lips even when his own were so near 
them, but so soon as color came creeping 
back to them, and the violet eyes opened 
languidly upon him, he stood upright, hav- 
ing propped his patient in a sitting posture 
against the boll of the great chestnut tree, 
where were collected the ordinary birds and 
squirrels, 
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“Are you better now?” asked he, gently. 

**O yes, I am very well,’? said Love, 
quietly. ‘* But how came you here?” 

**T?”? exclaimed Captain Vane, a little 
surprised at this sudden turning of the 
tables, for this very question was the one 
he intended to put the next moment. 

Why, my good horse, Bess, brought me 
here,”’ added he, smiling. ‘* But you?” 

** Yes, I know your horse. It is in the 
picture, but your hair is not so long—” 

And with the last murmured word upon 
her lips, Love's head dropped forward, and 
she fell into a heavy sleep, the sleep that 
was to save her poor scattered wits and 
bring them home for future service. 

Captain Vane turned and looked at her 
in a sort of comical dismay. What was his 
next step to be? I promise you if the ques- 
tion had been of the storming of a fort he 
had not hesitated so long, or felt one half 
the misgiving with which he now took the 
drooping figure of that lovely girl in his 
arms, and placing it upon the neck of his 
horse, contrived to hold it there while he 
mounted. Then he laid the head upon his 
breast, while all the wealth of glittering 
hair tumbled down about his arm and min- 
gled like sunshine with the night black 
mane of the wondering Bess. 

“* There’s nothing for it but to carry her 
to the next farmhouse, I suppose they will 
look after her there,”’ said he to himself, as 
he constrained the impatient horse to her 
gentlest pace. 

But the next farmhouse looked desolate 
and uninviting, and at the next one the 
farmer was occupied in beating his wife, 
and before the next one was reached Cap- 
tain Vane had concluded he should do just 
as well not to stop until he had crossed the 
line into Virginia and reached camp, for, 
after all, these rude Pennsylvania farmers 
were not the people to trust with a charge 
such as this in his arms. He had far rath- 
er confide it to good Mrs. Phillips, the chap- 
lain’s wife; and besides, he should like to 
know what the queer little wood-nymph 
could have meant about a picture of himself 
and his horse. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AND so it came about, that when in the 
middle of the afternoon poor little Love 
opened her eyes once more and looked 
about her, she found the canvas roof ofa 
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The Ghost of Love Lee. 


tent above her, a good bed beneath, and at 
either hand the grave kind faces of the chap- 
lain and his wife, while at the foot stood 
Captain Launcelot Vane, with an expres- 
sion of intense anxiety clouding his hand- 
some features, 

**She isrecovering. You had better leave 
us now, gentlemen,” said the chaplain’s 
wife. 

‘One moment,” persisted the younger 
man, as he took the chaplain’s place beside 
the pillow. ‘‘Do you know who I am, my 
—dear?”’ 

A pretty blush transfigured the pale face. 

murmured Love. 
**T—thought—but I am so confused; and 
she wearily closed her eyes again. 

‘* There, there, Captain Vane. Really 
you must go,’’ expostulated Mrs. Phillips, 
and Launcelot remorsefully withdrew. 

Half an hour later the chaplain’s wife, 
carefully stealing out of the tent, summoned 
her husband and the captain to council. 

**The poor child is dreadfully worried 
about some black people who are freezing 
in a coal mine, she says. She began to talk 
about them directly after you left us, and 
grows more and more agitated. She will 
worry herself into delirium if we cannot 
soothe her in some way. Do you know 
what she means, Captain Vane?” 

**No, but I think she would tell me,’’ 
said the young man, eagerly. ‘‘Let me 
come in and speak with her.” 

Mrs. Phillips hesitated, but the chaplain 
said with a smile: 

“Yes, Mary; let the captain try.” 

So Launcelot returned with the good lady, 
and by gentle questions, and careful sooth- 
ing soon brought the poor frightened girl to 
such quiet and confidence that she could 
tell her story, passing lightly over her own 
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and her brother’s share in it, but dwelling 
earnestly on the forlorn desolation of Susan 
Wilson and her family. 

**Can’t you help them?” asked she, at 
the end, fixing her feverish eyes upon 
Launcelot’s face. 

** Yes, Love—may I call you Love?” 

““O yes. But will you help them?” 

‘Directly. I will go myself if I can get 
leave again so soon. Perhaps the colonel 
will have them brought into camp; but at 
any rate they shall be placed in perfect safe- 
ty. Tell me now just where to find them.” 

But when Captain Vane, followed by a 
force sufficient to overawe all opposition, 
rode into the town of Mally, he found that 
the refugees, driven by cold and hunger, had 
wandered out into the forest, had been dis- 
covered, brought to the town, and remorse- 
fully fed and clothed by the very man who 
had been foremost in the attack upon them. 

Furthermore, they were now settled ina 
cabin near the town, and were to be fur- 
nished with work, by which they might 
fairly hope to live in more comfort than 
they had ever known. 

The captain learned, too, that the charred 
remains of Jim Lee had been recovered 
from the ruins of the burned shanty, and 
quietly buried in the village churchyard. 

It was not, however, till alaterday, when 
Love was once more strong and blooming, 
that he ventured to tell her this, and when 
he did so she hid the shame and horror that 
filled her eyes upon the very breast where 
her drowsy head had lain in that long 
strange forest ride. For Launcelot had 
found atruer Love than ever blessed the 
storied knight from underneath whose 

helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 
As he rode down to Camelot.” 


Werieuty Bripes.—Through the empire 
of Morocco there are villages where the elder 
members of the adult population follow pro- 
fessionally the pursuit of fattening young 
ladies forthe matrimonial market of Bar- 
bary. The Moors, like the Turks and most 
other Orientals, give a decided preference to 
*‘ moonfaced’’ wives over lean ones, and 
are more solicitous as to the number of 
pounds which their brides weigh than about 
the stock of accomplishments they possess. 
A girl is put under the process of fattening 


when about twelve years of age. Her hands 
are tied behind her, and she is seated on a 
carpet so many hours every day, while her 
“papa”? stands over her with a big stick, 
and her mother from time to time pops into 
her mouth a ball of stiff maize porridge 
kneaded up with grease, just large enough 
to be swallowed without the patient choking. 
If the poor girl declines to be crammed, she 
is compelled; so that erelon : she resins her- 
self to the torture, and gulps down the 
boluses lest she should be beaten. 
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* AT THE HERMITAGE. 
LODGE POLE CREEK, WYOMING, 1868. 
BY FRANK CARPENTER. 


His cabin marred a lovely glade 

By Lodge Pole Creek’s cool waters; 
He was a stalwart renegade 

From luxury’s soft quarters; 
A refugee for a decade 

From Eve’s capricious daugbters. 


While prospecting Pole Creek one day, 
Half pilgrim and half loafer, 

With ruthless rifle primed to slay 
Elk, antelope, or gopher, 

I sought among these mountains gray 
Some yellow-blossomed ophir. 


Before his hut the hermit stood, 
Erect in manhood’s powers; 

His brow was freed from bearskin hood, 
And bathed in morning’s dowers 

Of chrismal breezes from the wood, 
And perfumes from its flowers. 


** No half-breed morning this, my child!’ 
Such was his hearty greeting. 

* That flask of yours holds something mild, 
Let’s celebrate our meeting. 

Come in, it’s time the grub was piled; 
We'll drink again while eating. 


“*Tis rare that strangers hither come, 
Except some bad bullwhacker, 

Who mauls his oxen till they’re numb, 
And snaps his blacksnake cracker 

Until the echoes fairly hum— 
Have you some plug tobacker?”’ 


His was a joliy hermit’s cell, 
And he a hermit jolly. 

Here comfort in the rough did dwell, 
And banished melancholy; 

But, rough indeed, it lacked the spell 
Of some domestic Dolly. 


The hermit strove to meet this lack 
With courtesy officious, 

And found among his bric-a-brac 
An extra kit of dishes, 

And wiped them with a gunny-sack 
Whose color was suspicious, 


Said I, ‘“* You ought to wed a wife, 
Some fervid little fairy, 

To smooth the ruffles from your life, 
And trim this mountain aerie.”’ 

His face it flushed with feeling rife, 

But still he answered, ** Nary!”’ 


‘“‘Ah me, dear me,” he murmured low, 
“That night I came to ask her, 

My soul esteemed all calico 
From Eden to Alaska; 

But when she spoke the cruel no, 
I started for Nebraska.’’ 


(’T was then I first divined the truth 
How that he had been jilted, 

How this misogynist u.couth 
Had once love’s lyrics lilted, 

Till some coquette had stabbed his youth 
While he 'ove’s lances tilted.) 


Then went the hermit on to prove, 
In’sentences sardonic, 

That every bodice throbbed above 
Some peccadillo chronic, 

And mentioned those whose lives are love, 
Whose love is not Platonic. 


“At Laramie that wayward belle, 
Patchouly Pet, philanders, 
And snaps her eyes at Forestelle, 
Who queens it at Fort Sanders, 
And keeps that timber citadel 
In jealousies and slanders, 


** When I went up there for supplies, 
Some bacon, flour and notions, 

They blushed, and simpered, and their eyes 
Beamed on me with emotions; 

But well I knew this girlish guise 
Was made of paint and lotions, 


**Impregnable to woman’s smiles, 
I’ve earned this eremite ease; 

I’ve sought for gold in woman’s wiles, 
And realized pyrites; 

And, for a refuge from their guiles, 
I'd chum with Sim Stylites,”’ 


Thus boasted he of Lodge Pole Creek, 
Right proud of his acumen, 

Then sudden cried, ** Look, partner, quick! 
Lord love me, there’s a woman! 

May I be seized by sovereign Nick 
If she’s not more than human!’ 


Out on the Bridger Trail I saw 
A schooner from the prairies, 
Down deep in whose capacious maw 
Among their household Lares, 
Upon a couch of golden straw, 
As blithe as three canaries, 
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A mother sang, a father laughed, 
A baby cooed its answer, 

As if they found in this sad craft 
Their life-psalm’s brighter stanza; 
Which picture made my friend as daft 

As any dervish dancer, 


As for the woman, she was worn 
And weary with long travel. 

Her garment’s hem was frayed and torn, 
And had begun to ravel; 

While, at her bonnet, quite forlorn, 
A milliner would cavil. 


But if some seraph from on high 
Should visit you in Limbus, 

What if her pinions were awry, 
Or disarranged her trim bust? 

Would not the pity in her eye 
Excuse a tangled nimbus? 


Deep in this bride’s true eyes there smiled, 
And blossomed in caressing, 

A woman's love, pure, undefiled— 
God give that such a blessing 

May visit every hermit’s wild, 
His cold heart incandescing. 


*T was good to see the anchorite 
Flush with domestic feeling; 

*T was good to see affection’s light 
Washington, D.C., 1877. 


Soft o’er his features stealing; 
And troth it was a goodly sight 
When he, before her kneeling, 


Begged her consent to heft the wean 
And hold it for a minute; 

Then tuned his rusty song-machine, 
And shocked a listening linnet, 

Which cocked its ear upon the scene, 
And thought the deuce was in it. 


AH day he hovered round the dame; 
Once courteously he kissed her, 

And promised to transfer the same 
Sweet token wo her sister, 

Who, maiden yet in heart and name, 
In eastern village missed her, 


When next Aurora came that way, 
A jocund rider met her, 

Who whistled a keen roundelay, 
With joy that knew no fetter; 

For on his lips a sweet kiss lay, 
And in his hands a letter. 


Which message said, “‘ Dear sister Sue, 
I send from o’er the prairie 

The heathen bringing this to you; 
Please be his missionary, 

As I was John’s a year or two ago. 
Your sister Mary.” 


VIOLETS, 


BY ANNA MORRIS, 


BRILLIANTLY lighted rooms, filled with 
a gay throng of ‘‘ brave men and fair wo- 
men,’’ moving in response to the bewitch- 
ing strains of a Strauss waltz, What in all 
this scene recalled to the mind of Philip 
Clayton a moss-covered bank dotted with 
violets—the soft breath of a May morning 
just stirring the young leaves of the trees 
above his head, as he bent to look into the 
deep eyes of the young girl at his side— 
themselves the hue of the flowers she held 
in her hand? 

That was five years ago, and although 
often recalled, perhaps never had the scene 
returned so vividly; so. completely over- 
whelmed him that he seemed to be once 
more living it; and dropping into a seat 
near him, which chanced to be at an open 
window where the heavy curtains partially 
shut out the light and noise, he abandoned 
himself to his memories, 


How sweet and trustful rose before him 
the lovely face of that fair girl—May Bar- 
clay—‘* his May,’’ he had called her that 
day—for the first time. She was the orphan 
grandchild of the old farmer with whom he 
had taken board for a few weeks while re- 
covering from a long illness, and many were 
the sweet shy attentions she had shown to 
the poor pale student. As he grew stronger, 
and able to follow her fleet steps, she had 
introduced him to all her favorite haunts— 
her seat in the old elm that overshadowed 
the brook—the soft bed of pine needles in 
the little grove behind the farmhouse—and 
on this well-remembered morning, the 
mossy bank where the first violets were 
always found. Grandfather Barclay made 
no objection when Philip told of his love 
for his grandchild, for Philip had won his 
heart, as well as May’s. 

“She is a good giri,’? he said, fondly 
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stroking her soft curls, ‘‘ and will make you 
a good wife some day. You are both of 
you too young yet tothink much of such 
matters. Go back to your studies witha 
brave heart, my boy, and be sure that 
wherever you may be, and whatever you 
may be doing, there is always one, thinking 
of you and loving you, waiting patiently for 
the time when you may come back and 
claim her.” 

And then there had been a few bright, 
beautiful and happy days, when all heaven 
and earth seemed to rejoice and be happy 
with the young lovers—a final walk to the 
mossy bank—a few violets gathered asa 
parting token (they were resting next his 
heart even now), a sorrowful farewell, and 
he had left his darling sobbing in her 
grandfather’s arms, as broken-hearted as if 
she had had a presentiment of all that was 
to befall before they met again. 

Philip fully intended to return in three 
months, when the next vacation would oc- 
cur, but when scarcely a week remained, to 
be eagerly counted over, before their joyful 
meeting, he received news of the sudden 
death of his father, in a distant State. He 
was therefore obliged to postpone his visit 
to Willowbrook, May’s home, and hurry to 
G., his father’s late residence. Mr. Clayton 
had left a large property, and his wife being 
dead, and Philip the only child, of course 
our hero found himself heir to the whole. 
This involved him in much business, and 
the college term had already commenced 
before he could leave G. As this was his 
last year, he was doubly anxious to lose no 
time, and he and May therefore agreed, 
though most reluctantly, that it was best 
for him not to attempt to visit her until the 
few days that he should have about Christ- 
mas time. 

Slowly the days and weeks dragged by, 
but they were cheered by the frequent let- 
ters which passed between the lovers. 
About the first of December, May wrote a 
sorrowful little note, telling of her grand- 
father’s illness. He had been sick for seve- 
ral days, she said, but the doctor thought 
she was needlessly alarmed, and she would 
write again very soon and tell Philip how he 
‘was. 

That was the last! 


Philip had replied, 
full of sympathy, and offering, if May would 
fee] any easier about her grandfather, to go 
at once and assist her in taking care of him. 
No answer had come, and after waiting a 
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few days, he wrote again. Still no answer, 
and again and again he wrote and waited. 
At last, growing desperate, feeling sure that 
the old man was dead, and May ill with 
grief, he could wait no Jonger, and started 
for Willowbrook. 

It was a chilly winter’s day when he left 
the lumbering old stagecoach which had 
conveyed him the last ten miles of his jour- 
ney, and walked rapidly across the well- 
known fields which separated him from the 
farmhouse. Every one of them recalled 
some memory of that happy visit, though 
they looked cold and dreary in their winter 
garb of snow and ice, 

There was a desolate look about the old 
farmhouse, too, as he came within sight of 
it. No smoke curling up from its chimney, 
gates closed, and evidently no paths made 
since the last snowstorm. 

looks completely deserted!’ he ex- 
claimed, with sudden apprehension, and 
then smiled at his own fears, ‘‘ Perhaps it 
always looks so in winter,’’ he thought, 
**and of course if Mr. Barclay is sick, May 
has no one to attend to outdoor matters.” 

By this time he had reached the front 
door and tried the latch. It would not 
yield to his hand. ‘* Perhaps they use the 
back door in winter,’’ he muttered, reso- 
lutely forcing back the forebodings which 
were stealing over him. But the back door 
was fastened also, and every window had its 
heavy wooden shutter carefully bolted on 
the inside. 

Finding all effort to enter the house use- 
less, Philip made the best of his way to the 
next house, which was, however, nearly a 
mile distant. Its occupants were new- 
comers, and knew little of the neighbor- 
hood. They had heard that old Mr. Barclay 
was dead, but did not know what had be- 
come of his family—did not kuow indeed 
what family he had left—perhaps some of 
the other neighbors might know more 
about them. Wearily therefore Philip re- 
traced his steps, and passing the farm- 
house, went to the nearest neighbors on the 
other side. Here he obtained more infor- 
mation, though by no means of a satisfac- 
tory nature. Mr. Barclay had been sick 
but a few days—must in fact have died just 
about the date of May’s last note. Some 
fine lady had come with her carriage and 
servants the day before his death. Some 
said it was the old man’s niece, and others 
his daughter. She had seemed haughty, 
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and refused all the offers of assistance made 
by the kindly neighbors, saying that her 
servants could make all necessary arrange- 
ments. Immediately after the funeral the 
house had been placed in the hands of an 
agent, for sale, and the stranger had de- 
parted, accompanied by May Barclay. No 
hint had been given of their destination; 
even the house agent had merely been told 
to communicate with a lawyer in the city. 

Obtaining this lawyer's address from the 
agent, Philip wrote to him, begging for in- 
formation regarding Miss Barclay, but re- 
ceived only acurt reply to the effect that no 
one of that name was known to the writer; 
and to a second letter which Philip wrote, 
speaking of the strange lady who had visited 
Willowbrook, and taken Miss Barclay with 
her, no answer was made. 

Sadly Philip returned to his studies, 
though he still hoped that as soon as May 
had recovered a little from the shock of her 
grandfather’s death, that she would write, 
and explain everything. But day after day 
passed, and not one word was ever received. 
In vain Philip spent every holiday in search- 
ing for some clue by which to find her. He 
fairly haunted the lawyer whose address 
had been given him by the house agent, 
Numberless were the visits he made to his 
Office before he succeeded in having an in- 
terview granted him. When he finally 
gained this point, it availed him nothing, 
for the legal gentleman either was perfectly 
ignorant, or chose to appear so, 

So time went on. Philip had graduated, 
and commenced the practice of medicine, 
_ but his heart was not in his work, Young, 

handsome and wealthy, he was much 
sought after by the best society in the city 
where he had settled. Young ladies smiled 
upon him, papas and mammas showed him 
the most flattering attentions, but all in 
vain. Dr. Clayton might have been carved 
out of marble, for all the effect these blan- 
dishments had upon him, He went much 
into company, but always with a searching 
preoccupied air, as if looking or listening 
for something far away. 

Thus it happened, that, being used to his 
odd way, no one had disturbed his long rev- 
ery behind the window curtain. As all 
these sad memories swept over him, he 
rested his head against the casement, with 
asigh that was almost a groan, and cov- 
ered his face with his hand. Many gay 
couples flitted past him—some in the room, 
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some on the balcony outside, but he heeded 
none, 

That fateful morning by the violet-cov- 
ered bank seemed to engross all his 
thoughts. ‘I could almost fancy that even 
the faint sweet odor of the blossoms had 
come back,’’ he muttered, raising his head 
atlast. Was hedreaming? Upon the broad 
window seat, close by his hand, lay a bunch 
of wood moss and violets, the very counter- 
part of the one which had lain next his 
heart for so many years, 

He gazed upon it with amazement, and 
raised it as eagerly as if it had been a direct 
messenger from his lost May. Then a bit- 
ter smile at his own folly crossed his lips. 

““Pshaw!” heexclaimed, ‘ Doubtless it 
dropped from the dress of some one of the 
dancers.” 

The voice of his hostess, addressing him 
by name, caused him to start, and hastily 
conceal the tiny bouquet. 

Clayton,”’ said the intruder, pray 
come with me, and allow me to introduce 
you to my young friend Miss Dennison, 
She has but just arrived in the city, and I 
wish to make her feel acquainted and at 
home as soon as possible, I am sure you 
will admire her.” 

Dr. Clayton was by no means certain of 
this, In fact, he admired very few of the 
numerous young ladies with whom he was 
acquainted, but he merely bowed politely, 
and accompanied Mrs. Forrester to a dis- 
tant part of the room, where, judging from 
the number of gentlemen assembled, some 
“bright particular star” was holding quite 
a court, 

They parted right and left for their host- 
ess and her companion, and thereby dis- 
closed the object of their admiration—a tall 
queenly-looking lady, with a face of rare 
beauty, and eyes whose color matched that 
of the violets which looped her snowy dress. 

“The owner of my bouguet,’”’ thought 
Dr. Clayton, bowing profoundly, as the for- 
mal “ Dr, Clayton, Miss Dennison,’ sound- 
ed in his ears. 

“Did Miss Dennison always blush so be- 
comingly when introduced?’ he wondered, 
—‘‘and the next instant grow so startlingly 
white? And did her hand always tremble 
so when she accepted a stranger’s arm?’’ 
was his next thought, as, in response to his 
invitation to dance, she placed her little 
gloved hand on his arm. 

Another moment, and they were in the 
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whirl and rush of dancers. Philip danced, 
as he did most things, well and gracefully, 
but never had he been favored with such a 
partner before. Such grace and perfection 
of motion he had never seen, and with an 
unusual enjoyment in the dance, he was 
beginning another circuit of the room, when 
asudden glance at his partner’s face changed 
his intention. She was evidently half 
fainting. ‘Whirling her easily out of the 
line of dancers, he drew her gently into the 
conservatory, and seated her where tall 
shrubs concealed her from the crowd. The 
fresher air, and the glass of water which he 
brought her, soon revived Miss Dennison, 
and she was able to thank him for his care. 

“I do not often faint,” she said. ‘I 
think the rooms must have been very 
warm.” 

Philip did not answer—he scarcely knew 
what she said. This was the first time that 
he had heard her speak. Why did that 
voice seem linked to all the memories that 
had haunted him through the evening? 

**] must be dreaming,” he thought, and, 
striving to rouse himself, he said, ‘I be- 
lieve I was so fortunate as to find some of 
your property just now, Miss Dennison.”’ 

** Indeed,’”’ she replied, a faint color steal- 
ing back to her cheeks; ‘* what may that 
be? I was not aware that I had lost any- 
thing.” 

Dr. Clayton drew the bunch of violets 
from his pocket. ‘*‘Are not these yours?”’ 
he asked. ‘I fancied so, because they are 
like the others which loop your dress,”’ 

**O yes,”’ she answered, with evidently 
assumed carelessness, and out her 
hand for the flowers. She had removed her 
glove a moment before, to take the glass of 
water, and as Philip extended his bouquet, 
his glance fell upon a ring that she wore. 
It was a single sapphire, cut into the sem- 
blance of a violet. 

The ring he had had made for May Bar- 
clay! Surely the same! Yet how came it 
ou Miss Dennison’s hand? 

** May!’ he gasped, in his first astonish- 
ment. Then partially recovering himself, 
and averting his eyes, that this stranger 
might not read all his love aud sorrow in 
them, he continued, more quietly, ‘* For- 
give me, Miss Dennison, but your ring re- 
minded me of one that I long ago gave to a 
very dear friend—’”’ 

“And this was given me by a very dear 
friend,’ answered his companion, faintly. 
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And he was so engrossed by his own emo- 
tions that he did not heed her tone. 

“Dare I hope that it is the same—you 
would not think the question straiige if you 
could know how I have searched for her. 
But no—she would never have parted with 
iny ring, unless—” 

** Philip?’ exclaimed a voice that thrilled 
his heart. 

He turned ‘to see Miss Dennison standing 
beside him—but Miss Dennison no longer. 
The stately beauty seemed transformed, 
and it was once more his sweet shy May 
who gazed upon him, with her whole soul 
in those beautiful eyes. 

** Philip!” she said again. 
know me?” 

It was well the tall shrubs shut out all 
intruders, for such a rapturous meeting 
should have no witnesses. 

It was long before they were calm enough 
for one to give and the other to understand 
the history of their separation. 

The day after writing the last letter which 
Philip had ever received, May was aston- 
ished by the arrival of the strange lady, who 
proved to be a sister of her mother’s, of 
whom May had heard, but, as she had al- 
ways lived abroad, had never seen. 

She had merely intended to call upon her 
niece, and leave her at the farmhouse; but, 
finding Mr. Barclay dying, and being struck 
with May’s beauty, she had stayed, as Philip 
had been told, arranged all affairs, and 
taken May with her. 

Learning from some wo:ds dropped by 
the dying man of May’s engagement, she 
had at once determined to put an end to it, 
having even then planned how she would 
educate May, and have her make a brilliant 
match. She was far too wise to offer any 
open opposition. On the contrary, she lis- 
tened to May's praise of Philip, and offered 
to send her servant to the office with the 
letter which the sorrowing girl wrote him, 
telling of her grandfather’s death, her new- 
found relative, aud begging him to come to 
her before her departure, It was not until 
years after, when her aunt lay ou her death- 
bed, that May discovered that neither that 
nor any of her subsequent letters had ever 
been alowed to reach him, and that every 
precaution had been used that he should 
gain no clue to her whereabouts from the 
agent or lawyer. 

In every other respect her aunt had been 
devotedly kind tu her; had formally adopted 
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her, which was the reason why she was 
known as Miss Dennison; and after three 
years of travel in foreign countries, had 
died, leaving her sole heiress to all her vast 
wealth, 

Left to herself, May had made what in- 
quiries she could about Philip. Her aunt, 
having studiously encouraged her to believe 
him false, and endeavored to persuade her 
to accept some one ef the brilliant offers 
made her, had, when she found herself 
dying, confessed the whole, and in the sud- 
den revulsion of feeling May found that so 
far from forgetting her lover, she had un- 
consciously cherished her love through all 
those lonely years. 

Mrs. Forrester was an old friend of Mrs. 
Dennison, and on her death had cordially 
offered a home to May; but, led by the hope 
of finding Philip, May had at first preferred 
to visit some old friends who resided in the 
city where he had formerly lived, and had 
but just joined Mrs, Forrester. 
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“*T saw you as you sat so sadly by the 
window,” she concluded, “‘ and recognized 
you at once, Your memory was not so 
faiihful as mine.”’ 

‘*Say rather,’’ returned Philip, ‘ that it 
was so faithful, so overpoweringly faithful, 
that it left me no opportunity to use my 
eyes or my ears. ‘The little violets seemed 
like a messenger from you.” 

“And well they might,’? she rejoined, 
“when I laid them by your hand as I 
passed. I saw your preoccupied look—I 
hoped and believed you were thinking of 
me—and I laid the little token there to 
whisper of my presence. Do you not re 
member the song— 


“**Tf the breath of a flower 
O’er her heart hath no power?’ ”’ 


“*But it had power in this case,’? whis- 
pered her lover. ‘Blessings on the little 
flowers which have brought me back my 
darling.” 


ONLY. 
BY M. A. GRANT. 


Only a waving wealth of golden colored hair, 
Only a dimpled chin with laughter lurking there, 


Only a sweet low brow, and eyes of heaven’s own blue, 
Only a nostril’s matchless curve, and red lips dashed with dew. 


Only twin rows of pearls, the whitest ever seen, 
That glance upon the sight, two curled roseleaves between. 


Ouly a dainty hand, gleaming so purely white 
The driven snow was shamed, and vanished from the sight. 


Only a sweet low voice—“An excellent thing in woman,” 
Only a loving heart—Alas! she was but human! 


Only a broken vow, only a sweet false wooing, 
Only a trust betrayed, that wrought her soul’s undoing. 


Only woman’s smiles for him, who darkened her life’s morning, 
Only a broken heart for her, and the cold world’s bitter scorning. 


Only a woman, kick her down, though her heart broke when she fell, 
She is a sinner—scourge and scorn for her are just and well. 


But when to meet a righteous Judge to you it shall be given, 
Only her pale despairing face may bar your way to heaven. 


Denver, Colorado, 1877. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


WATTIE ELLISON DECLINES AN INVI- 
TATION, 


FiorA TRAVERS sat on the box seat of 
the 99th drag at the Eton and Harrow 
match. The sun beat down fiercely upon 
the bright scene—upon the crowds of car- 
riages, the sea of faces, the dazzling masses 
of pale and dark blue, which encircled the 
smooth open green sward in the middle, 
where every eye was fixed eagerly upon a 
handful of slender boys in white flannel. 

I know nota more characteristically Eng- 
lish scene than this same great annual crick- 
et-match. In no other nation of Europe 
could such an intense excitement be created 
by so small a cause. Merely a game be- 
tween a few schoolboys! Yet it is a thing 
of national interest. There is not a heart 
in all that vast assembly that does not beat 
with intense apprehension as to the final re- 
sult of that two days’ game, from the gray- 
haired statesman who remembers his own 
Eton days, and proudly watches his slight 
grandson fielding among the light blue 
Eleven, down to the fat-cheeked ten-year- 
old Harrow boy in the lowest form in the 
school, whos its among his school-fellows, 
hallooing and shouting he hardly knows at 
what. 

And the ladies, bless them, are as eager 
as the men! Have they not all of them 
brothers, cousins, sons or grandsons, in one 
or other of the two great schools? And, if 
these are wanting, the lover possibly was a 
** Harrow man,”’ or at all events they have 
a pair or so of gloves on the result, enough 
to give to one and all a feeling of enthusias- 
tic partisanship. 

No game is to the uninitiated so uninter- 
esting to watch as cricket; yet all this great 
mixed multitude, three-fourths of whom 
hardly know swift from slow bowling, and 
have not the remotest idea what is meant 
by longstop or short slip, sit out here for 
hours and hours in the shadeless sunshine, 
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watching every ballin breathless and almost 
silent suspense, as if their very lives de- 
pended on it. 

Flora Travers sits on the box seat of the 
99th drag in her dark-blue bounet and white 
muslin dress, with a plate of cold salmon 
on her lap, and a glass of champagne in her 
hand. Captain Hartley is on one side of 
her, and another gallant Lancer, clinging on 
between earth and heaven, one foot on the 
wheel and one on some step midway, stands 
on the other side of her helping her to salad, 
Flora looks and laughs from one to the 
other, utters her little sallies, dimples over 
with pretty little smiles, registers her little 
bets, and looks and is supremely happy. 

Every thought of Wattie and his displeas- 
ure has gone out of her head. It is very 
delightful to be where she is; Captain 
Hartley is devoted to her; she is conscious 
of being well dressed in spite of the dark- 
blue bonnet; the sunshine is bright, the 
scene is all new to her, and she is seven- 
teen! What more can she want? The 
young are very philosophical; the passing 
hour is of more value to them than the 
lookout of their whole lives. 

And then in the very middle of it all, just 
as the day was nearly over—when in half an 


‘hour six o’clock would be struck on the big 


clock across the ground, and the wickets 
would be drawn—just as she was laughing 


‘her gayest and looking her brightest and 


happiest, down in the moving crowd below 
she catches sight of Wattie’s face looking 
up at her, stern and displeased. 

She half rose from her seat and made a 
little gesture to beckon him to her; but he 
only lifted his hat distantly and coldly, and 
passed on and was lost among the sea of 
black coats. And all at once the sunshine, 
and the brightness, and all the freshness 
seemed to have gone out of everything, and 
nothing seemed pleasant or happy to her 
any longer. When she reached home an 
hour later, Juliet met her at the door. 

“Well, dear, have you had a pleasant 
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day? have you enjoyed it?” she asked of 
her young sister-in-law. But Flora an- 
swered her dejectedly and wearily: 

“QO yes, I suppose so; it was very hot, 
and I am dreadfully tired.”” And she passed 
languidly up stairs. 

“It was a delightful day, Juliet!’ cried 
Mrs. Dalmaine, who had come home with 
her. ‘* You poor dear, not to have gone at 
all! There was Lord George wandering 
about in misery, looking for you. He had 
to come and console himself with me. Such 
lots of people! and such a splendid lunch 
we had! And there is no doubt about it 
that Jack Hartley is quite struck by your 
Flora; you may take my word for it, that 
will be a match!’ 

With all Mrs. Dalmaine’s flirting propen- 
sities, she always took a true woman’s in- 
terest in the making up of a match. A 
marriage, she was in the habit of saying, 
often spoilt a man, but generally made a 
woman; and any addition to the sacred 
sisterhood of “ frisky matrons’’ was hailed 
by her as a benefit to the community at 
large. She looked upon Flora as a very 
hopeful sortof young woman—* really, you 
know, not bad for a girl,’’ she would say— 
and she would have been genuinely pleased 
to see her married to some one in her own 
set. 

With all her faults, Rosa Dalmaine never 
grudged a younger and prettier woman her 
triumphs. She bad suffered too much her- 
self from the spiteful and envious tongues 
of other women to be anything but generous 
to a possible rival. 

Mrs. Dalmaine had long ago forgiven Ju- 
liet for disappointing her about the water 
party to Maidenhead, but she had not for- 
gotten her friend’s promise of a dinner 
at Hurlingham to make up for it. The day 
was now fixed for this dinner, and the invi- 
tations were sent out. Cis promised Juliet 
that he would go, and Captain Hartley was 
of course among those invited. 

** Would you mind very much asking one 
more, Juliet?’ Flora said to her sister-in- 
law, with a trembling voice, coming up and 
standing nervously behind her chair. 

“And whom do you want me to ask, 
Flora ?”’ 

‘* Wattie,”’ answered the girl, with a deep 
blush. Juliet turned round and looked up 
at her for a moment. 

“If you think you can manage to keep all 
your lovers in order, my dear,” she said, 
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laughing, ‘‘I will ask him, by all means,” 

**O, thank you, Juliet dear!” cried Flora, 
with alacrity; and in her own mind she de- 
termined to show Wattie once for all how 
mistaken he was in being so jealous, by 
snubbing Captain Hartley and being every- 
thing that was gracious to himself. It 
should go hard with her, she thought, if 
she did not manage somehow to reinstate 
herself in his good graces during that 
evening. 

The following morning the answer to Ju- 
liet’s invitation lay on the breakfast-table. 
Flora, who was down first, recognized the 
handwriting of the note, but would not seem 
to notice it; she busied herself with teasing 
the kitten and putting lumps of sugar into 
the canary’s cage, and would not even look 
round when Juliet came in and began 
opening her letters, 

** Pretty dickey—pretty dick!” said Flora, 
standing in front of the cage stuffing her 
fingers through the bars, to the no small 
alarm of its fluttering and tweaking occu- 
pant. ‘ Pretty littledickey!’ And all the 
time her heart was beating and thumping 
so that she could hardly breathe. 

“T am so sorry Wattie can’t come on 
Saturday, Flora!’ broke in Juliet’s voice 
from the breakfast-table. 

Pretty dickey!’ said Flora again, but 
this time in a fainter voice, and her heart 
seemed to sto) altogether for an instant, 
aud then she stood quite still, staring into 
the cage for a minute or two before she 
spoke, 

**O, can’t he? Well, I dare say we shall 
be very happy without him.” And then 
she sat down to the table and helped herself 
rather largely to curried eggs. 

Juliet had thrown the note carelessly 
across the table to her, and presently she 
took it up and read it—merely a formal an- 
swer—he was very sorry to be unable to ac- 
cept Mrs, Travers’s kind invitation—that 
was all; he did not even plead another en- 
gagement! 

**T suppose you don’t want to keep it,’’ 
she said, and then solaced her angry feel- 
ings by tearing it up viciously into very 
small pieces. 

When the morning of the dinner arrived, 
Cis said to his wife after breakfast: 

“T am afraid I shan’t be able to go with 
you to Hurlingham, Juliet,” 

“Not go, Cis? Why, you promised me 
that you would, and I think it will be 
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hardly civil to our guests if you do not,” 
said Juliet, in some dismay. 

““T am very sorry,’ he answered, looking 
down and shuffling his feet nervously up 
and down the hearthrug. “Of course I 
meant to go—but the fact is, I have had a 
letter from home—my father is not very 
well—nothing to speak of, of course, but I 
think he wants to see me, and in short I 
think I had better run down to-day, and I 
know you can do very well without me.” 

Juliet looked into her husband’s face, and 
something in its weak irresolute lines told 
her that he was not speaking the truth to 
her. 

**O, very well,’”’ she answered, coldly and 
contemptuously; ‘* you can please yourself, 
of course.” 

Cis kissed her with some effusion, feeling 
rather thankful to be let off so easily, but 
Juliet shrank involuntarily from the con- 
jugal salute. 

** There, that will do; there is nothing to 
kiss me about; I suppose there is no occa- 
sion to say anything to Flora about your 
father’s indisposition!” with a ring of scorn 
in the last words. 

*O dear, no, certainly not!’ said Cis, 
airily, and went his way into his study; 
and, having carefully shut the door, he 
drew out of his pocket and proceeded to 
read over a small note written in cramped 
foreign-looking characters. 


** Will you come and see me to-morrow as 
early as you can?” ran this note. “I have 
an idle morning and a great deal to talk to 
you about—in fact, I want your advice and 
counsel upon a most important matter—you 
never have anything to do, so I know you 
will come if you can; and perhaps you will 
take me out to Hampstead, where I am due 
at three o’clock to play at a charity concert. 
I will make you benefit the charitable pur- 
poses of it by taking a ticket and listening 
to my performances, 


** Yours sincerely, GRETCHEN.” 


Half an hour later Cis Travers had put 
himself into a hansom and was bowling 
along swiftly westwards towards Gretchen 
Rudeubach’s little suburban villa. 

**So Mr. Travers has thrown your dinner 
over!’ said Mrs. Dalmaine, as the two 
friends were driving down together that 
afternoon to Hurlingham in the victoria, 
Flora having gone on with some other mem- 
bers of their party. 
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** Yes, he has gone down to Broadley,” 
answered Juliet, putting a good face upon 
her husband’s defection; ‘his father was 
not very well, and he thought he ought to 
go. It is tiresome of course, but—’”’ 

**But, neither you nor I ever thought he 
meant to come!’ interrupted her friend, 
with a laugh. 

**T don’t know why you should say so,” 
said Juliet, alittle nettled. ‘‘ Cis had every 
intention of going last night; I assure you 
it was only this morning, when the letter 
came from his father, that he thought it 
right to go down.”’ 

Mrs. Dalmaine threw back her pretty lit- 
tle blonde head, and burst out laughing. 

** My poor Juliet! and you don’t mean to 
say you believe that story? How wonder- 
fully easily some wives are duped!’ 

**What do you mean, Rosa? You donot 
surely think—’’ 

**I do most surely think that, having 
been up to lunch to-day with my old aunt, 
who lives at the back of the Zoological Gar- 
dens, as I came southwards in a hansom, 
I encountered your husband coming up 
northwards, also in a hansom, with—” 

“Ah, for heaven’s sake don’t say it!’ 
cried poor Juliet, clutching hold of her arm; 
but Rosa Dalmaine was relentless. 

** Why do you get so upset about things, 
my dear? You had much better know who 
it was—it was that little German pianiste 
with the big innocent eyes, who played at 
your musical party.” 

And then Juliet leaned back in the car- 
riage with avery white face, and did not 
speak another word during the rest of the 
drive. 

It was not jealousy—she did not love her 
husband well enough to be jealous—it was 
the shame of it that she felt so acutely, 

That he should stoop to deceive her, to 
invent paltry lies to mislead her, that he 
should put it into the power of others to 
twit her with his desertion and his double- 
dealing,- made him appear so utterly con- 
temptible in her eyes, that every shadow 
of affection and respect that lingered in her 
heart towards him died away out of it from 
that very minute. What duty, she asked 
herself bitterly, does a wife owe to a hus- 
band who has thus lost all claim to her re- 
spect? what meaning, what binding power 
is there in those old vows to “love and to 
honor,”’ where it has become impossible to 
doeither? Poor storm-tossed, well-nigh de- 
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spairing woman! Only the temptation 
seemed now wanting to complete her most 
utter loss. And éven that was not far off, 

About an hour later on that same after- 
noon it so happened that Colonel Fleming 
was standing idly lighting his cigar on the 
steps outside his club, listening with half- 
attention to some old Indian reminiscences 
which Major General Chutney was volubly 
pouring into his ear, when a phaeton and 
showy pair of high-stepping cobs pulled up 
at the door, and Hugh recognized witha 
nod his cousin, that lord of whom mention 
has before been made in these pages. 

** My dear Hugh!” cried this august per- 
sonage, “ delighted to see you! I cameafter 
another fellow, but you’ll do much better— 
come, jump up here; I’ve got a few men to 


* dinner at Hurlingham this evening—will 


you join us? Jump up, and I'll drive you 
down. The man who was going with me 
has lost his grandmother, or his uncle, or 
somebody, and just sent to say he can’t go 
—and it is so dull, driving alone; and, by 
Jove, I’d rather have your company than 
any one else’s; so jump up.”’ 

*“ Thanks,’? answered Hugh, with no 
great earnestness; “‘ you are very kind, but 
I don’t think Hurlingham dinners are much 
in my line. I have been so long away, you 
know. It’s very kind, all the same, of 
you—” 

** Kind, be —!’’ exclaimed his lordship, 
with good-tempered heartiness. ‘‘ Don’t 
stand making speeches tome, What’s the 
good of a cousin if he can’t take a short no- 
tice and come and dine with one in a 
friendly way! Ireally want your company, 
man; so make no more fuss about it, but 
jump up, and don’t keep these fidgeting 
brutes waiting any longer.” ° 

*O, if you put it in that. way, of course 
I shall be delighted,’’ said Hugh; and 
straightway mounted into the phaeton, and 
nodding farewell to the little general, was 
driven off. 

Major General Chutney, who knew the 
great man well by sight, gazed after them 
with admiring awe. 

“How pleased Mrs. Chutney will be to 
hear about it!’ he reflected, rubbing his 
hands together; ‘‘ called him ‘ Hugh,’ too, 
as chummy as possible, and off they drove 
like a couple of brothers! Mrs. Chutney 
will like to hear about it; she was so angry 
with her sister the other day for saying she 
didn’t believe his cousin the lord ever no- 


ticed him. It will be quite a little triumph 
for Mrs, Chutney—quite—she’ll want to ask 
him to dinner at once, I believe.”’ 

So it was that fate brought these two, 
Juliet Travers and Hugh Fleming, together 
once more that day. 

There is no pleasanter, sweeter spot in and 
about all our dusty toiling capital than that 
cool green riverside Club, that has of late 
years taken so important a place in Lon- 
don’s yearly gayeties. The afternoon sun- 
shine comes slantingly down upon the 
somewhat weather-beaten facade of the old- 
fashioned house, that has no pretensions to 
architectural beauty, yet las a certain old- 
world dignity which gives it a quiet charm 
of itsown. On the smooth green lawn be- 
fore it are spread out numberless little ta- 
bles with snowy cloths, where tea and 
strawberries are being rapidly consumed by 
the gay chattering crowd, in many-colored 
butterfly garments, Further on is a back- 
ground of green—the shaded meadow, with 
glimpses of the white shining river beyond 
it through the gaps in the chestnut trees; 
whilst the faint popping of the guns beyond 
the garden hardly detracts from the rurality 
of the scene, 

English people have few outdoor recrea- 
tions; yet there is hardly a nation in Eu- 
rope that values and appreciates so well the 
few it has, 

By-and-by the crowd disperses, carriages 
drive off, and the gardens are deserted. 
Two parties remaining to dine are alone left 
in the big empty house and its grounds. 

“There is another dinner-party in the 
next room,” whispered Flora to her sister- 
in-law, as they went into the house; “I 
wonder who they are.’’ 

“Only some men, I, think; I hope they 
wont be very noisy,’? answered Juliet, 
carelessly. 

The dinner was long and hot, and, as far 
as Juliet was concerned, interminably wea- 
risome. 

It struck her for the first time, too, that 
Flora was talking to Captain Hartley with 
an eagerness and an excitement that were 
hardly natural to her, and that Captain 
Hartley was drinking a good deal of cham- 
pagne, and seemed to be drawing her on 
into a more marked and noticeable flirtation 
than she quite approved of, She began to 
feel sorry that he had been invited, and to 
hope that no harm would come of it. 

Rosa Dalmaine, too, was full of life and 
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vivacity, and kept the talk going with un- 
tiring energy; the other two ladies of the 
party also seemed full of enjoyment, and to 
be equally delighted with themselves and 
the men who sat on either side of them. 

Only Juliet herself felt dull, and spirit- 
less, and weary—her head ached, and talk- 
ing was an effort to her. She longed to be 
alone, to think out the miserable story of 
her husband’s: duplicity, which saddened 
and revolted her even more than his sup- 
posed infidelity could do. 

She was very thankful when some one 
proposed leaving the hot dinner-room and 
adjourning to the gardens. The long win- 
dows were thrown open, and in a few min- 
utes the whole party had gladly dispersed 
itself out of doors. 

Wrapping her shawl hastily round her, 
Juliet fled alone into the darkened summer 
night. The perfect silence and solitude, 
succeeding to the noisy clatter of the din- 
ner-table, were a relief to her; the cool 
night breezes fanned her heated brow; 
heavily-scented lime trees, and rich clusters 
of cream and crimson roses, filled the air 
with a thousand subtle perfumes, and 
seemed to calm and soothe the turmoil in 
her heart. 

Presently she came to the river—it sped 
along swiftly, but silently—a wide white 
flood in the silver moonlight. 

She walked slowly, her arms folded upon 
her bosom, her head bent downwards, her 
long silk draperies trailing heavily upon the 
gravel walk behind her. 

And, all at once, just where a bright 
gleam of summer moonshine broke through 
an opening in the dark trees, some one 
stood in front of her, and called her by her 
name: 

** Juliet, is that you?” 

She stood still and looked up. Hugh 
Fleming stood before her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
BY THE RIVER. 


“Yes, it is I,” she answered. ‘How 
did you come here? I did not know you 
were here. Were you dining in the next 
room to us?”’ 

He drew her into the deep shade of the 
trees before he answered her. 

“Yes, I was dining with my cousin; he 
asked me this afternoon. I did not want to 


come, but he made such a point of it that I 
could not well refuse. Believe me, had I 
known that you were to be here, I would not 
have come.” 

“How many apologies, Hugh, for the 
misfortune of meeting me!” she said, not 
reproachfully nor bitterly, but very, very 
sadly. 

He did not answer. 

They stood together, those two, in the 
utter silence of the night, alone, and yet 
apart; they were side by side, yet she did 


not even look at him; the dark trees threw 
their sheltering shadows about them, the 
wide river flowed on at their feet. Against 
its white hazy flood, Juliet’s tall dark figure 
stood out clear and distinct; he could see 
every line of the delicate profile turned away 
from him, every fluttering lock of her soft 
hair, that the light breeze had ruffled upon 
her brow, and the slender white fingers, 
clasped listlessly together, that shone out 
like ivory against her dark dress, 

“Shall I go? would you like me to go?” 
she asked, very gently, turning to him and 
holding out her hand, 

He took the hand, but held it fast. 

“No, as we have met, let me say good-by 
to you here. I must have seen you once 
again.” 

** Good-by?” she asked, falteringly. 

**Yes, good-by. I have made up my 
mind to go back to India as soon as I possi- 
bly can. Until then, I shall Jeave town and 
go into the country, to Paris, perhaps; any- 
where away from London and from you. 
It is better so, believe me.”’ 

Back upon her memory there came that 
scene at Sotherne, long years ago, when 
once before he had told her he was going to 
leave her: the darkened room, the flickering 
firelight—his words so nearly the same as 
those he was speaking now—the faint sick- 
ness at her heart, and then her own mad 
words of despair. 

Are things perpetually thus repeated and 
reproduced in this world in an ever revolv- 
ing circle? she wondered vaguely, with a 
dull aching wonder that was hardly pain. 

“Tam much stronger than I was,’’ he 
continued, in an unmovedly calm voice. 
‘*My doctor tells me there is noreason why 
I should stay in England longer than I like. 
I cannot well sail before the end of October 
or the beginning of November; but, mean- 
while, I have one or two invitations to Scot- 
land, and an uncle in the south who would 
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like to see me before I go back, and I can 
always spend a week or two in Paris with 
an old friend. I mean to leave town next 
week, and should have called to wish you 
good-by in a day or two; but, as we have 
met, let us say our good-by here; it will be 
better, don’t you think so ?”’ 

But Juliet stood still, with head low 
bowed upon her bosom, and did not answer, 

** You know very well how bitter it is to 
me to leave you,’’ he went on, after a few 


moments in a lower voice, and clasping the 
hand that he held tighter within his own. 
** But you know also that there is no other 
course left for me, after—after what has 
happened. As long asI am here, you can 
have no rest, no peace, my poor child—but 
when I am gone, and you are uo longer in 
daily dread of coming across me, you will 
be able to take an interest once more in 
your ordinary duties and occupations—the 
memory of much that is now painful to you 
will become softened and dimmed by time 
and absence, and you will grow reconciled 
to that life which my unfortunate presence 
has for a while troubled.” 

Then all at once the floodgates of her 
heart were opened, and she burst into a wild 
and passionate cry: 

“My life! what is my life? What have I 
to live for? What one single thing have I 
in this world to make me love it? Hugh, 
my love, my darling—do not leave me, for 
pity’s sake, do not leave me again—I can- 
not live without you—take me with you— 
take me with you!’ 

Her arms were round his neck, her warm 
breath, her passionate words in his ear, her 
heaving bosom upon his heart. With a 
smothered cry, he clasped her there, tightly, 
despairingly, and showered down mad hot 
kisses upon her sweet quivering lips. 

And then upon his heart she poured forth 
all the story of her wasted life, all the love 
she had given to him long ago, all the mis- 
erable despair that had driven her to marry 
Cis, all the honest struggles, the hard war- 
fare that she had waged ever since with her 
own heart. All the story of her husband’s 
falseness and duplicity, his coldness to her, 
his contemptible weakness, his powerless- 
ness to ensure even her regard and esteem— 
she told it all, the long pent-up misery of a 
lifetime, in broken sobbing words, clasped 
upon his heart; and then came again the 
wail: 

_“* What have I left—what have I to live 
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for, if you leave me? O Hugh! take me 
with you, take me with you!” 

In the moments of silence that succeeded 
her passionate words—words in which all 
pride, all shame,all self-consciousness, every 
lesser feeling was merged in the one great 
love that, through all its sinfulness, had yet 
something almost divine in its utter self- 
devotion, like the impress of a master’s 
chisel on the ruined temples of antiquity— 
in those few moments, when the beating of 
their own hearts seemed to sound in the 
ears of those two louder than the soft sigh- 
ing of the wind in the branches above them, 
than the subdued slush of the river against 
its banks at their feet—in those moments 
God knows what reckless agony of despair 
was not in the heart of the woman, what 
fierce heat of soul-consuming temptation in 
that of the man. 

And then he spoke, brokenly, tremblingly 
at first, but more steadily, more clearly, as 
he went on. 

**Dearest,’’ and his hand tenderly strayed 
over the soft dark head that lay on his 
bosom, ‘I do not think I ever loved you so 
well as at this moment. Do you remember 
im the old days how once before you offered 
your sweet self to me, love? and how I left 
you then because honor bade me?—fatal 
error, that I have ever since regretted, and 
never more bitterly than at this moment! 
Then it was myself that I considered; I was 
afraid of being thought to have taken an 
unfair advantage over you, to have sought 
your money, to have wooed you as the heir- 
ess, and not as the woman. If such scru- 
ples were strong enough to make me leave 
you then—leave you as, before God, I be- 
lieved, to forget me shortly in a more suit- 
able marriage with another—do you q@ot 
think I have ten thousand times stronger 
reasons for leaving you now—now that it is 
not my honor, but yours, that is at stake? 
Can your dishonor, your disgrace, bring 
happiness to either of us? Darling, I love 
you too well to take you at your word!” 

“*You despise me!’ she sobbed, moving 
uneasily in his arms, 

**Not so, love. Can a man, worthy of 
the name of man, ever do otherwise than 
honor the woman whose only sin is that of 
loving him too well? Tome you must ever 
be the same—it is of the world’s slanders 
that I was speaking—you do not know how 
cruel and how blighting they can be, my 
child. You think you would not feel them; 
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but, believe me, I should feel them for you. 
My Juliet, my darling! second, but dearest 
and strongest love of my life, that no other 
woman can ever displace from my heart 
whilst I live—by your own dear words you 
have placed yourself and your life in my 
hands, Well, then, I will dispose of it. I 
give it you back, as the most precious gift I 
can offer you! I tell you that, lonely and 
miserable as it is, it is still better and holier 
than the life you would spend with me— 
that there are duties still left for you, in the 
patient fulfilment of which you may still 
find—if not happiness, at least peace.”’ 

He ceased speaking. Juliet’s cheek, wet 
with tears, was pressed against his arm in 
silence. 

Across the river, the lights on the oppo- 
site bank gleamed out in the darkness, and 
flung long streaks of broken red flame 
across the water. A bird, awakened, per- 
haps, by the sound of their voices, twittered 
for a moment in the branches above them. 
A gust of distant laughter came up from 
the great white clubhouse behind them, so 
faint, so distant, that its merriment scarcely 
jarred upen them. All his life long, Hugh 
could see that scene before his eyes, and 
hear those sounds in his ears. 

* Hugh, I cannot—I cannot leave off lov- 
ing you,” she said, raising her heavy eyes, 
glistening with tears, to his. 

“God forbid that you should,” he an- 
swered. “I do not think the impossible is 
ever expected of us in this world—to tell 
you to do that would be to tell you to work 
miracles. Why should you not love me, my 
poor child? You have nothing else to Jove! 
Away with those who would see asin in 
love! Love is divine—intense honest love, 
ho@ever mistaken, however unfortunate the 
circumstances of it may be, must forever be 
erinobling to him who loves and to him who 
is loved. Love me, my child, as I shall love 
you; but, darling, we may not meet—not 
again in this world, if we can helpit. I 
will keep out of your way éven if I ever 
come back from India again; and for the 
present, for many years probably, there will 
be half the earth between us; and I will 
write to you often. We may at least be 
friends, dear friends, since we must be 
nothing more.”’ 

** You will write!’ she said, in a brighter 
voice—‘‘ that will comfort me; and I may 
write to you?” 

“Yes, indeed, I shall look for your letters 


—letters that, I trust, will not tell me of a 
thoroughly empty and wasted existence— 
that will not be filled from January to De- 
cember with nothing but the doings of 
fashionable life; of the sayings of such wo- 
men as Mrs. Dalmaine; of such men as 
Lord George Mannersley. Your heart is 
too noble, your mind is too refined, my 
Juliet, to waste on such companions as 
these. Go down toSotherne again, whether 
your husband go with you or not; live on 
your own land and among your own people; 
and then see whether life has not left you 
much to occupy and to interest you. It 
grieves me to think that Sotherne has beer 
so long neglected by your father’s daughter 
—dear Sotherne! Will it make you like to 
be there oftener, Juliet, if I tell you that I 
love the place, that when I am far away it 
will make me a little happier to think of 
you there than here? For my sake, if for 
nothing else, will you make it your home 
again?” 

“I will do everything you tell me,’ she 
auswered, humbly, looking up at him. 

He was not looking at her; his eyes were 
turned away across the shadowy river, and 
a gleam of moonlight lit up his strong brave 
face, that was neither beautiful nor young; 
yet out of his deep-set thoughtful eyes there 
shone the steadfast light of the great true 
heart within him, giving it a beauty of the 
soul which is lacking in many a more regu- 
larly chiselled countenance. 

At that moment Juliet felt she could 
hardly pity herself and her lot. It was se 
good, she felt, to be so loved and so cared 
for by such aman. It was something to 
have lived for, to have won such a heart as 
his! And if, indeed, as he told her, they 
must never meet again in this world, surely 
the memory of this night alone must con- 
sole her forever for the blank years that. 
were to succeed it. 

“You are so good tome!’’ she whispered. 

He looked down at her with one of those 
quick tender smiles which seemed to come 
into his face like a flash of sunlight for 
Juliet alone. 

But the sight of her white face of misery, 
of her dark upturned eyes, wet with unshed 
tears, and solemn in their unspeakable woe, 
seemed almost too much for him. The 
smile faded from his face, and his lip 
trembled. 

“Say good-by to me, my darling,” he 
whispered hurriedly. Once more their lips 
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met in a kiss wherein there was no longer 
any joy nor any passion, but only the blank 
despair of an eternal farewell. ‘ God help 
you, my child!’ he said; and turned from 
her suddenly, and left her standing there, a 
dark, silent, motionless figure, alone by the 
white swift river. 

Not looking after him, she stood there lis- 
tening—listening with every faculty within 
her—to the sound of his footsteps as they 
gradually died away upon the gravel path, 
Fainter and fainter they came to her ears, 
till at last a total silence succeeded to their 
irregular sound. It was the last of Hugh 
Fleming! So had he passed away from her 
forever. Thus was the tragedy of her life 
played out! 

With a long shivering sigh, Juliet turned 
and walked a few steps in the opposite di- 
rection; then stopped again, feeling strange- 
ly weak and feeble, and, leaning against the 
trunk of a tree, looked out again across the 
river. 

As she stood there, a boat dropped noise- 
lessly down the stream, close in to the 
shore. A man was rowing, a boy stood up 
in the front of the boat, and in the stern 
was a woman muffled up in a shawl, 
crouched down with her head bent forward 
upon her knees, her face buried in her 
lands. 

Afterwards Juliet recollected noticing this 
silent boat load, and speculating with some- 
thing like a keen interest upon what was 
the history of this little family, whose faces 
she could not see, and whose forms alone 
stood out in chiara oscura against the white 
background of the water. Whence did they 
come? Whither were they bound? What 
sorrow had bowed down that poor woman 
into that attitude of dejected grief? 

** God help her, whatever her trouble may 
be, poor soul!’ murmured Juliet, half 
aloud, as the boat passed out of sight round 
a bend of the river, And who knows 
whether that short prayer from the woman 
who knew her not, yet felt for her with that 
keen sense of human fellowship with suf- 
fering which sometimes, with a flash of 
godlike pity, seems to sweep away all dis- 
tinction of class and caste, and to make us 
one with the beggar in the street—who can 
say that that prayer was not indeed heard 
and answered to that other sorrow-laden 
woman, who did not even see the dark pity- 
ing figure of her who prayed for her upon 
the river bank as she passed by! 


In those first moments, Juliet hardly real- 
ized her own trouble. She could not have 
shed a single tear. If you had asked her 
the most trivial question, she would have 
answered you in her usual voice, as if 
nothing had happened. A numb feelingless 
apathy was upon her; she could not even 
fix her thoughts upon what had passed. 
She wondered vaguely if she was heartless, 
if she had turned into stone, if she had lost 
all power of sorrowing! 

**He is gone!’ she kept on repeating to 
herself. ‘I shall never see him in this 
world again; never hear his voice; never 
see him smile; never, never, as long as I 
live? And yet the words seemed like so 
many meaningless empty sounds to her as 
she uttered them. 

All at once the voices of her everyday life 
broke in upon her, Some of the gay party 
amongst whom she had sat at dinner-time 
—wuh, how long ago it seemed now! and 
what a lifetime she had lived through since 
she had last seen their faces!—came laugh- 
ing and chatting along the river-walk, talk- 
ing about some of the hundred little topics 
of daily life, about the bets upon the last 
week’s cricket-match, the plans for next 
week’s gayeties, the prospects and arrange- 
ments for Goodwood. Juliet shrank closer 
under the shadow of the tree against which 
she leant, until the talkers had gone by. 
Everything was going on just as usual, the 
world was hurrying on gay and careless 
from one bright scene of enjoyment to an- 
other ; and she herself—ah God! how utterly 
alone in it she was! 

With a sudden pang of suffering she 
roused herself, and walked hastily back to 
the house, She found Flora and Captain 
Hartley lingering together among the rose- 
beds. 

“It is getting late, Flora; we had better 
go home. Do you think my carriage is 
here? Captain Hartley, will you kindly go 
and inquire for it?”’ 

“Are you tired, Juliet?” asked Flora, in 
a sort of dreamy voice, as Jack Hartley hur- 
ried off. 

“Yes, dear, very tired; I have had a 
headache, Has any one of our party gone 
yet?”’ 

“No, I think not; but all those other 
men have left who were dining in the next 
room,” 

“Ah!” and she drew along breath. Then 
he was gone! 
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**You are not half clad, Flora, in that 
thin muslin dress, Come, child, fetch your 
cloak, and let us go.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


CAPTAIN HARTLEY RETIRES GRACEFULLY. 


SoMEBODY tapped at Mrs. Travers’s bed- 
room door at about eleven o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. 

“May I come in, Juliet?” said Flora, 
half openingit. ‘Is your headache better?” 

Juliet lay on the sofa wrapped in a white 
dressing-gown; her dark hair fell in thick 
masses on the cushions behind her head, 
and her face was as white as marble, 
There were heavy circles round her lustre- 
less eyes, which made them look as if they 
had been open all the night. Her appear- 
ance was sufficient to have attracted notice 
to her wan and miserable face, but Flora 
did not seem conscious of it. Something 
else was on the girl’s mind. 

**T have come to tell you something—a 
piece of news,’’ she said, standing a little 
behind her sister-in-law, so that her face 
was hidden from her. 

“Well, what isit?”’ said Juliet, listlessly. 

** Juliet, Captain Hartley proposed to me 
last night, and I accepted him.” 

And then Juliet sat bolt upright on the 
sofa and looked at her. 

Flora hung her head; there was none of 
the exultant joy, none of the shy gladness 
of a girl who has won a longed-for lover, in 
her face—only white cheeks, and heavy 
eyelids that were swollen with tears and 
sleeplessness. 

“Accepted Jack Hartley, Flora!’ cried 
Juliet. ‘* Why, youdon’t care for him any 
more than Ido. What can have possessed 
you?” 

“‘T have accepted him,” repeated Flora, 
with a certain doggedness, and looking 
away from her sister-in-law out of the 
window. 

And then Juliet got up and stood in front 
of the girl, and, taking both her hands in 
hers, forced her to look into her face. 

‘Flora, my dear,’’ she said, gently, you 
have got yourself into a great scrape, for 
you know very well that you care for Wat- 
tie Ellison and for no one else.” 

** You have no right to say that, Juliet,” 
she cried, impatiently, her eyes filling with 
sudden tears; ‘that is all at an end. I 


have promised to marry Jack, and I must 
abide by my word.” 

** You shall do nothing of the sort,” cried 
Juliet, passionately. All at once she seemed 
to see in herself almost a divine mission to 
save this young ignorant girl from the con- 
sequences of her own folly. In the old 
days no one had put out a hand to save her 
from a loveless marriage, but it should not 
be her fault if Flora fell into the same fatal 
error that had shadowed her own life. Here 
was a duty and an occupation even such as 
Hugh had told her she would find in her 
life; something to do at once for another 
that should leave her no time for vain and 
selfish repinings over her own fate. 

“Listen to Flora,” she said, ina 
voice that was solemn from the earnestness 
of her meaning; ‘‘never, if I can prevent 
it, shall you be guilty of the sin of marrying 
one man whilst your heart belongs to an- 
other.” 

“Sin, Juliet!” faltered Flora. 

Yes, for sin it is, and nothing less. Do 
you not know, child, that a wedding-gown 
and a gold ring and a few spoken words 
have no possible power to change the heart? 
Girls seem to think that with their wedding- 
day everything is altered and swept away— 
that their present life is ended, and a new 
self ushered in that will remember no more, 
nor feel nor think any longer the feelings or 
the thoughts of old, I tell you, Flora, it is 
not so. The man that you love to-day you 
will love after you are married to another, 
possibly all the more intensely because he is 
so hopelessly beyond your reach; the 
thoughts, the hopes, the longings that be- 
long to Wattie Ellison to-day, will be his 
on the morrow of your wedding, though a 
triple wedding-ring and thrice-told vows 
were to bind you to Jack Hartley. If girls 
thought of this oftener, there would be fewer 
unhappy marriages in the world. Quarrel 
with your Wattie if you like, and die an old 
maid—you will be ten thousand times hap- 
pier so than if you become that most wretch- 
ed and miserable of God’s creatures, a 
loveless wife.” 

The earnestness of her words impressed 
the girl with a sort of terror—Flora was 
trembling in every limb. ‘* What shall I 
do?’ she cried, clasping her hands together 
despairingly. ‘‘ You see, I have promised 
—how can I possibly get out of it now?” 

* Did Captain Hartley say anything about 
calling here to-day?” 
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** Yes, he was to come about balf-past 
twelve this morning to see me. I do 
not know how to meet him, I am so mis 
erable!” 

Juliet glanced at the clock. 

** Very well, Flora, if you will do exactly 
as I tell you, and leave everything to me, I 
will see if I can get you out of this trouble.” 

** How good you are!’ cried Flora, and 
she flung her arms round Juliet’s neck, and, 
amid a flood of tears, confessed many things 
to her about her foolish infatuation for Jack 
Hartley’s handsome face, which had made 
her behave so badly to Wattie—and how 
she loved Wattie with her whole heart and 
soul, but was afraid he was too angry and 
disgusted with her heartless flirting ever to 
forgive her or to care for her again. 

** You are a very naughty silly girl,’ said 
Juliet to her; ‘but Iam determined that 
you shal) not be a wicked one as well. Now 
you must do exactly as I tell you. Go and 
put on your bonnet, and tell William to call 
youacab. You are to go straight to Mrs, 
Dalmaine, and tell her I have sent you to 
lunch with her, and you can take her those 
dress patterns, and talk about that new 
dress I promised you, and stay there till I 
call for you this afternoon in the carriagé, 
If she is going out, you can still sit quietly 
there till I come for you, but you must prom- 
ise me not to come away from her house till 
I fetch you.”’ 

** [ will do anything you tell me, Juliet,’’ 
answered the girl, meekly and gratefully. 

So it came to pass that when Captain 
Hartley was ushered half an hour later into 
the cool flower-scented drawing-room in 
Grosvenor Street, he found sitting there, 
not his pretty gray-eyed, fair-headed flancee, 
but her handsome sister-in-law, calm and 
self-possessed as usual outwardly, but in- 
wardly awaiting the interview with no little 
trepidation. 

Now, to say the truth, Jack Hartley had 
been all the morning in a very disturbed 
and uncomfortable frame of mind, and had 
been ever since a very early hour reflecting 
with some dismay and a very bad headache 
on his last night’s after-dinner escapade. 

To say that he had been drunk overnight 
would perhaps be rather overstating the 
fact—but he certainly had taken more 
champagne than was usual to him, and, as 
he grimly reflected, it had been beastly 
swect stuff, and bad flown to his head in an 
unaccountable manner. 


He certainly admired and even liked Flora 
Travers very much indeed. He had sat 
next her at dinner, and had wandered about 
among the rosebeds in the darkened garden 
with her afterwards. The night air had 
been soft and balmy, the night odors had 
been sweet and soul-entrancing; there had 
been no listeners save the grasshoppers and 
the night moths with folded wings among 
the flower-beds, and no lookers-on save the 
silver stars and one jewel-eyed frog upon 
the gravel path, staring at them with all his 
might and main, 

Given all these fortuitous circumstances, 
and a young man and a maiden wandering 
about alone together in a shadowy garden, 
and given that the young man is of a senti- 
mental and impressionable turn of mind, 
and has taken rather more than is good for 
him, and that the maiden is fair to look 
upon; that her slight white-robed figure 
gleams out with graceful distinctness in the 
darkness, that her eyes shine upon him in 
the starlight with a softness which no gas- 
burners have ever imparted to them before; 
given all this, and you can have but one in- 
evitable result—love-making. It may be 
only a little sham manufacture—a pretty 
make-believe on both sides; or it may be 
that, carried away by a temporary exalta- 
tion, the love assumes a more serious aspect, 
and is made in real sober earnest; but in 
some shape or other you may be very sure 
that love-making will go on. 

Now, Jack Hartley had been so carried 
away into making much more serious love 
than he had any idea of. 

When he drove down to that Hurlingham 
dinner he had no more intention of propos- 
ing to pretty Flora Travers than he had of 
eloping with his grandmother. So that 
when he awoke the following morning, and 
realized that he had not only proposed to 
her, but had also been accepted, he was, to 
say the least of it, very much disturbed. 

Not that he in any way objected to the 
little spoilt beauty. She was charming, a 
dear little girl, a prize any man might be 
proud of; but our friend Jack was not ex- 
actly in a position for marrying anything 
short of an heiress with five thousand a 
year. 

His own income was small, and his debts 
were alarmingly large, and had a way of 
increasing weekly and yearly with a fearful 
steadiness and regularity; and Jack knew 
very well that Flora was no heiress, and 
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thet with no money of hers could that long 
list of debts be paid off. 

Nevertheless, Jack Hartley was a gentle- 
man, and nv idea of not keeping to his bar- 
gain entered for one moment into his head. 

As he pulled on his boots, and rang the 
bell for his shaving water, he cursed himself 
for a fool to have been carried away by a 
pair of gray eyes and a soft little white hand, 
and all the witchery of a midsummer night, 
into doing so very mad a deed as he had 
been guilty of the evening before; but all 
the same, he sent for a button-hole flower, 
and took very particular pains with his dress 
and general appearance, and started off with 
eager punctuality for his interview with the 
girl who had promised to become his wife. 

“‘T called to see Miss Travers,’’ he said, 
when he had shaken hands with Juliet. 

“Yes, I kuow, Captain Hartley,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘ but Flora has gone out to Junch.” 

“*Gone out!’ he repeated, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, I have sent her out; and, if you 
will not mind, Captain Hartley, I want to 
have a little talk to you myself.” 

**O, certainly, Mrs, Travers; but, man- 
like, as soon as he scented opposition, he 
began to make up his mind to stick to Flora 
with all his might. 

**Do you know, Captain Hartley,”’ began 
Juliet, rather nervously, fidgsting with the 
trimmings of her dress as she spoke, ‘* I am 
afraid this is rather a foolish business alto- 
gether between you and Flora.” 

** How foolisk?’’ he asked, a little stiffly. 

** Well, I need not tell you that a marriage 
between you would be utterly out of the 
question. Ido not think that, from alll 
have heard, you are in a position atall; and 
Flora would have nothing but what her 
father might allow ber—which would not be 
much, were she to marry you—as I am sure 
he would most strongly object to it. And 
—forgive me if I appear impertinent—but 
it is said that you have extravagant habits, 
and are very much in debt—is it not so? 
Of course her father would expect you to 
relinquish the one and to clear yourself 
from the other—may I ask how you would 
propose doing so?” 

Jack Hartley was silent. He sat forward 
on his chair, and twisted his hat about in 
his hands, and looked rather sulky. 

** Flora has been entrusted to my care,” 
continued Juliet, ‘“‘and I consider myself 
answerable to her parents for any impru- 
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dence she may be led into whilst staying 
with me; so you must forgive my speaking 
to you so openly upon this subject. Cap- 
tain Hartley, excuse me for telling you that 
I don't believe that you are prepared to alter 
your whole style of living for Flora’s sake, 
neither do I think that she is the sort of 
girl who would be happy as a poor man’s 
wife.” 

** How can I propose to a girl one evening 
and give her up the next morning?” said 
Jack, surlily; ‘how can you expect me to 
do such a blackguard thing? At all events, 
let me plead my cause, such as it is, to her 
parents.”’ 

** That is precisely what I want to avoid; 
at preset, no one knows anything about it 
but you two and myself—let us all three 
settle that it is a foolish and impossible idea, 
and there need be nothing more said about 
it.?? 

** But Flora herself will not consent to 
give me up, Mrs. Travers; and if the dear 
little girl is willing to stick to me, by George, 
I will stick to her!’ 

**Flora,”’ answered Juliet, with a smile— 
for she had no intention of lowering her 
sister-in-law’s dignity, nor of wounding Cap- 
tain Hartley's feelings, by revealing to him 
that Flora was not in the least in love with 
him, and had only accepted him from pique 
with another man—‘“ Flora is, I am happy 
to say, too sensible to wish to carry on an 
engagement which she knows can never re- 
sult in marriage, and which can only bring 
trouble on you both. I have had a long 
talk with her this morning, and she has de- 
cided to be guided by me entirely; and if 
you will consent to look upon your last 
night’s words to her asa piece of folly on 
both sides which had better be forgotten as 
soon as possible, she has commissioned me 
to tell you that she will do the same, as she 
is sure that it will be better for your happi- 
ness to forget her,” 

*““You mean to say that she wants to 
break it off, then?’’ 

“Yes, I think she does; and fortunately 
you have not known each other long enough 
for it to be more than a transient pang to 
either of you. I shall send Flora home in 
a few days; and if you do not meet her till 
next season, you will probably have quite 
got over any litle awkwardness by that 
time, and be very thankful to me for having 
spared you the misery of a marriage on a 
very small and inadequate income,” 
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* Jack Hartley began pacing up and down 
the room. It was really a wonderful piece 
of luck to have things so comfortably taken 
out of his hands, and to have the way to an 
honorable retreat so comfortably opened to 
him. Of course the idea of marriage with 
a penniless girl was madness—it couldn’t 
be thought of; he ought to be too thankful 
to any one who saved him from the misery 
of a comfortiess lodging, a badly-dressed 
wife, possible babies, ill-cooked dinners, 
cheap cigars, and a maid-of-all-work. Even 
a passing thought of these things made him 
shudder with horror and disgust. Mrs, 
Travers was quite right; he was not sufli- 
ciently in love with Flora to be able even to 
contemplate with equanimity such an utter 
revolution in his life for her sake; he had 
better by all means resign her at once, and 
be satisfied that he had done all an honora- 
ble man could be expected to do to fulfil the 
rash engagement he had so foolishly entered 
into; he had been perfectly ready to fulfil 
his part of the contract, and if she and her 
relations had seen fit to draw back, why, he 
ought to thank his stars for getting off so 
easily, and be perfectly content. 

Perfectly content, of course, 

And yet there was a hankering at his 
heart for another sight of her gray eyes, and 
the small fair head, and the saucy red lips 
that somehow, now that they were to be 
taken away from him, seemed to become 
more precious in his sight than they had 
ever appeared before. 

“I suppose 1 might not see her again— 
just to wish her good-by?” he said, rather 
piteously, stupping in his uneasy walk about 
the room in front of Juliet’s chair, whilst a 
vision of one more kiss from those sweet 
lips floated temptingly before his imagina- 
tion. 

‘Certainly not,’’ answered Juliet; and 
she could not help laughing, for she pictured 
to herself at once how Flora would weep 
and deplore her wickedness, and probably 
confess the whole truth about Wattie in her 
self-reproaches, and so break down the 
whole course of her own strong line of argu- 
ment. ‘Certainly not; no possible good 
could come’ of it, and it would be only a 
very painful ordeal for her.” 

‘*Well, I dare say you are right,” said 
Captain Hartley, ruefully. ‘* Will you tell 
her I am sorry—I spoke rashly to her; I 
ought, of course, to have considered every- 
thing—and | wouldn’t drag her down toa 
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wretchedly poor marriage for the world. I 
shall always be fond of her, and grateful to 
her for being willing to have me—but it is 
better not; and now I think I will go, Mrs. 
Travers.” 

So, with a tremble of real emotion in his 
broken words,such as he had hardly believed 
himself capable of feeling for little Flora 
Travers, Captain Hartley took his leave, 
walked sumewhat unsteadily down Grosve- 
nor Street, owing to an unusual dimness be- 
fore his eyes, then turned into Bond Street, 
where he encountered a friend, into whose 
arm he linked his own, and by the time he 
had reached his club in Pall Mall had, under 
the influence of congenial society and a good 
cigar, completely recovered his equanimity 
and his usual good spirits. 

Wattie Ellison was hard at work at his 
chambers in the Temple. No painting lit- 
ter, no easels with half-finished pictures 
upon them were to be seen about his rooms 
now, as in the old days when he had aspired 
to be a Royal Academician, and had copied 
Gretchen Rudenbach’s gentle face as a study 
for his “‘ Joan of Are.”’ Somewhere or 
other up in a lumber-room, behind several 
dusty portmanteaus, and a pile of very much 
dustier law papers, that same canvas was 
leaning with its face to the wall, just as it 
had been left on the morning of Georgie 
Travers’s death—with the figure of Joan of 
Are drawn in, and Gretchen Rudenbach’s 
face, fairly finished, shining like the head 
of a saint out of the blank canvas, whilst a 
confused mass of black chalk scratches all 
round it served dimly to shadow forth the 
howling raving multitude that were to have 
been seen struggling and fighting below her 
scaffold. 

Long ago had Wattie Ellison done with 
such idle fancies of a short cut to fame and 
fortune. His table now-a-days is covered 
with briefs, his clerk looks in every now 
and then to receive orders and directions, 
and his face looks very stern and aged since 
the days when he was poor Georgie’s penni- 
less lover who rode his uncle’s horses, and 
had much ado to keep himself in. boots and 
breeches through the hunting season. 

Presently the clerk comes in with a cup 
of coffee and a piece of dry toast on a tray, 
announcing it somewhat pompously as 
“your lunch, sir.” Mr, Ellison answers, 
“All right, put it down,” and goes on with 
his reading and taking notes till the coffee 
gets stone-cold, when he drinks it all off at 
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a gulp, and munches the toast with his eyes 
still riveted upon the blue pages of the draft 
in his hand. 

Little enough time has a rising young bar- 
rister, with a fast-spreading reputation for 
talent, for any such trivial occupation as 
luncheon! 

Presently the clerk looks in again. 

“If you please, sir,’? he says, with some 
hesitation, “‘ there is a lady wishes to speak 
to you.”’ 

‘Eh, what—a lady? Some begging gov- 
erness, I suppose. I can’t possibly see her, 
Adams.”’ 

**SoI told her, sir,’? said Adams, doubt- 
fully; ‘‘ but she seemed to think you would 
be sure to speak to her—and she is a lady, 
sir, and none of your begging-women.”’ 

** Very well, go and ask her her name.”’ 

Presently Adams came back with Mrs. 
Travers’s card between a very much ink- 
stained finger and thumb. 

Show her in at once.” 

And Juliet enters. 

**T am very sorry todisturb you, Wattie,”’ 
says Juliet, when she had shaken hands 
with him, and had taken the chair he has- 
tened to offer her. I wont detain you one 
moment; I only want to ask you if you will 
go down to Broadley next Sunday.’’ 

““Why, is Mr. Travers ill?” he asked, 
quickly. 

** Not at all, that I know of; but the old 
man is always, as you know, glad to see 
you; and, besides, Flora will be at home 
again,’’ added Juliet, looking down demure- 
ly at the threadbare carpet below her feet. 

*“*I don’t see what that has to do with 
me,’’ answered Wattie, with stern disappro- 
bation of Flora and her movements in his 
voice. 

“Don’t you?” cried Juliet, looking up at 
him suddenly in her impetuous way; * then 
I will tell you—I think it has everything to 
do with you. I am avery old friend of 
yours, Wattie,so I am going to take the 
liberty of telling you that you are just throw- 
ing your happiness away; and I can tell you 
that, if you wont take the trouble to put out 
your hand to take her, somebody else will 
save you the trouble.” 

“*If Flora prefers somebody else—’’ be- 
gan Wattie, stifily. 

**She does nothing of the sort,” broke in 
Juliet, angrily; ‘‘and the proof is that she 
is going back home to Broadley again as free 
as when she came to me; and I can tell 
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you,” she added, with a free translation of 
the events that had happened which was 
thoroughly feminine, ‘“‘that if she had 
chosen she might have gone home engaged 
to Captain Hartley, and that she is not ought 
to be a proof to you that, whatever little 
faults she may have, her heart, at all events, 
is in the right place.’’ 

“Do you mean to say that Hartley pro- 
posed to her?’’ asked Wattie, excitedly; for 
the idea of a rival is never pleasing to any 
man. 

** Certainly I do; and somebody else will 
probably do the same unless you look after 
her yourself. I have no patience with you, 
Wattie—letting a nice affectionate girl like 
Flora slip through your fingers, just because 
you don’t choose to take the trouble to 
speak to her.”’ 

“It is not that, I assure you, Mrs. Tray- 
ers,’”’ began Wattie, eagerly, and flushing a 
little as he spoke. ‘‘ I never meant to force 
Flora’s affections—and I have fancied late- 
ly that she did not care for me except as an 
old friend. She has been cold in her man- 
ner to me, and has done several things 
which she knew I did not wish her to do, 
For instance, there was the day at Lord’s— 
could anything prove more plainly to a man 
that a girl did not care for him than that 
proves?’’ 

what fools you men are!’ cried 
Juliet; ‘‘ why, her coldness to you and dis- 
regard of your wishes was just what showed 
how much she was thinking of you; and as 
to the cricket-match, why, she went in a 
dark-blue bonnet which made her look al- 
most plain, just because you are a Harrow 
man!’’ 

** So she did!’ exclaimed Wattie, remem- 
bering the fact for the first time. “I did 
not notice it then.” 

‘*Why, you were blind! A more marked 
encouragement could not have been given 
to you. You men always seem to think a 
girl must throw herself into your arms be- 
fore you can believe in her sincerity. Now, 
don’t be a fool, my dear friend; go down to 
Broadley next Sunday, and see if I am right 
or not about her affection for you.” 

Wattie Ellison promised somewhat shame- 
facedly that he would go down to Broadley, 
and Juliet shook hands with him and took 
her leave. 

From the Temple Mrs. Travers drove to 
Mrs. Dalmaine’s house, where Flora was 
waiting impatiently for her. 
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“Well, Flora, I have settled it all for 
you,” said Juliet, as the two drove off to- 
gether. ‘Captain Hartley has behaved 
very well, and acknowledged the wisdom of 
all I said to him. I have convinced him 
that an engagement with you would be the 
height of folly, as there would never be 
money enough for you to marry upon, and 
your father would never hear of it; so it’s 
all at an end, and he has sent you a pretty 
message, and we are neither of us ever going 
to allude to the subject again; he is not at 
all angry with you, and thinks you are quite 
right—and I don’t think he is very broken- 
hearted; so let us never speak of it again.” 

**O Juliet, how can I ever prove my grat- 
itude to you?” 

‘“*Why, by doing exactly as I tell you. I 
am sorry to put an end to your visit, my 
dear, but I am going to send you home to- 
morrow.” 

** Not really?—O Juliet!” 

** Yes, really, Flora. Believe me, after 
what has passed, it would be very awkward 
for you to meet Captain Hartley; besides, I 
have promised him that you shall go—it is 
only right and fair to him.” 

Flora shed a few tears behind her veil. 
“I have been very foolish and wrong, I 
know, Juliet dear,’”’ she said; ‘‘ but losing 
the rest of the season seems a dreadful 
punishment.” 

** Well, take your punishment patiently,” 
said Juliet, laughing, ‘‘ and then perhaps it 
will turn out better than you expect; and 
be thankful, you foolish child, that you are 
not punished much more severely than by 
missing a few balls and fetes,”’ 

But of that other interview with Wattie 
Ellison at the Temple, and of his proposed 
visit to Broadley on the following Sunday, 
Juliet like a true tactician, said not a single 
word, 

They were passing down Bond Street, and 
stopped fora moment at one of the large 
jewellers’ shops. 

**You needn’t get out, Flora; I am only 
just going to ask if my bracelet is mended,”’ 
said Juliet, as she got out of the carriage. 

She went into the shop. A gentleman 
stood with his back to her, Jeaning over the 
counter. It was her husband. 

A shopman was holding up before him a 
very handsome diamond locket, for which 
he was apparently bargaining, whilst several 
others of the same kind lay spread out in 
their velvet cases on the counter. 
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“T don’t think I can do better than have 
that one,”’ said Cis, 

** Certainly, sir; itis quite the handsomest 
thing of the kind we have had for some 
time, and I am sure would give satisfaction- 
Where shall I send it for you, sir?’ 

**To Miss Rudenbach—120 Victoria Vil- 
las, Notting Hill,’’ answered Cis, in a dis- 
tinct voice, dictating the address to the man, 
who wrote it down. 

**T will call again,” said Juliet, turning 
to the door, to the man who had come for- 
wardtoher. ‘I find I have forgotten some- 
thing. I will call to-morrow.” 

And she got herself out of the shop and 
into her carriage with a sort of bruised gid- 
dy sensation one has after one has hada 
severe fall or a severe blow. 

**Was the bracelet done?” said Flora. 
‘* Why, how white you look, Juliet.’ 

‘*Home!”’ said Juliet to the footman, 
who was waiting for orders, and spoke not 
another word all the rest of the drive. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A DIAMOND LOCKET AND A ROSEBUD. 


GRETCHEN RUDENBACH sat in her pretty 
little drawing-room in Victoria Villas, with 
both elbows leaning on the table, her chin 
in her hands, and her eyes fixed on some- 


thing in front of her.. The something is a 
diamond-studded locket ip a blue velvet case. 

Don’t be alarmed, gentle virtuous-souled 
reader—there is no disgraceful episode, no 
shameful meaning, attached to this spar- 
kling jewelled ornament. It is simply and 
solely a wedding present. 

When Gretchen Rudeabach had written 
to Cis Travers and asked him to come and 
see her, and had so prevented his accom- 
panying his wife to her dinner at Hurling- 
ham, it was that she really wished for his 
counsel and advice upon a very important 
subject. 

The fact was, that she had lately fallen 
in again with her old admirer, David Ander- 
son—no longer the shambling, awkward, 
wild, red-bearded David of the old singing- 
class days in Blandford Street, but a sleek, 
well-mannered, well-to-do-looking David, 
inclined to be portly, and wearing irreproach- 
able clothes—who bore upon his outer man 
the impress of the success of his life, and 
who had the grave and serious aspect of a 
moneyed Scotch merchant. 
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Mr. David Anderson stood now in his 
dead father’s shoes, and was head partner 
of the hide and tallow business in Glasgow; 
and the younger Anderson, from his early 
experience and training in a good London 
house of business, had made a much more 
profitable thing out of hide and tallow than 
ever his somewhat humdrum and old-fash- 
ioned father had done. Mr. David Ander- 
son had his town house in Glasgow and his 
country house near Dunoon, on the banks 
of the Clyde, where his widowed mother 
kept house for him, and where he soon be- 
gan to desire to install a wife. 

Then he bethought himself of his first 
love, the blue-eyed maiden with the Ger- 
man name, who had so snubbed and de- 
spised him in the old days. 

It was not likely, thought our friend, with 
the serene self-satisfaction of a self-made 
wealthy man, and with, it must be owned, 
some knowledge of the weaknesses of the 
fair sex—it was not likely that she would 
scorn and despise him now—now that he 
had so important anamein the hide and 
tallow business, and could offer her a rich 
and comfortable home, with any number of 
servants at her command, and handsome 
carriages to drive about in. A plain and 
ungainly wooer presents a very different ap- 
pearance to the female mind when he is 
backed up by such arguments as these, 

So David Anderson came up to London 
and hunted up his old love with some little 
difficulty and a praiseworthy perseverance, 
and made her, without more ado, a plain 
Statement of his means, and an offer of his 
hand and fortune. 

And then it was that Gretchen sent off 
for Cis Travers to ask his advice. 

She could no more have helped turning to 
him in any crisis of her life than she could 
help, in spite of her judgment and reason, 
considering him the best and dearest of men. 

There was about this litth woman a 
humility of gratitude, a doglike fidelity, 
which nothing could ever alter or change in 
her. She considered that she owed every 
success of her life to his boyish kindness to 
her, and she could never forget it. 

So she sent for him, to advise her whether 
she should marry David, or whether she 
should reject him. And Cis ‘Travers gave 
her pretty nearly the same advice that he 
had given her five years ago, when he used 
to walk with her to her music lessons in 
Bloomsbury Square. He told her that David 


was not half good enough for her, that he 
was rough and ungainly, that she would ‘be 
throwing herself away upon him, and that 
she must not think of it. 

Selfishly, asin the old days, though he 
could not marry her himself, he did not 
want any one else to have her. 

Gretchen, resenting inwardly every word 
that he said, promised, nevertheless, to 
think it over for a day and a night before 
she decided. And when the day and night 
were over, she wrote to hii and told him 
that, in spite of his advice, she had deter- 
mined that she would marry David, that he 
had much improved in every way, and she 
felt sure that he would make her happy, 
and that she did not think it would be right 
to refuse so very good an offer. And by the 
same post she wrote to David, and in a few 
simple grateful words accepted him for her 
lover. 

Cis Travers thereupon went out and 
bought her the diamond locket, and sent it 
to her with a letter so full of tragical re- 
proaches and despairing reproofs to her for 
her cruelty to him, and broken-hearted 
prayers for her happiness, that even Gretchen 
could not help laughing at it as the most ab- 
surd and extravagant letter from a married 
man to a woman who was nothing but his 
friend and his confidante, that could possibly 
have been penned, 


And the locket gave her no pleasure. It 
was too handsome a gift under the circum- 
stances, and Gretchen felt sure that her 
future husband would not approve of it. 

She was still sitting puzzling over it when 
David Anderson came in. 

“Look here,” she said to him; “ Mr, 
Travers has just sent me this locket. I wish 
he had not—it is too handsome for me.” 

“T don’t know about being too handsome, 
my dear,’’ answered her lover, looking at 
her proudly. ‘‘I could, and mean to, give 
you plenty of diamonds far handsomer than 
that, and I am sure they will be none too 
good for you; but that is too handsome a 
present for Mr. Travers to give you—you 
are right there.”’ 

Gretchen had instinctively crushed up the 
offendingly exaggerated letter in her hand 
and slipped it into her pocket as Mr. Ander- 
son entered. No occasion to make him 
jealous on the second day of her engage- 
ment to him! 

** Well,”’ she said, standing up and shut- 
ting the case; “‘I don’t like taking it, for I 
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feel sure his wife would not like his giving 
it to me;”’ and she blushed a little as she 
spoke. 

“Very likely not, my dear. 
you mean to do about it?” 

‘Why, David, that is just what I was go- 
ing to ask you—what would you advise me 
to do?”’ she asked, with a sweet deferential 
glance up at him. 

“Send it back to him, my dear,’ an- 
swered honest David. 

** That is just what I think I ought to do,” 
she answered; “‘ but how shall I do it? for 
he has been a very kind friend to me all my 
life, and I should be very sorry to offend 
him or hurt his feelings.” 

** Well, Gretchen, I should advise you to 
take it back yourself and give it to his wife; 
such a present should not goto any buta 
man’s own wife—let her have it and do 
what she likes with it,” 

**You are quite right, David, and I will 
follow your advice,” cried Gretchen, with 
alacrity. And she folded the case back in 
its papers, locked it up in her desk, and de- 
termined to carry it back to Grosvenor 
Street herself on the morrow. 


What do 


It was Sunday afternoon, and Juliet was 
sitting alone; Mrs. Dalmaine had been 
lunching with her, but had left. Flora had 
gone home two days ago, and Cis had gone 
out by himself. All at once the door opened, 
and Miss Rudenbach was announced. 

With everything within her kindling into 
an angry indignation at the name, Juliet 
rose from her chair to receive her visitor 
with wellured surprise at the visit in her 
face. 

Gretchen came forward, blushing and 
trembling, bolding a white parcel in her 
hand. 

** You will wonder at my calling on you, 
Mrs. Travers,’’ she said, nervously; ‘ but I 
wanted to give you this—this parcel—it is a 
present which your husband—” 

** Excuse me, Mademoiselle Rudenbach,”’ 
interrupted Juliet, with haughty sternness; 
*‘if your business is with my husband, he 
is not at home; and surely whatever you 
may have to say to him cannot be fittingly 
said to his wife.” 

‘* But no—” answered Gretchen, looking 
up at her with a calm surprise in her blue 
eyes; ‘‘I do not’ want him; it isto youl 
wanted to speak. He is very kind—he has 
given me a present which is far too hand- 
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some, and which I cannot take—I do not 
want to offend him, so I have brought it 
back to you. See here for yourself how 
handsome it is—you will understand that I 
could not accept such a present.’ 

She opened the case in her hand, and held 
out the flashing diamonds towards her. 

Mrs. Travers pushed it away from her 
without a glance; for had she not seen that 
locket before! 

** Presents from my husband to you,”’ she 
said with an indignant flush, ‘‘are not 
things which you should dare to name to 
me. Keep your diamonds, Mademoiselle 
Rudenbach—I do not grudge them to you 
—but spare me at least the insult of your 
presence in my house,”’ 

And then all at once it flashed upon 
Gretchen what she meant, and what Cis 
Travers’s wife took her for. With a cry of 
dismay she sprang towards her. 

“Mrs. Travers! what can you mean? 
What is it possible that you can have 
thought of me? Your+husband has been 
the kindest of my friends for years—this 
locket was his wedding present to me—I am 
going to be married to Mr. Anderson.’ 

** Going to be married!’ repeated Juliet, 
in astonishment. 

“Yes. You have taken me for a dread- 
fully wicked woman. Is it possible that he 
has never told you of all his kinduess to me, 
when, without his help, I should have 
starved?”’ 

Juliet shook her head, feeling more and . 
more bewildered. And then Gretchen sat 
down near her and told ber the whole story 
of her life, and how Cis had helped her and 
been kind to her when she was along, and 
ill, and penniless; and how he had been her 
friend ever since. 

She confessed to his wife with timid blush- 
es how at one time she had perhaps thought 
a little too much about Cis for her own hap- 
piness, and how she had gone down to Soth- 
erne to see him married, and had prayed 
fervent prayers for the happiness of both 
husband and wife from her hidden corner 
in the little country church. 

But long ago, she said—even on that very 
day—-had such foolish thoughts been ban- 
ished from her heart, and Cis had been only 
to her the dearest and truest friend that any 
lonely woman could wish for. 

wish I‘had known all this long ago?’ 
said Juliet, with a sigh. And then, with 
one of those generous impulses which were 
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natural to her honest character, she went 
up close to the little pianiste, and took hold 
of her hands and kissed her. ‘* Will you 
forgive me,”’ she said, ‘‘for having done 
you agrievous wrong in my heart? Yes, it 
is quite true that I had thought badly of 
you; but Ican never do so again. If Cis 
had told me about you long ago, I should 
have been glad and proud to have been your 
friend; is it too late for me to become so 
now?”’ 

** Dear Mrs. Travers!’ murmured Gretch- 
en, overcome by the sudden kindness of her 
words. 

**Look here,” continued Juliet, taking 
up the velvet case from where she had 
dropped it a few minutes ago scornfully on 
the table; ‘‘ you will no longer refuse to ac- 
cept this locket, will you, if Iask you to 
take it as a joint gift from myself as well as 
from Cecil, with all my most sincere good 
wishes for the happiness of your married 
life.” 

And so Cecil Travers opened the door and 
found the two women sitting hand in hand 
together on the sofa, with the glittering 
diamond locket between them. No wonder 
that he stood still and stared at so unexpect- 
ed a sight. 

*‘T am congratulating Mademoiselle Ru- 
denbach on her engagement,’’ said Juliet, 
looking at her husband not without a spice 
of malicious delight at his evident confusion, 
** She has been showing me the locket you 
have given her. I have asked her to let me 
share in the gift as well as in the good 
wishes.”’ 

And Cis could find no words wherein to 
answer her; he could only shake hands with 
Gretchen in silence, and look unutterably 
foolish and awkward. 

After afew commonplace remarks relative 
to the weather, Gretchen wisely took her 
leave, and left the husband and wife 
together. 

** Cis,’”’ said Juliet, standing up close to 
her husband when they were alone—‘ Cis, 
what a pity it is that you did not tell me 
what a great friend you were of Miss Ruden- 
bach’s long ago!” 

“* Why should I have told you?” he an- 
swered, looking both sheepish and surly, 
and turning half away from her. 

* Because you might have known me well 
enough to have been sure that, had you 
only dealt openly with me, I should not 
have been jealous, or have made myself dis- 
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agreeable to you about her. I should have 
been very glad to have known her better, 
for I think she is a charming young woman. 
But, as it is, you have not dealt fairly by 
her, for your silence has made me do her 
and you a grievous injustice. Cis, I have 
suspected you wrongly, and I beg your 
pardon.” 

‘Tam glad you are sorry for it,’’ he an- 
swered, surlily. Cis had no perception of 
the generous candor which had prompted 
her to the avowal of her mistake; he had 
no responding generosity to meet her half- 
way in her effort to make things straighter 
and better between them; he could only re- 
vile her with a sort of conceited assumption 
of superiority which she could not but 
resent, 

‘**Tf I was suspicious, it was your own do- 
ing,’”? she answered, with some show of 
temper. ‘Why did you never speak the 
truth to me? There was no harm in it. 
Why did you make a mystery of it, and teil 
me lies about it? Why, Cis,” she added, 
passionately, “‘even if you had loved her, 
and had told me the truth, I could have 
forgiven you better!” 

And then the small heart that there was 
in the man came up all on a sudden to the 
surface. 

“* If I loved her!’ he said, with a sort of 
groan; and sank down into a chair, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. 

With a great pitying sympathy welling up 
in her own sinful sorrowing heart, Juliet 
laid her hand upon her husband’s bent head, 
and kissed his fair ruffled locks very ten- 
derly. 

‘*My poor Cis!” she said, with a great 
gentleness, ‘“*‘ we have made a dreadful mis- 
take of our lives, haven’t we? But some- 
how or other we have got to bear the con- 
sequences of our errors together; let us not 
make it harder to live out our lives together 
—for we have both of us much to bear with 
and to forgive in each other.” 

So they kissed one another in silence, 
and Cis, feeling alittle humbled and sub- 
dued, went away and left her. 

For the . first time in his life, some dim 
perception of the superiority of his wife’s 
character to his own came vaguely over 
him. 

He saw that there had been no feminine 
spitefulness, no littleness of soul, in her 
tender tolerant words to him—she had not 
been shocked nor disgusted by bis half- ad- 
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mission of his affection for Gretchen; no 
torrent of angry reproaches had poured 
from her lips. On the contrary, she had 
seemed at once to understand and to sym- 
pathize with him, and to pity his trouble as 
one who had no thought for herself, but 
only of him, 

For the first time it struck him that pos- 
sibly she too had suffered, and that her life, 
as she had said, had been a mistake as well 
as his own. 

He remembered, iike a voice out of an- 
other life, how, long ago, she had told him 
that she had no heart to give to him, and he 
wondered a little where and how that heart 
about which he had troubled himself so lit- 
tle had gone. He was, however, too selfish 
and indolent to disturb himself long about 
anything that did not concern his own per- 
sonal comfort, and soon dismissed the sub- 
ject from his thoughts. 

But Juliet was the happier and the better 
for that little insight into her husband’s 
heart, and for the forbearance and tender- 
ness which it had called out in herself to- 
wards him. And so, although Hugh Flem- 
ing had already put the waters of the Eng- 
lish Channel between himself and her, and 
she was to see him no more, a little of the 
blackness and darkness of the heavy clouds 
that encompassed her had even now been 
cleared away out of her daily life. 

Meanwhile, on that same sammer Sunday 
afternoon, another and very different scene 
was being acted out under the walnut tree 
on the lawn at Broadley House. 

An idyl ever graceful and ever new—“ the 
old, old story”? that never loses its charm 
nor its sweetness, however many times in 
the world’s history it is repeated—was being 
told over again under the fluttering branches 
of the tree which Flora had once in idle 
fancy likened to a cathedral isle, and which 
became in very truth a shrine to her on this 
day. 

The sunshine glinted down through the 
aromatic-scented walnut leaves upon her 
drooping yellow head and sweet downcast 
face, and fluttered about the soft draperies 
of her simple dress, as Wattie Ellison told 
her, in strong manly words, the story of his 
deep love. 

Divested of her fashionable London gar- 
ments, of her crowd of admirers, of all the 
coquetry and unreality of her first season’s 
experiences, Flora Travers seemed to have 
been transformed once again into the sim- 
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ple country maiden whom he had always 
known and loved; nor had her six weeks of 
town life been altogether an unmixed evil 
to her, in that they had taught her to un- 
derstand her own heart, and to value the 
sterling affection of the man who, not being 
blind to her faults, loved her in spite of 
them, more than all the flattery and adula- 
tion that had lately turned her head, bus 
had not been able to spoil her heart. 

And presently Wattie took the hand which 
she had promised him upon his arm, an@ 
under the shady lime tree avenue and out 
through the yellow cornfields, where the. 
harvest was already beginning, they strolled 
slowly down to the churchyard in the va- 
ley, where scarlet geraniums, and migno- 
nette, and creat clusters of white clove var- 
nations had turned poor Georgie’s grave 
into a very wilderness of loveliness; and 
there, standing up together hand in hand 
by the white cross round which a crimsoa 
rose had been twined by loving hands, 
Wattie Ellison told over again to her sister 
the short sad story of his first love. 

““T am sure that she sees us this day, 
Flora, and that her blessing is upon us 
both,”’ said Wattie, with his simple child- 
like faith; and then he stooped down, and 
Flora’s first present from her future hus- 
band was a rosebud off her sister’s grave. 


CHAPTER XXxXV. 
THE END OF If. 


THE sceue shifts, and we are at Sotherne 
again: Sotherne without its roses and with 
its great woods all stripped and bare, and 
with the winds and rains of December 
moaning dismally among its quaint twisted 
chimneys. 

Yet, spite of the dreary autumn weather, 
Sotherne looks less dismal than it has done 
for many aday. There are fires in every 
room, and every window in the long gabled 
facade is unshuttered, and there are foot- 
steps aud voices along its passages from 
morning till night, for Sotherne’s mistress 
has come back to live in it again. 

The house in Grosvenor Street is let, and 
Mrs, Travers has allowed it to be understood 
that the home of her fathers is, for the fu- 
ture, to be her headquarters: at which the 
neighborhood generally rejoiced greatly. 

A place like Sotherne is a dead loss toa 
county when it is shut up and uninhabited; 
and even in Mrs, Blair’s long and tranquil 
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reign it was a useless house, as far as so- 
eiability is concerned. 

But now that Mr. and Mrs, Travers have 
eome to setile down there for the best part 
ef the year, the whole population seems to 
have brightened and furbished itself up, in 
its delight to welcome them back. There 
have been more dinner-parties and dances 
given this autumn than have been remem- 
bered for many years; and great was the 
joy and excitement when it became known 
that, as soon as Christmas should be over, 
two entertainments on a large scale would 
be held within Sotherne’s ancient walls— 
the first a juvenile dance and Christmas- 
tree, and the second a full-blown ball to 
which “‘ everybody ’’ was to be asked. 

Ceci] had consented to leave London and 
to return to Sotherne more willingly than 
Juliet had thought it possible. For the first 
few weeks he amused himself at playing the 
eountry squire on his wife’s property, but 
after a while he got tired of wandering 
about the fields with the headkeeper or the 
bailiff, and making ignorant remarks and 
suggestions, to which these gentlemen lis- 
tened in silence, with a respectful smile, 
but which they did not dream of acting 
upon. As he had no country tastes or pur- 
suits, he soon found the time hang heavily 
on his hands, and sat all day long in the 
library reading French novels or dozing idly 
in his chair. 

** Would you like to go up to town again, 
€is?’”’ said his wife to him more than once; 
**ITam sorry now we came to Sotherne— 
you seem to find it so wearisome; would 
you like to go back?” 

“No; of what use would that be?’ he 
would answer, fretfully. ‘I am not feel- 
ing well—I had just as soon be quiet.’’ 

And something in his peevish answers 
and pale pinched face made Juliet a little 
uneasy on his account. There was surely 
something more than his usual fretfulness 
and listlessness upon him. Every other 
day he would go over to Broadley and sit 
with his father for an hour or so, and often, 
as she saw them together, Juliet thought 
that the old squire—who still rode to hounds 
in a quiet way and tramped about his fields 
with his gun on his shoulder and his setter 
behind him to pick up a brace of pheasants 
er a couple of rabbits, and who still took a 
lively interest in his ‘‘ Field”’ and his 
** Sporting Gazette ’’—was by far the young- 
er man of the two. 


Once a week, indeed, Cecil seemed to 
brighten up a little at the arrival of a weekly 
letter, which, at Julict’s special request, 
Mrs, David Anderson never forgot to write 
to him; and the only thing to which he 
seemed to look forward with any degree of 
pleasure or animation, was the prospect of 
a visit from Gretchen and her husband, 
which they had promised to pay when the 
winter should be over. Something more 
than the despondency of a weak character 
was in the perpetual fretfulness and depres- 
sion of spirits to which Cecil Travers had 
now become habitually subject. Sometimes 
Juliet thought his health must be breaking 
up altogether, and sometimes she even 
feared for his mind, Several times she en- 
treated him to see adoctor; but Cis only 
shook her off impatiently, and refused to 
listen to her advice. 

Juliet was sitting one afternoon in the 
little morning-room where so many of the 
scenes of her early life had been acted out. 
A foreign letter lay on the writing-table in 
front of her—a letter dated from the shores 
of the Lake of Como—sweet-scented with 
the pale double violets which had been en- 
closed in it, and breathing the fragrance of 
a thoroughly happy heart in every line. 

Never, wrote Flora, were two people more 
suited to each other than she and her dear 
Wattie—their days were one succession of 
unbroken happiness—long days of sunshine 
and of peace, of wanderings side by side 
under the chestnut trees, or of lazy dreamy 
hours on the bosoin of the blue lake. They 
were in no hurry to come home; a very 
fairy-land indeed had the purple mountains 
and the calm waters of Northern Italy be- 
come to them, 

Juliet put down the letter with a happy 
smile. She had done some good there, she 
felt, and longed a little selfishly for the 
honeymoon days to be over, and for Wattie 
and his pretty bride to be at home again and 
within her reach, where the sight of their 
happiness might be a perpetual pleasure 
and interest to her. 

Another letter lay beside her, from her 
stepmother—a letter written in a very dif- 
ferent spirit. 

Since Juliet had returned to live at So- 
therne, she had taken herself, by so doing, 
completely out of the reach of Mrs. Lamp- 
lough’s slanderous tongue. Living a quie* 
life alone wi'h Cis at Sotherne, and Colonel 
Fleming gone back again to India, it would 
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have been difficult for any female friend, 
however spitefully inclined, to have spoken 
harmful words of her. Mrs. Lamplough 
deemed it wise to ignore all disagreeable 
and dangerous allusions, and to keep upa 
brisk correspondence, teeming with flatter- 
ing words and exaggerated expressions of 
affection to her “ dearest Juliet.” 

In truth, the poor woman could not afford 
to lose Juliet’s friendship, for she was very 
far from contented with her lot. 

Marriage with the Rev. Daniel Lamplough 
whom she soon discovered to be a selfish 
and vulgar domestic tyrant, was anything 
but the bliss she had at one time expected 
it to be. Instead of being allowed to have 
her own way, to give entertainments, to 
dress fashionably, and to mix in “ aristo- 
cratic circles,’”’ as had once been her dream, 
Mrs. Lamplough found herself a slave, 
bound hand and foot under a threefold tyr- 
anny. Her husband, her sister-in-law, and 
her sour-visaged maid, seemed to vie with 
each other to thwart her in every trifle, and 
to make her life a perfect misery. She 
hardly knew which of these three person- 
ages she hated the most. She could not do 
the smallest thing, from altering the posi- 
tion of an arrochair, to dismissing a house- 
maid, or inviting a friend to dinner, with- 
out obtaining permission from one or other, 
and often from ail, of these three poten- 
tates: and her woridliness, and sinfulness, 
and general similitude to the children of the 
devil was so often cast in her teeth, and be- 
moaned over by her persecutors, that she 
began to detest the very name of religion, 
and once had the boldiess to tell her hus- 
band that if the children of righteousness 
were all like him, she should infinitely pre- 
fer to belong to the family of sin—a flaring 
piece of blasphemy, for which she was prac- 
tically sent to Coventry for more than a 
week, as her husband refused to speak to 
her, dined from Monday till Saturday at his 
club, because he said that he could not sit 
at meat with so hardened a sinner, groaned 
aloud when he met her about the house, 
and, what was the worst penance of all, 
prayed specially at morning and evening 
family prayers, before all the servants, that 
the Almighty might be pleased to turn the 
heart of his dear but sinful and erring wife. 
A few months of such treatment were suffi- 
cient completely to alter and to subdue the 
unhappy woman; her ouly pleasure now 
was in writing long miserable letters to 
Juliet, in which she poured out full de- 


scriptions of her woes and troubles, and 
bitter repentance for having ever married 
again, and often deep sorrow for all her 
past offences and wrong dealings towards 
her stepdaughter. Her letters were a very 
jeremiad of misery; and Juliet, who was 
generous, although to the last she could 
never qui‘e believe in anything she said, 
forgave her freely, and kept up the corre- 
spondence. She wrote to her this afternoon 
a long cheerful comforting letter, in which 
she tried to raise her spirits and make her 
look more hopefully at all the troubles and 
worries of her self-chosen life. 

And then, as the short winter afternoon 
began to draw in, and it became almost too 
dark to see to write, she left the writing- 
table and went to sit down on a low seat in 
the window. 

Outside, the wind howled and moaned dis- 
mally among the naked branches of the 
trees, the sky was heavy and lowering, the 
dead leaves fluttered across the lawn ina 
melancholy way. 

It grew darker and darker—one by one 
the more distant objects in the landscape 
faded away indistinctly into the grayness of 
the coming night, till at last only the twisted 
rosebushes in the bed just outside the win- 
dows gleamed out of the dark background, 
lit up from the firelight within the room. 

Back upon Juliet’s memory came the 
vivid picture of just such another evening 
long agu, when the winter winds had so 
howled and moaned, and the dreary dark- 
ness had come on and left her sitting there 
staring out into it with hopeless tearful eyes. 
She remembered how, on that other winter 
evening, there had come the sudden rush of 
a horse up the avenue and the clanging peal 
of the bell at the hall-door; and then all had 
been hurry, and confusion, and disinay, till 
poor Georgie had been brought into her 
house to die. Very vividly that deathbed 
came back to Juliet’s mind to-day—the 
long sad night-watch, the broken-hearted 
grief of the old squire, the painful bustle of 
the arrival of Wattie and Cecil from town, 
and then the last scene of all, and the dying 
girl’s last words, when she had extracted 
that fatal mistaken promise from herself, 
and clasped ber hand into that of Cecil. 

As Juliet thought it all over, slow sad 
tears of sorrow for her dear friend, and of 
regret for her own wasted life, coursed one 
by one down upon her clasped hands, 

With a shudder as of some premonition 
of evil, she knew not what, she rose from 
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the window as old Higgs suddenty opened 
the door and stood before her. 

“What is it, Higgs?’ she asked, just in 
the very words in which she had asked it 
on that evening long ago. 

“Would you come into the library, 
ma’am?”’ said the old butler, with rather a 
frightened face. ‘‘I don’t think that mas- 
ter can be well, for he never moved when I 
took the lamp in, nor answered me when I 
asked if he had any letters for the post.’ 

‘** He was asleep,’? answered Juliet, with 
astrange flutter of terror at her heart as 
she hastened from the room. 

They went into the library together— 
Juliet first, with her quick impetuous step, 
and Higgs following her, trembling all over 
from head to foot. 

Cecil sat uprightin his armchair, with his 
back towards the door. A shaded reading- 
lamp stood on the table in front of him, 
and flung w brighi circle of light just round 
it, and ghostly shadows about the large 
room and over its oaken furniture and heavy 
bookcases. His elbows were on the table 
in front of him, and his hands both put up 
shading his face, aud before him lay an open 
writing-case and a half-finished letter upon 
it. When they came in he never turned in 


-his chair, nor lifted his head, nor dropped 


his hands, nor moved one single hair's 
breadth in his attitude. 

**Cis, look up! speak to me!’’ cried Ju- 
liet, with a sharp ringing voice of horror, 
as she sprang towards him and touched his 
shoulder, And then she caught away his 
hands, and they were cold and stiff; she 
saw that his face was white and altered, and 
his eyes wide open and fixed—for in them 
was the solemn immovable stare of death. 

For Cecil Travers would never move or 
look up, nor evermore speak to her again! 

Six months have come and gone, and 
summer is in the land again. It is six 
months since Cecil Travers was laid beside 
his sister in Sotherne churchyard — six 
months, during which the crops have been 
sown and sprung up, and well-nigh ripened, 
and the trees have budded and unfolded 
themselves into midsummer giory, and 
myriads of summer birds and insects have 
been ushered into life and happiness, and 
whole showers of roses have covered Soth- 
erne’s walls with a manile of beauty. 

In these six months Juliet Travers has 
recovered from the severe illuess which the 
terrible shock of her husband’s sudden 


death had brought upon her; and now re- 
clines very pale and thin in her deep crape 
and snowy widow’s cap, on a low couch 
that has been wheeled out on to the lawn 
for her, under the elm trees, 

Juliet has mourned for Cecil truly and 
deeply—not with the mourning of a widow 
who has lost her supporter and her other 
self, but rather with the gentle grief ofa 
mother over some sickly wayward child, 
who has been to her more an occupation 
and a duty than a comfort or a pleasure. 

But to all such mourning, when it does 
not wrench up the very roots and vitals of 
our hearts, when it does not alter our na- 
ture, nor throw an impenetrable gloom 
over our whole lives—to all such mourning, 
when it is sad but not bitter, there comes a 
natural end. And to Juliet’s mourning 
that end had come; her illness—many days 
of unconscious delirium, many weeks of 
utter prostration and weakness too great for 
thinking—had placed a wide gulf, a blank 
et vacancy, between herself and the past. 
A new life is now opening before her, and, 
with her sense of freedom in the realization 
of her widowhood, new hopes and new 
thoughts are beginning to stir within her. 

She had called for her writing materials 
to be brought out to her on the low table 
beside her sofa, and is sitting now witha 
blank sheet of paper before her, her pen idle 
in her hand, and her eyes fixed with a not 
unhappy look in them upon the distant blue 
hills beyond the valley, 

“Shall I? dare 1?” she is saying over 
again to herself, whilst a little smile plays 
about her lips. 

‘Then all on a sudden she pushes aside 
her writing materials, and: rising, with a 
somewhat weak and trembling step, walks 
across the lawn into the house through the 
morning-room window. 

And what do you suppose she does there, 
daughter of Eve as she is? 

Why, first she carefully shuts the door, 
and then she moves away a sofa from be- 
fore a long mirror that fills up one end of 
the room, and, with a blush that would not 
misbecome a maiden of nineteen, she takes 
off her widow’s cap, and surveys her own 
fair image in the glass, 

And fair it is, despite her eight-and- 
tweuty years, and despite the saddened lines 
which suffering and sorrow have traced 
upon her face. 

Her smaii dark head, with its crown of 
polished plaits, is upheld as proudly as of 
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old; her glorious eyes are as deep and as 
tender — ay, and as full of fire; the rich 
curve of her lips, the regular outline of her 
oval face, and ber figure—which, if it isa 
shade more matronly, is as perfect in its 
graceful curves —and as full of subtle 
charm, as when she first greeted Hugh 
Fleming standing out upon the doorstep of 
her home, and he had thought her the love- 
liest and fairest among English maidens. 

Yes; she could acknowledge to herself 
without vanity that her beauty had not yet 
left her, that she was still lovely with a love- 
liness which, had it ever power to charm 
and to fascinate him, must do so still. 

Then she pinned on the disfiguring cap, 
and went out and sat down again before her 
writing-case aud began to write rapidly and 
hastily, with a glad rosy flush coming and 
going upon her downbent face. 

** Why should we waste any more of our 
lives apart from each other? We have suf- 
fered too much and too long to care any 
longer for the empty conventionalities and 
the idle gossip of strangers who do not know 
what our life’s story has been. I am pre- 
pared very gladly to be called heartless and 
disrespectful to poor Cecil’s memory, and: to 
be a nine days’ wonder and scandal to my 
native county, if only by so doing I may 
but have you with me again. Dear Hugh! 
come back to me, for truly I have hungered 
and thirsted for the sight of you, for too 
many weary days, to bear absence from you 
with anything like patience, now that noth- 
ing more need stand between us forever. 
Our lives have been half wasted apart; les 
us not lose any morevof the precious golden 
days which might be spent together. Dar- 
ling, come back to ine; do not give me the 
bitter humiliation of being rejected by you 
for the third time!” 


Nor does he. 

Within a few months of the receipt of 
that letter, Hugh Fleming is in England 
again; and when a year is over since Cecil 
has been carried to his grave, he gues down 
to Sotherne one morning by the early train, 
and Juliet, and Mrs. Dawson, and Wattie, 
and Flora meet him in Sotherne church, 
just in their everyday clothes, only that 
Juliet has doffed her crape and wears a 
simple gray dress, plain as any nun’s; the 
old vicar stands in the chancel with his 
spectacles on his nose and his open prayer- 
book in his hand, and a few villagers drop 
in to look and to wonder; and in this fash- 


ion these two, who have loved and suffered 
so long, are married at last to each other. 
Of course, as she had prophesied, it was a 
nine days’ scandal to the neighborhood, 
who knew nothing of her life; but to Cecil’s 
family she had told her story, and they for- 
gave her, and were not offended with her 
for marrying the man she had loved for so 
long—and that was enough for Juliet. 


Another distress to the county was that 
Colonel and Mrs, Fleming did not go away 
for a wedding tour, like all other decent 
and respectable brides and bridegrooms, 
but that, shaking hands with the little wed- 
ding party at the church door, they walked 
off together arm-in-arm up the hill to the 
house, where they immediately took up 
their abode without any sort of outward re- 
joicing, and with no thought of going away 
even for a week. 

One more glimpse of my heroine before 
we say good-by to her. She is standing on 
the lawn with her husband a few days after 
her marriage, and together they are Watch- 
ing a glowing golden winter sunset shedding 
its glory over the landscape below. 

lt is just such another evening as the one 
with which my story opened, only that, in 
place of the golden-heated glow of October, 
it is now the paler but scarcely less lovely 
light of the finest and warmest of February 
days. Crocuses and snowdrops are spring- 
ing up in the garden-beds around them, and 
blackbirds and thrushes are awaking after 
their long winter silence to weleome the 
coming spring with a very concert of joy. 

Anew life dawns upon the earth. A new 
life, too, is opening for the husband and 
wife. Juliet, with a deep thankfulness in 
her sobered face, is looking out with sol- 
emnly glad eyes over the familiar scene, and 
Hugh is looking at her face. 

“ Dariing,”’ he says, drawing her to him 
with a sudden flash of tenderness, “it is 
good to be together at last, is it not? We 
have suffered so much in the past—” 

it is more than I deserve!’ she in- 
terrupts, quickly, resting a soft rosy cheek 
against hisown. ** When I think of all the 
wicked things I once said and thought, can 
lever repent enough! We have suffered, 
Hugh—but I have also sinned!” 

‘*Sweet sinner!’ he answers, playfully, 
and Jays his lips upon hers. ** Where is the 
man living who wouid not forgive to so fair 
@ penitent the sin that was sinned for love’s 
sake!’’ 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 


BY MRS. B. F. CULBERTSON. 


Down amid the branching clover, 
With its triple leaves of green— 

Where the shadows clustered thickest, 
Bent a head, whose golden sheen 

Shamed the sunbeams glinting coyly 
Through the green boughs overhead. 

**We at hide and seek are playing,” 
Quoth the voice of little Ned. 


Quite unmindful that the clover, 
With its swaying blossoms sweet, 
Bending lightly all around him, 
Could not hide his bare brown feet; 
** Don’t you tell my cousin Annie 
I am hidden on the lawn— 
She can’t find me in this hollow, 
Though she search from eve till dawn.” 


And I softly spoke a promise— 
Smiling at the quaint conceit— 
That all night, amid the clover, 
Ned would stay with dew-wet feet. 
On the porch sat cousin Annie, 
With her face toward the wall, 
That she might not look till bidden, 
Listening for the children’s call. 


Sweetly clear, yet shrill it sounded, 
On the quiet evening air; 
*T was the voice of little Jessie, 
Hiding by her mother’s chair. 
Auburn, Indiana, 1877. 


To the bars between the rockers, 
Clinging with her childish might, 

Sure that Annie could not find her, 
If she searched the ‘* whole long night.’” 


Drawing mamma’s skirts around her, 
Clinging closer to the chair; 

** We are hidden, come and find us!’ 
Rang out sweetly on the air. 

But a nutbrown ringlet straying 
O’er the gray of mamma’s dress, 

Soon revealed to laughing Annie 
The hiding-place of little Jess. 


Then the searching eyes swept further, 
Peering into every room; 

Under bushes, round the corners, 
Then across the clover bloom; 

In the hollow, by the locust, 
Lay the form of little Ned, 

Bending, fragrant, crimson blossoms 
Could not hide his golden head. 


If these were the days of witchcraft, 
Little Ned would surely say, 
** Annie, of all pretty witches, 
Keenest proved herself to-day!’ 
As it is, he simply wonders, 
While he lingers in the gloom, 
How it was that Annie found him, 
Hidden in the clover bloom, 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


CAPTAIN GALVAN was, perhaps, neither 
better nor worse than the average of old 
school shipmasters, Despite his rough ex- 
terior and rude speech, there was much 
good in him, and when brought to the 
pinch it generally appeared that his heart 
was in the right place, yet in his everyday 
dealings with his crew and officers, he was 
to the last degree arbitrary, and at times 
even brutal. More than once on the voyage 
he had said and done many hasty things, of 
which he had occasion to repent at leisure 
—even in sackcloth and ashes. 

We were cruising for right whales near 
the island of Tristan D’Acunha in the 


Southern ocean, or on what was called by 
the regular old professionals, the “ Trusteen 
Ground.”” We found the best whaling 
quite near the island, and often chased and 
captured whales,even among the kelp which, 
attaching itself to the rocks below, forms a 
sort of network extending out a consider- 
able distance from the land, The captain 
was getting rather old and stiff-jointed for 
active service, and seldom went in his boat, 
leaving the work almost entirely to the 
mates who were ail young men. They were 
smart and efficient officers, ever zealous in 
the performance of their duty, which in the 
main was to fill the hold of the good ship 
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Midas with whale oil. But things did not 
always run smoothly, of course, and when 
luck was against us, the captain was prone 
to storm away at his subordinates, and to 
make things very uncomfortable for the 
time being, while he was almost sure, in 
every such instance, to feel very much 
ashamed of himself afterwards, 

One dull gloomy day, when our boats had 
been chasing whales the greater part of the 
day without success, and Captain Gulvan 
was more than usually out of temper, he 
had climbed into the mizzen-top, as a post 
of observation, whence he could see the 
several boats, which had separated from 
each other, but were now concentrating and 
working slowly back towards the ship, for 
the weather was threatening, and indicated 
that a gale would soon blow up. The third 
mate’s boat was nearest and as she ap- 
proached within hail, the captain suddenly 
raised his voice, for he had been growling 
and blaspheming to himself in a tone not 
loud but deep. 

‘*What’s the matter, Mr. Armstrong? 
Why don’t you strike a whale?” 

“Can’t get near enough to ’em, sir. 
There’s whales enough about, but they don’t 
come together in a gam, and they are mighty 
shy.” 

“Tf you can’t do anything, any of you, I 
suppose I’]l have to go down and get a 
whale myself. Come! there’s a whale blow- 
ing now up under the land there.”’ 

**He’s gallied,”’ said Mr. Armstrong. 
** It’s the same one that I was after three or 
four risings, but he’s very shy, sir.’ And 
his crew con inued pulling leisurely towards 
the ship, while he himself looked dubiously 
at the threatening sky. ; 

“What the are you coming along- 
side for?’’ roared Captain Galvan, with a 
sudden accession of fury. ‘* There’sa whale 
up there, blowing you all out of water.’ 

**Do you really want us to give chase to 
him?” inquired Mr. Armstrong, who could 
hardly believe but that the captain was 
joking. 

**DoI mean it?’ shouted his superior, 
with all the cutting sarcasm he could throw 
into the word. ‘‘ Yes, I meanit! Be off, 
and don’t come aboard this ship until you 
bring a whale!’ 

“Ay, ay, sir,’’ coolly answered the young 
third mate. ‘Pull three oars—hold water 
two—pull ahead.” 

And his boat headed up toward the land 


in the direction where he had last seen the 
whales. 

He had gone well out of hearing before 
the other two boats, nearly abreast of each 
other, came up under the quarter, and Mr, 
Gaston, the chief mate, inquired, ‘*‘ Where’s 
Mr. Armstrong bound on that tack?’’ 

“After that whale up yonder,’ said the 
captain. 

** And it’s time we began to get the ship 
snug for heavy weather, I think,’’ said Mr. 
Gaston, with the utmost coolness. ‘* Way 
enough! Ship in your oars—stand by here, 
everybody, to hoist the boats!’ 

The captain had half a mind to order the 
other two boats off again, as he had Mr. 
Armstrong, but he looked in the resolute 
face of his first officer, and decided to let 
the subject drop. 

Besides, his own better sense was begin- 
ning to assert its sway. He knew that he 
had done wrong in sending even one boat’s 
crew on a chase which could involve noth- 
ing but risk without any good results, for 
the gale was already increasing rapidly. 
The larboard and waist boats were taken 
up on the crane in a hurry, for no time was 
to be lost, and every man pulled with a will 
under the orders of Mr. Gaston. The cap- 
tain did not interfere or give any command 
though he had descended from his perch in 
the mizzen-top, but still continued sulky 
and out of temper. 

‘*Hadn’t we better run up a signal, sir, 
for Mr. Armstrong to come aboard?’’ in- 
quired the mate, 

**That’s my business, when I’m ready te 
attend to 

“Certainly itis. If it had been mine, [ 
should have attended to it long ago. But I 
remind you of it, inthe name of common 
humanity, and if you care for the lives of 
those under your orders, you’ll lose no time 
about it.’’ 

** Mr. Gaston, whocommands this ship?” 

** You do, sir. More shame to you that 
you allow your sulky humor to make you 
forget your obligations. You know as well 
as I that this is not a fit time to send any- 
body on a wild goose chase, and that the 
sooner we get the canvas off the ship the 
better.’’ 

** Well, go ahead, and shorten sail, then.” 
And Captain Galvan went aft to hoist the 
signal of recall with his own hands, while 
the active mate proceeded to make the ship 
snug, bringing her down to her foresail and 
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elose-reefed maintopsail. This was done 
none too soon, for before it was finished the 
wind and sea had so increased that the peril 
to which we knew those in the starboard 
boat must be exposed became a matter of 
intense anxiety. 

The lookout, sent to the masthead, had 
peported that he could see nothing, and when 
the boat had been last seen, wh le we were 
on the topsail yards reducing sail, she was 
still pulling to windward, though the cap- 
tain’s signal was flying, and must certainly 
have been seen by the third mate. 

What can that mean?” asked the mate. 
“ He certainly would return, if he saw the 
flag at the gaff, and wouldn’t be long in 
making up his mind either. I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

“J can,’’ said the second mate, who had 
heard something from one of the shipkeep- 
ers. “The old man was in one of his tan- 
trums, and the last words he yelled at Mr. 
Armstrong was not to come back to the 
ship without bringing a whale.” 

“Ts that really so?’’ 

“Yes sir—old Fisk the shipkeeper heard 
it all, and he says that Mr. Armstrong only 
answered, ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ very quietly, and 
pulled away to windward without even look- 
ing back again.” 

“This accounts for it all,”’ said Mr. Gas- 
ton, thoughtfully. “I can imagine the cut- 
ting way of his saying the words, and I only 
lope they may not prove the death of as 
fine a young man as ever jumped, and of his 
wihiole boat’s crew, besides. The old man 
makes a perfect fool of himself at times, 
and then is sorry for it afterwards. Iam 
very much afraid he will have a repentance 
in this case that will burn his conscience as 
Tong as he lives.” 

At this moment, Captain Galvan stepped 
ext of the cabin, pale not with anger, but 
with anxiety. Reason and common sense 
had returned, though too late to undo his 
mash act. 

“* Masthead, there!” he cried. ‘Do you 
see that boat?” 

“No sir, nothing in sight?” 

He threw his hat on deck, and jumped 
into the rigging himself, climbing up to the 
maintopmast crosstrees with an agility sur- 
prising for one of his years and weight. Yet 
he always prided himself upon his eyesight 
as being very keen, and he stood there and 
faced the blast, gazing long and earnestly 
eff the weather quarter for some sign of 
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those who had been lost through an act of 
rash folly on his part, sacrificed to his own 
wayward temper. 

At length he descended slowly, and with 
a face expressive of tenfold more of anxiety 
and remorse than before. 

Mr. Gaston,’ said he, ‘“‘we must get 
her round on the other tack, and head up as 
well as we can toward the land. Can we 
get more sail on her?” 

** We can sct a little more, sir, I suppose, 
but it would do no good, and would soon 
have to be taken in again, for the force of 
the gale is increasing all the time,’’ an- 
swered the mate. 

* Yes, yes, so itis. It would be folly, I 
know, but we must goon the other tack, 
for I suppose that is all that we can do, 
Stand by there to wear ship!”’ 

The ship when trimmed on the other tack 
looked well up to windward of her old wake, 
but under her short canvas, she made a 
large drift, and so far as the possibility of 
doing anything to save the lost boat was 
concerned, it really made little difference 
which tack she was on. The darkness set- 
tled down upon us with nothing in sight but 
sea and sky, for the now distant island was 
hidden in the gloom, and the gale blowing 
still harder during the night, sail was re- 
duced until we were brought down to storm- 
staysails, The captain paraded the deck all 
night unable to sleep or eat, the worm of 
remorse gnawing at his heart. His last bit- 
ter and tantalizing words to Mr. Armstrong 
recurred to his mind in their full force, with 
the effect they would be likely to have upon 
the feelings of the sensitive young officer. 
He would have given worlds, had he pos- 
sessed them, to be able to recall his last 
speech to a brave man who had ever done 
his duty faithfully, and had never merited 
a word of reproach from his superiors, 

For the next three days we were lying to 
most of the time, the weather not permit- 
ting us to make sail to work up again to 
our old cruising grounds. There were sad 
hearts on board the Midas, for the tragic 
fate of our shipmates had cast a gloum over 
all hands, but saddest of all, was the crush- 
ing remorse of Captain Galvan. 

The mates respected the agony of his feel- 
ings, and said not a word of reproach. Of 
course they could say nothing in the way of 
consolation or encouragement, and thus the 
wretched man was left to the torture of his 
own conscience, 
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When at last the change of weather ena- 
bled us to make sail and bear up for Tristan 
D’ Acunha with a leading wind, he resumed 
some of his old life and spirit in his anxiety 
to return to the place, at least, though he 
could not but feel that any search for boats 
or men must be hopeless. The change 
wrought in his appearance by the sufferings 
of those restless days and sleepless nights 
was fearful to behold. 

It was a fine pleasant day, when with all 
sails set we again drew near to the bold in- 
hospitable island. There were whales in 
sight too, that morning, but we had not de- 
layed to lower for them. The captain in- 
tended to communicate with the old lord of 
the isle, Governor Glass, as he was called, 
and after reporting our loss, to shape his 
course for Cape Town or St. Helena to ship 
men, for we could not proceed on our whal- 
ing voyage short-handed as we were. We 
must have been very nearly at the old posi- 
tion, where we were lying aback when the 
captain gave his last fatal order to Mr. 
Armstrong, when the lookout aloft reported 
that he saw a boat apparently fast to a right 
whale in shore of us, and quite close to the 
rocks, His words were received with incre- 
dulity, for every one thought he must be 
mistaken, but observations with the spy- 
glass soon proved that he was not. There 
was a fast boat, sure enough, and close by 
her was to be seen a whale spouting thick 
blood, But where could the boat belong? 
for there was no ship visible, 

*“‘It must be that Governor Glass has 
manned a boat or two, and is carrying on 
the whaling business from the shore,”’ said 
Mr. Gaston. ‘‘ He talked of doing so, when 
I was here last voyage.’’ 

*¢ But his settlement is away round on the 
other side of this land, isn’t it?” asked the 
second mate, 

‘Yes, they’ll have a long way to tow 
their whale, unless, perhaps, they may have 
set up a whaling station on this side.” 

Captain Galvan had taken the telescope, 
and was gazing through it with all the 
power of his keen old eyes. He looked and 
looked again, the color came and went in 
his face; he signed to the helmsman to keep 
her away a little more, to run nearer in 
shore, touk his old position again, and re- 
sumed his scrutiny with the spyglass. 

**What’s the matter with the old man?’ 
said one to another. ‘‘See how excited he is,”’ 

Suddenly the telescope dropped from his 
hands with a crash to the deck. 
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**God be praised, it’s my boat! it’s Mr. 
Armstrong!” And the captain, entirely over- 
come by the reaction of his feelings, sank 
to the deck and sobbed like a child in the 
presence of all his crew. 

It was indeed our young third mate, who 
had now killed his whale, and taking it in 
tow, set his waif for more help, which was 
not long in reaching him. The whale was 
towed alongside the ship, and the captain, 
stepping below into his cabin, sent word for 
Mr. Armstrong to come down, feeling that 
their first meeting ought to be sacred from 
prying eyes and ears, but the steward sees 
and hears many things, which he is sup- 
posed to know nothing about, and this was 
the station I filled on board the Midas. 

‘*Mr. Armstrong! God bless you, and 
welcome back!’ said the captain; ‘‘ you may 
be able I hope to forgive my last unkind 
words to you, but I can never forgive my- 
self. But how did you escape, and where 
have you been all through the gale?” 

“Snug on shore, sir, and making a good 
lee of it, only we had to live on muscles 
and birds’ eggs. After I saw the ship this 
morning, I came out and struck the whale 
in good time to bring him alongside, when 
you arrived at the old cruising station.” 

** But do you know the misery I have suf- 
fered through these long, long days and 
nights? O Mr. Armstrong! Why didn't 
you turn back when you knew it was blow- 
ing a gale!’ 

‘For that matter, I knew it well enough 
when you sent me up to windward, but your 
last order to me was, not to come back till I 
brought a whale, and I never should have 
come back to this ship without bringing one.” 

** But you saw my signal of recall, surely?”’ 

**I did sir, but at that time, I had got so 
far to windward that I was making a lee 
under the island, and it was really safer to 
keep on than to undertake to return.”’ 

** Well, it’s all well as it has turned out, 
but your escape with life seems a miracle, 
and { hope what I have suffered the last few 
days may be a lesson to me as long as | live.” 

And theres no doubt it proved suv. For 
ever afterwards, during the voyage, when 
Captain Galvan felt himself in danger of 
giving way to his hasty passion, he checked 
himself with the remembrance of this epi- 
sode, and especially if the young third mate 
was present, a single look into his face was 
suflicient to recall the captain’s better na- 
ture, by reminding him of the time when he 
had been taken at his word. 
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WATCHED BY A LION. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


BY BLUE JACKET. 


Soon after the close of the late rebellion, 
I, a merchant of moderate means and large 
ambition, had occasion to make an extended 
trip through the Southern States. Upon 
arriving at Weldon, late in the afternoon, I 
ascertained, much to my disgust and severe 
disappvintment, that I would be obliged to 
wait until two o’clock the next morning 
before the train [ desired would be ready to 
start. 

The hotel accommodations were poor at 
the best, but such was the rush cf travel 
and speculators, that upon inquiry I found 
every room was occupied, 

“You will have to make out with an 
armchair in the office, and you will not 
want for company,” remarked the clerk, as 
he glanced over the register with an air of 
satisfaction. 

I had the pleasure of eating a good sup- 
per, and lighting a fragrant cigar (I always 
carry a good supply), I sauntered into the 
office, somewhat curious to view my com- 
panions in misery. 

The dull, dingy, and not over-fragrant 
kerosene lamps were lighted, and struggling 
for existence against the rapidly-increasing 
darkness of a dark November night. Four 
gentlemen were sitting around the stove, 
engaged in an animated conversation, and 
my heart grew somewhat lighter as I drew 
up a chair and joined, as it were, their 
ring. 

“Ab, another addition to the night-watch. 
We shall muster quite a respectable force. 
Do you take the morning train?’ Anda 
gentleman attired in a naval uniform ex- 
tended his hand, with a frank manly air 
that immediately dissipated the remaining 
sensations of discomfort lingering in my 
brain. 

Joining in conversation, I soon found my- 
self laughing heartily at tlfe jokes and sto- 
ries of my naval acquaintance. He was 
bound south to join a verse) about to sail 
for the West Indies. 

I offered him my cigar-case, and he, in 
. return, insisted upon my trying the purity 
of some choice brandy that he had in his 


portmanteau, As he walked across the 
office to the cloak-room I noticed that he 
limped in a peculiar manner, and when he 
returned I asked him if he had been wound- 
ed, or what was the cause of his walking so 
strangely. 

* Well, no, not a wound exactly, but 
something infinitely worse caused the limp 
in my gait. I owe that defect to three 
things. First, an inordinate love of hunt- 
ing and everything pertaining to the chase; 
second, to my own rashness; and lastly, to 
a full-grown African lion. In fact, gentle- 
men, it is quite a yarn, and if you would 
like to hear it, we may kill time somewhat 
more pleasantly than by sitting here doing 
nothing.”’ 

We all yielded a ready assent, and the 
bond of friendship between our little circle 
was strengthened as the officer’s brandy and 
my favorite brand of cigars circulated about, 

Settling ourselves comfortably in our 
armchairs, we prepared to listen to the 
story, while a comparative stillness reigned 
throughout the house as the hands of the 
clock crept on towards the hour of mid- 
night. 

** Fifteen years ago, gentlemen, I sported 
the gay epaulette of a third lieutenant on 
board of a sloop-of-war attached to the 
African squadron, It was a hard station, 
and the duty anything but pleasant. Slave- 
hunting and slave-catching go hand in 
hand, and many a gallant officer has passed 
to his long account through privation and 
exposure in the performance of his duties 
on that death-dealing coast, 

**The hours of recreation were few aud 
far between, but whenever an opportunity 
did occur, I, for one, was always ready to 
take arun along the beach with my trusty 
rifleforacompanion. Game abounded, and 
I seldom returned empty-handed. 

** We had been beating up the coast from 
the southward after an unsuccessful cruise 
in quest of aslaver from the Pongo River, 
and our commanding officer made up his 
mind to run into Goree for a day or so, and 
gather what news he could. Sheets were 
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eased off, yards checked in, and the old lady 
bowled along at a good rate of speed. Be- 
fore the sundown-gun had thundered forth 
its good-night from the little fortress crown- 
ing the summit of the rock, the sloop-of- 
war was at anchor, sails furled, yards 
squared by lifts and braces, and everything 
ataunto alow and aloft. 

**T soon had the desired permission to 
start on an expedition at daylight the next 
morning, with orders to return by evening- 
gun fire. I could induce no one among my 
brother officers to accompany me, and 
grasping my rifle, with an ample supply of 
ammunition, I descended the ladder over 
the ship’s side, jumped into the dingy, and 
was pulled rapidly across the bay towards 
Rufisque, a small trading-port situated on 
the mainland. Perhaps I should have men- 
tioned that Goree is a barren rock, but the 
residence of the governor on account of 
being healthier. 

“The gray mists of dawn were resting 
lightly on the sombre waters of the bay as 
I leaped on shore. The dingy, by my or- 
ders, returned to the ship, with directions 
to keep a good lookout for my signal during 
the afternoon. 

** Rufisque is but a short distance from 
the confines of the great desert of Sahara, 
and nature arrayed in its grandest, wildest 
garb greets the eye on every side, 

“The deep shadows of a vast jungle 
stretched away along the line of the horizon 
on one side, while some convulsion of na- 
ture in bygone ages had piled huge masses 
of rock and granite one upon the other, 
running with an irregular course until lost 
to view amid the rank luxurious foliage of 
the jungle. 

‘The ocean thundered incessantly be- 
hind me as the surf came rolling in, while 
before me the desert, smooth and level as a 
billiard-table, glittered like the famous field 
of the cloth of gold before the young rays of 
the morning sun, 

‘With a joyous feeling of freedom, and 
anticipating a glorious day’s sport, I plunged 
into the cool recesses of the jungle without 
a thought of danger. 

** The heat of an African aun even at me- 
ridian could scarcely penetrate through the 
luxurious canopy that shut out from view 
the deep cerulean sky. Lost in wonder at 
the majesty and grim stillness of the forest, 
I wandered on without heed of time or the 
direction 1 was taking. 
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‘*My game-bag was well filled, and a 
thousand echoes rang and reverberated 
through the aisles of the jungle at each dis- 
charge of my rifle. 

*Suddenly a large antelope bounded 
from a shady nook, where, no doubt, it had 
been resting, and before I could bring my 
rifle to bear it had disappeared in the thick 
foliage, preventing me from obtaining a 
shot. That was game worthy of my best 
efforts, and throwing my game-bag down, I 
started in hot pursuit. Through under- 
brush, bristling with thorns and briers, over 
fallen logs where lurked numerous snakes 
and venomous reptiles, struggling through 
long rank grass towering far above my 
head, I rushed on, mindful only of the 
broad trail left by the fleeing animal. 

“Deeper aud deeper I pluuged into the 
jungle, my uniform hanging in strings from 
my body. ‘The perspiration streamed frona 
every pore, but my ardor was undiminished. 

“Gradually the trail grew fainter and 
fainter, and the conviction was forced upon 
me that the prize I sought and coveted had 
given me the slip. 

**Scarcely had I come to that conclusion, 
when my feet became entangled in some 
running vine, and I was thrown headlong 
to the earth. I fell with considerable vio- 
lence, rolling over and over amid the bushes 
and undergrowth, 

**It is possible that the effect of the 
chase, the heat of the day, and my fall may 
have bewildered me somewhat, but at all 
events, when I fully recovered myself again 
I failed to find the slightest trace of the re- 
turn trail. On all sides I was surrounded 
by huge towering trees and sweet-flowering 
shrubs; everything had asameness about it 
that fairly startled meas I fully realized the 
predicament I was in, 

“*My dismay, I may say fright, was in- 
creased as the conviction was forced upon 
me that the sun was about to set, and I lost 
iu the depths of an African jungle. The 
situation was no joke, [can assure you, 
gentlemen, surrounded as I was on all sides 
by a dreadful uncertainty. 

“As you probably know, in a_ tropical 
country there is little, if any, twilight. The 
sun sets, then night succeeds at once, and 
holds her reign until chased away by the 
morning sun. 

** Leaning my rifle against the butt of a 
tall waving palm, I climbed to the top, and 
cast an anxious glance about me, but noth- 
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ing reassuring met my gaze. The sun had 
disappeared without leaving a crimson tint 
visible by which I could shape a course, 
and the conviction was forced deeper upon 
me that I must pass the night surrounded 
by wild animals and prowling beasts of 
prey, who would snap me up with as little 
ceremony as I would demolish a chicken 
bone. 

“As I would have but little more daylight 
left, I resolved to descend at once and se- 
cure the best possible spot wherein to pass 
the long dreary hours of the night, for I was 
well aware that sleep would be impossible. 
Mosquitos and annoying insects of all de- 
scriptions were already swarming about me, 
and the pangs of hunger and thirst also as- 
serted their sway. 

*“*It was fortunate that I chanced to 
glance beneath me before sliding to the 
earth, otherwise you would have been 
spared the recital of this yarn. 

“It was an immense boa constrictor 
which came gliding through the grass, 
heading straight for the tree in which I had 
taken refuge. My blood froze with horror 
as my eyes fastened upon the fearful reptile. 
I had no weapon with me, not even a 
pocket-knife. What would I not have given 
to have had my faithful rifle in my hands! 
but it was leaning idly against the butt of 
the tree, not three feet distant from the 
monster. 

** Raising his head full six feet from the 
ground, he thrust it forward and back, as if 
searching for some object. I, transfixed 
with terror, imagined he had scented my 
body, and considered my doom sealed. The 
forked tongue of the serpent played rapidly 
to and fro, and its eyes dilated to twice 
their natural size, as they shot forth baleful 
gieams of light. The huge reptile was now 
fully exposed to view, the dark skin and 
large golden spots mingling with the vivid 
green of the surrounding foliage. 

“My fears, so far as my falling a victim 
to the boa’s appetite, were very agreeably 
set at rest by the unexpected appearance of 
a large deer upon the scene. Perhaps it 
was the identical one that had lured me on 
to my present unenviable position of dan- 
ger, and I watched the denouement with no 
small degree of interest mingled with ter- 
ror. The deer, unconscious of danger, ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to its deadly 
foe, when, like a flash of lightning, the ser- 
pent darted forward, and in an instant its 
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deadly folds encircled its struggling prey. 
Its powerful muscles contracted with a reg- 
ular mechanical motion, and in a few mo- 
ments the deer was reduced to a shapeless 
mass. Cautiously the monster relaxed its 
hold, then proceeded in a leisurely manner 
to cover the mass with a copious supply of 
saliva. It then gradually sucked the palpi- 
tating body into its capacious mouth, and 
swallowed it, horns and all. 

*T now felt comparatively easy so far as 
the snake was concerned, and after a few 
moments ventured to descend the tree. 
Grasping my-rifie, I placed the muzzle to 
my unwelcome visitor’s head and fired. 
The contortions of the serpent were vio- 
lent, forcing me to retreat to a respectful 
distance until they ceased. 

** Reloading my rifle, I proceeded to gather 
a bountiful supply of wood, having made 
up my mind to keep up a good fire, as the 
best protection against wild beasts. Sun- 
dry strange uncouth noises caused me to 
accelerate my movements, especially as the 
gloom of night was already wrapping its 
sable mantle over the earth. 

Fortunately, I had plenty of matches 
in my pocket, and I soon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the cheering gleam of my 
brightly-burning watchifire. 

‘Filling my pipe, I proceeded to make 
myself as comfortable and contented as 
possible, taking care, however, to have my 
rifle ready for instant use. 

**The horrors and terrors of that night I 
shall not attempt to describe, but they had 
a lasting effect, Ican assure you. The purr 
of the tiger, and the muttered roar of the 
lion boomed through the jungle, while the 
crackling of bushes, and numerous eyes 
glowing like balls of fire from out of the in- 
tense darkness, drove all thoughts of sleep 
very effectually from me. 

“The fire attracted swarms of insects, 
their sharp bills driving me almost dis- 
tracted, and you can imagine how fervently 
I prayed for daylight to dawn. 

** The hours passed slowly by, lengthened 
inte ages as I sat half roasted by the fire, 
and tormented by the increasing pangs of 
hunger and the agonizing sensations of 
thirst. 

* Daylight came at last, relieving me of a 
portion of my troubles and tormentors. 
The wild beasts sought the security of their 
lairs, and the insects disappeared like magic. 

*Shouldering my rifle, I struck out at 
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random, not having the strength to climb 
the lofty trees and take a departure from 
therising sun. Water with which to quench 
my thirst was now my greatest necessity, 
and, reckless of all else, I plunged on, 

** Some green cocoanuts afforded me great 
relief, and served to keep up my strength; 
but how little did I know of my powers of 
endurance! Bread fruit and berries in a 
measure satisfied my hunger, my courage 
and energy returning as 1 overcame the 
horrible gnawing at my stomach, 

‘*IT think it must have been about me- 
ridian when I perceived the jungle growing 
more open and free from underbrush, It 
was an unfailing indication that I was ap- 
proaching its confines atsome point. With 
redoubled vigor I pressed on, and you can 
imagine my delight when I beheld before 
me through the few straggling trees that in- 
tervened, the irregular pile of volcanic rocks 
which I knew would lead me to the ocean. 

**I could see where they terminated in 
the desert, and my course was plain. My 
heart beat high with hope and gladness as I 
turned towards the sea, and I registered a 
solemn vow never to tempt the perils of an 
African jungle again when once I gained 
the comfortable security of the old sloop-of- 
war's ward-room, 

*“The heat was intense, my regulation 
cap affording a poor protection from the 
almost vertical rays of the fierce sun. Nu- 
merous obstacles obstructed my path, and 
my progress was, on the whole, laborious 
and slow. 

**You can imagine my delight when I 
stumbled suddenly upon a broad shelving 
rock, from which gushed a spring of clear 
limpid water. A prayer of gratitude trem- 
bled on my lips as I eagerly knelt and 
quaffed huge draughts of the grateful beve- 
rage. I bathed my head and swollen limbs 
in the depths of the cool spring, which ex- 
erted a soothing influence upon me. A 
feeling of security, of safety from all dan- 
ger, pervaded my exhausted frame, and 
tired nature exerted her authority. With 
my rifle but an arm’s length from me, I 
gave way to the spirit of slumber, sinking 
into a deep refreshing sleep. How long I 
slept [ know not, but the sun was still high 
in the heavens when I opened my eyes. 

**Perhaps you will not credit it, gentle- 
men, and will attribute it to a sailor’s love 
for the marvellous, when I tell you that I 
found myself confronted by an enormous 
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lion, not three yards distant from me, his 
eyes fixed intently upon mine, but unfor- 
tunately I have proof of my assertion which 
I shall carry to my grave. 

*“*IT was frozen as it were into stone by 
terror and the cruel reaction of my fancied 
sense of utter security. But recovering 
myself, I stretched forth my hand to grasp 
my rifle. 

* The lion saw the movement, lifted his 
head, and roared terribly, causing me to 
desist for fear he would spring upon me at 
once. 

“Twice during the afternoon I tried to 
regain my gun, but the lion watched me 
with unceasing vigilauce, and appeared to 
understand perfectly my object. He ex- 
hibited such signs of rage that I was forced 
to desist. Solongas I remained motionless 
the brute never offered to molest me, and I 
bided my time, wondering how long the 
lion would continue to play with me. 

‘* My position on the rock was becoming 
intolerable. The sun had declined in the 
heavens, and its full power seemed to be 
concentrated on my resting-place. The soles 
of my boots shrivelled up from the intense 
heat, and the exposed portions of my body 
were fairly roasting. Still Idid not dare to 
move. 

** The copious dew of the night brought 
me relief, but the lion remained at his post, 
watching me closer than ever. Again and 
again I tried to edge towards my rifle, but 
the least motion of my muscles was suffi- 
cient to arouse the lion’s anger. 

“Again the sun rose without changing 
our relative positions, and as the fiery orb 
mounted the heavens I prayed for the Al- 
mighty to put an end to my sufferings. 

“*My absence from the ship must have 
oceasioned grave doubts and uneasiness by 
this time, but I had small hopes that any 


- party could find me, my course had been so 


erratic, 

** Once during the day my terrible keeper 
arose and went towards the spring, but 
never for an instant did he withdraw his 
eyes from mine. He was at some little dis- 
tance from me, but as I stretehed forth my 
hand for the rifle, he turned towards me in 
a fury, his tawny mane bristling with rage. 
Again I was foiled, and the lion having ap- 
peased his thirst, returned to his post. 

** The agonizing sensations of hunger and 
thirst returned with redoubled intensity as 
I lay fully exposed, broiling in the sun, but 
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my fears of the fierce sentinel held me spell- 
bound. 

** Slowly the sun sank to rest again, fol- 
lowed by the cool refreshing dews of night. 
Whether I slept or not is more than I can 
say, but, at all events, I never ceased to see 
the menacing glare of the lion’s eyes fast- 
ened upon me. 

‘““My mouth was parched and dry asa 
furnace. My tongue, swollen to twice its 
natural size, protruded from my mouth, but 
fortunately I obtained a slight relief by 
cooling it upon the damp surface of the 
rock, 

“As daylight began to dawn, painting in 
vivid colors the eastern horizon, I noticed 
that the lion was sniffing the air, as if 
alarmed or nervous, Was he about to claim 
his victim after his long tantalizing watch? 
I hoped so, and would have welcomed the 
tearing and grinding of his sharp teeth and 
claws in my quivering flesh. 

“Suddenly a long prolonged shout rang 
out upon the clear crisp morning air. The 
blood rushed back upon my heart as I lis- 
tened, but my eyes never left the terrible 
animal before me. 


“The lion had risen to his feet, having 
probably scented danger from afar, and 
with a parting growl directed to me, he 
bounded off amid the rocks, and was soon 
lost to view in the obscurity of the jungle. 

**T attempted to regain my feet, but the 
pain was so great that I fainted. I hada 
confused idea of seeing my shipmaies and 
brave tars about me, then all was oblivion. 
When I again recovered my senses I was 
lying in my stateroom, with the surgeon 
bending over me. 

‘“* The party was one of many sent out to 
search for my remains. They never ex- 
pected to find me alive, and had stumbled 
upon me by mere chance; and I owed them 
my life. Well, gentlemen, there is the 
whistle of our train, and to cut my yarn 
short, 1 was sent home, where I remained 
six months under treatment, and lost three 
toes of my right and two of my left foot, 
which accounts for the peculiar limp in my 
gait. Should you ever come to P——, my 
headquarters, come on board of my vessel. 
I shall always be glad to see you.” 


ONE DAY. 


BY LAURA THORNTON, 


Go back, Sad Time, and find a day 

That blithe with summer strayed away, 
I scarce can tell how long ago. 

You'll know her by her gracious air, 

By roses slipping from her hair, 
You'll find her where the daisies blow. 


Before you reach her side you’!| hear 
The summer winds mid tree boughs near, 
The low sweet singing of a thrush. 
You'll see great mountains green and high, 
As if the fields had climbed the sky, 
To reach the wonder and the hush. 


So fair she was, she seemed so kind, 
But all her words were light as wind, 
While I was sitting at her feet. 
Love’s red rose in her hand she bore, 
And on my happy breast I wore 
A little heartsease, dewy, sweet. 
Somerville, Mass., 1877. 


* Dear, wear them both,’’ she said to me, 
** For love and heartsease must agree,” 
Throwing the red rose at my feet. 
Half pleased, half shy, I took the flower, 
All ignorant of its subtle power, 
And only heeding it was sweet, 


*T’ll drop it when it wearies me,’’ 
I laughed out in my careless glee, 
So sure it was without a thorn. 
But when that false day went from me, 
And stars were shining in the sea, 
The rose I held, my flower was gone, 


Go back, Sad Time, and find that day, 
And if upon her bosom gay 

She wears a heartsease dewy yet, 
Say that ’tis mine, and bring it me; 
If she asks where the red rose be, 

Say that its thorns are living yet. 
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FRENCH PORTRAITS, 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE, 


THE LAST OF THE VALOIS. 


ON the banks of the Loire. The bright 
river gleaming in the sunshine, and rolling 
through the arches of the ancient bridge— 
over which frowns the great castle of Am- 
boise—not yet deformed by the builders of 
Louis the Great, but rejoicing in a wealth of 
architectural beauty; the stern Norman fea- 
tures of the stronghold throwing into relief 
the florid richness of the Renaissance. As 
the sun descends, steeping the lofty castel- 
lated rock in crimson and purple—at the 
close of this glorious July day of the year 
of grace 1559—the little bright-eyed, black- 
haired girl, gorgeously dight in a dress stiff 
with gold and pearls, knows little of the 
terrible event which has left her to be the 
plaything and the tool, by turns the prey 
and the lure, of Catholic and Huguenot, of 
mother, and brother, and husband. Her 
father, the great King Henry the Second— 
name forgotten since, were it not for a cer- 
tain beautiful kind of pottery—has fallen a 
victim to the luckless lance of Montgom- 
mery; and France is left in the weak grasp 
of a gentle smooth-faced lad known to his- 
torians as Francis the Second, and cele- 
brated, poor boy! for nothing save as hay- 
ing been the first husband of Mary Stuart. 
The little «1 Amboise has been a pet 
her handsome sad-looking father, and of 
her long-headed mother, Catherine de’ 
Medici. 

In the old happy days of triump!:, while 
the victories of Metz and Calais, and suc- 
cesses in Italy made the French |:ing deem 
himself a thunderbolt of- war, Henry oft- 
times dandled his daughter on his knee, and 
asked her why she preferred of her little 
playmates the youthful Guise to the bonnier 
Beaupreau—a question fully arswered in 
later and sadder days. Unluckily for the 
little girl, she is pretty, and, luckily ur un- 
luckily, is clever. Fated to be the last of 
the intellectual race of Valois, she is sec- 
ond to none of them in the accomplish- 
ments of the time, Skillful instructors are 
opening her mind to the literary master- 
pieces of antiquity. Unhappily, her school, 
if brilliant, is far from pure. The taste of 


the court of Catherine de’ Medici is formed 
on the model of M. de Ronsard, whose dit- 
ties are over-much given to the passion of 
love, 

A change comes over France as the little 
girl grows upward, The writings of the 
rollicking author of Pantagruel, and the 
bitter satires of the friends of Rousard, 
have raised a storm soon to break in a 
crimson shower. Persecuting Francois, 
gloomy Henry, and poor little Francois the 
Second are gone, and under the rule of the 
livid hectic youth, Charles the Ninth, with 
his smooth face and snaky look, the “ taint 
of Huguenotry”’ has spread far and wide. 
Little Marguerite, who has been brought up 
**bonne Catholique,’”’ undergoes all kinds 
of persecutions at the hands of her brother, 
the Duc d’ Alencon, who, infected”? with 
Protestantism, burns her old-fashioned 
books, and leads his poor little sister a 
dreadful life. The court of France is really 
playing a double game, the queen-mother 
being the reigning spirit. On the one hand 
is ortho.bxy—and the whole power of the 
House of Lorraine—hateful to the Valois. 
Against orthodoxy and the Guises skillful 
Catherine covertly encourages the chiefs of 
the Buguenots, aiming to secure by this 
Machiavellian policy the predominance of 
the crown—not to be accomplished till 
three-quarters of a century later by the 
genius of Richelieu. 

Little Marguerite grows apace in these 
troublous times, increasing in beauty and 
the consciousness thereof. Long before 
there is any question of marrying her, there 
are rumors that she has faithful servitors— 
lordlings who wear her colors, and enjoy the 
reputation of possessing her affections. 
First among these shines, in all the bravery 
of court favor, the handsome Balzac d’En- 
traigues —the bel Antraguet’’ — dainty 
minvion of Marguerite’s brother, the Duc 
d' Anjou—a slender graceful man, with deli- 
cate well-cut features of quiet concentrated 
expression; one of those self-contained men, 
full of courage, vice and intrigue, who have 
left their names in letters of blood on the 
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page of the Renaissance; a dandy, too, of 
the first water, shaved and curled, perfumed 
and essenced, till he sheds an aroma of gal- 
lantry around him—a dangerous admirer 
for a young princess of volcanic tendencies, 

But his web is soon spun, as he, with 
Quelus and others of the same type, follows 
his master to the kingdom of Poland. The 
reception of the Polish ambassadors is made 
the occasion of a brilliant fete, at which, of 
course, Marguerite is present ina wondrous 
dress of velvet incarnadine glittering with 
spangles, blazing with precious stones; her 
head—already decked, alas! for vanity—in 
one of the “‘dainty blonde wigs’? that she 
loved to her dying day. The raven locks 
are hidden, and the hazel eyes shine out 
under a remarkable headdress, also of crim- 
son velvet, decked with feathers, diamonds 
and pearls. A very beauteous Marguerite 
indeed, and soon furnished with a new 
lover—no other than her early playmate, 
the Duc de Guise—the dark-visaged, scarred 
one; the famous soldier who, when threat- 
ened, said, proudly, “‘ They dare not!” A 
well-matched couple this, “le Balafre” 
being anxious to wed a daughter of France. 
Guise, backed by the whole power of the 
papacy, is strong enough to break off the 
projected marriage between Marguerite and 
the king of Portugal, but is forced to bend 
to the policy of the queen-mother. Cathe- 
rine will not see the hated house of Lor- 
raine, already, to her mind, far too strong, 
strengthened yet more by another alliance 
with a daughter of France. It may not be; 
and the handsome lovers are advised that 
their destiny is different. The scarred one, 
terrified by the menaces of the king, mar- 
ries at once a handsome widow—the Prin- 
cess de Porcian—who gives him no little 
trouble as time rollson. Hapless Margue- 
rite, like another, but by no means spotless, 
Iphigenia, is destined for another fate— 
foreshadowed at a famous meeting on the 
confines of France and Spain. 

Never was a fete more brilliant than this 
held to celebrate the interview between 
Queen Elizabeth, consort of Philip the 
Second, her mother, Catherine, and her 
brother, Charles the Ninth. ‘The island of 
Aiguemeau on the Adour has been meta- 
morphosed into a fairy palace, surrounded 
by lofty trees, under which lurk snug par- 
ties of ten or a dozen, the royal table at one 
end of this sylvan palace being elevated on 
a dais of four steps of emerald turf. Around 


these tables hover attendant shepherdesses, 
dressed in satin and cloth of gold, in the 
costume of all the various provinces of 
France. As the state barges, draped in 
costly stuffs, emblazoned with the royal 
device, approach the island to the sound of 
sweet instruments, and the song of mermen 
and mermaids, the island shepherdesses 
dance after the manner of their respective 
provinces—the Poitevines, to the skirling of 
a bagpipe; the Provencales, to the clash of 
cymbals; the Burgundians, to the piping of 
the oboe; the Champenoises, to the fife and 
tabor; the Bretonnes dancing the most vig- 
orously of all. 

Dancing over, there enters a band of mu- 
sical satyrs and lovely nymphs, but “‘ envi- 
ous fortune being unable to endure so much 
glory,”’ a heavy storm, accompanied by a 
deluge of rain, descends upon the fairy isle, 
scattering the gay company, and driving 
them to their boats for shelter pellmell—a 
retreat giving rise to many comical adven- 
tures, and more queer stories of the general 
confusion of partners. One couple, how- 
ever, is well matched, but they hardly 
laugh, these two, nor is their apparel so 
bravely decked with bright colors and spar- 
kling gems, as that of the giggling dames 
and forward gallants who hurry to the 
water-side. Neither of these serious per- 
sonsis of French birth. The woman, large- 
eyed and large-nosed, is a genuine Medici; 
the man is lean, haggard and ascetic-look- 
ing, wearing a face as the face of Don 
Quixote. These two have come to an un- 
derstanding —the woman having at last 
yielded to her companion’s energetic re- 
monstrances, Catherine de’ Medici and the 
Duke of Alva have decided on the destruc- 
tion of the Huguenots; not yet for a little 
while — till the suspicions of watchful 
Jeanne d’Albret are quieted forever, and 
“my plump Madge,” shall catch them all 
—her charms proving very lime-twigs to the 
accursed heretics, and her gentle voice as 
the whistle of the fowler. 

“Plump Madge” declares hersea not 
averse to the Portuguese marriage scheme, 
which Guise and Philip the Second contrive 
to strangle between them, but secretly plots 
to secure her alliance with the Lorraine 
prince, till the news of his wedding with 
the Princess Porcian awakes her from her 
dream of love and ambition. Her fate is 
already decided by the stern mother who 
plays ler children like pawns on a chess- 
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board—so long as they permit her. She 
had an easy reign over poor gentle Francois, 
but sullen wayward Charles is more difficult 
to deal with. The grim plot, arranged to 
the sound of fife and tabor on the island in 
the Adour, is not to be communicated to him 
on any account till it is ripe for execution, 
Meanwhile, the queen-mother urges him to 
strengthen his own hands by marrying 
Madge to the young king of Navarre—the 
son of Jeanne d’Albret and Antoine de 
Bourbon—a prince with ‘more nose than 
kingdom,” the famous ancestor of long 
lines of kings. His chance of the French 
crown looks remote enough just now, for 
between him and it stand three brothers of 
the Valois—Charles, Henry and Francois, 
Duc d@’Alencon—but strong-minded Cathe- 
rine has one weak point; she is supersti- 
tious to a fabulous degree, and is sorely 
troubled by the Horoscope of Navarresse 
Henry, which declares that he will * reign 
in France."’ Superstition aud worldly wis- 
dom are beth served, by securing the fox- 
faced Huguenot as the husband of Madge. 
Charles is not sorry to acquire an ally of 
his own. Between his mother and the 
Guises—his too- powerful relatives—and his 
rebellious Calvinistic subject, she is often 
lashed into fits of ungovernable fury, and 
bitterly bewails that no human being loves 
or cares for him, save only gentle Marie 
Touchet. As is his wont, this wild hunter 
of beasts and men, once seized with a pro- 
ject, pursues it to the end with savage ve- 
hemence. But there are obstacles to be 
overcome — obstacles even to the furious 
will of the Most Christian King. The pope, 
still occupying the centre of the European 
tapestry, is horror-struck at the proposal to 
wed a Catholic princess to a heretic leader, 
and the consent of the pope must be gained, 
for Henry and Marguerite are, in a fashion, 
cousins, and undoubtedly within the limit 
forbidden by the church, The pope re- 
fuses a dispensation, and, moreover, sends 
his cardinal nephew to dissuade the king 
from his monstrous project. But another 
counsellor has the ear of Charles—one sin- 
gularly out of place in the giddy court of 
Catherine—a grave sad-visaged gentleman, 
the famous ‘“‘Admiral” Coligny, who is 
quite won over by the arts of the Italian, 
and is anxious to pacify France by marrying 
the ‘‘fox of Bearn” to “ plump Madge” 
as quickly as possible. A valiant and skill- 
ful soldier this admiral, but over simple- 
ll 


hearted and truthful to contend in political 
intrigue with the professed students of the 
Florentine. Carried away by the real sin- 
cerity of the king, and the pretended hearti- 
ness of the Duc d’Anjou and the queen- 
mother, the brave old warrior persuades 
Jeanne d’ Albret to join the court at Blois— 
gay brilliant Blois—the summer palace of 
Francois the First, with its great exterior 
staircase and ancient hall of the estates, 

Blois is especially joyful just now, glane- 
ing coquettishly down on the smiling Loire. 
lts quaint streets and lofty narrow stair- 
cases are swept by the ‘‘ vertugadins”’ of 
merry dames and damsels, for it is the hu- 
mor of the strange Italian that all should be 
bright and mirthful around her, as if to in- 
tensify the darkness within. While form- 
ing the centre of her bright bevy of dames 
and their circamambient gallants, Catherine 
loves a joke, and is no bad hand at quip and 
crank, merry conceit, and highly-seasoned 
repartee. But when the fete is over, she 
turns from the gorgeous figures which wave 
to and fro on the arras, and bending her 
steps towards a remote part of the ancient 
castle, after climbing many stairs, reaches 
the lonely turret projecting over the church 
of St. Nicholas, It is the observatory em- 
ployed, not with any scientific purpose, but 
purely as an instrument for interrogating 
the obstinate stars which persist that Henry 
of Navarre will reign in France.” 

The Queen of Navarre, who, reluctantly 
enough, has come to this giddy court at the 
entreaty of theadmiral,is grievously shocked 
at all that she sees and hears, for the lan- 
guage of the court dames and gallants is 
happily new to the Puritan Jeanne. Bil- 
lingsgate and St. Giles’s are names that 
convey but a faint idea of the “joyous re- 
marks’? and the “ pleasant sayings’’ cur- 
rent at Blois in this bright springtide of 
1572. Feted and caressed by the king and 
his mother, wary Jeanne yet fears to bring 
her son to a place horrifying to every senti- 
ment of decency. More difficulties arise. 
Catherine wishes the wedding to take place 
at Paris according to the Catholic rite. 
Jeanne objects to the inass, and insists on 


the ceremony being performed in some city - 


less inimical to the Huguenots. Pending 
this debate Pope Pius the Fifth dies, and 
is succeeded by Gregory the Thirteenth, 
who displays more flexibility than his pre- 
decessor, but yet hesitates, till Charles loses 
all patience, and tells the Queen of Navarre 
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one day, “‘ My aunt, I honor you more than 
the pope, and I love my sister more than I 
fear him. Iam not a Huguenot, but Iam 
not an ass. If the pope plays the fool too 
long, I will take Madge by the hand myself, 
and see her married in full conventicle.’’ 
Just as the marriage contract is signed the 
Queen of Navarre dies—some say of pleu- 
risy, others of poison—but nothing is now 
allowed to impede the ceremony. 

The scene changes to old Paris—not the 
Paris of St. Louis, nor that in which luck- 
less English Henry was crowned “‘ despite 
of foes,’”? but the Paris of the ruthless 
Renaissance. The castellated dwellings of 
the Middle Ages have developed into the 
hotels of great seigneurs—fortified more or 
less, and crammed with gentlemen armed 
to the teeth. A strange mixture of splen- 
dor and squalor this good city of Paris. 
Tall gabled houses nod towards each other 
over narrow streets ankle-deep in filth, with 
no approach to drainage save an open gut- 
ter. Gloomy passages and dreary alleys 
slink from the light of heaven. Thieves 
abound, though what they find to steal is a 
mystery, as after dark no honest citizen 
ventures abroad, lest he should be waylaid 
and plundered by the professional robber, 
or killed, out of pure joyousness of heart, 
by the gay gallants in search of adventures, 
The gallant is as unlike the person depicted 
by writers of romances and operas, as can 
well be imagined. He is splendid, but by 
no means clean, for the silken hose which 
adorn his nether limbs have previously been 
worn for a week or two by his inamorata, 
that they may comfort him the more, and 
awake his mind to deeds of chivalry. He 
by no means flings his cloak around him, 
and issues forth armed only with his trusty 
rapier. Nothe. The gallant on the way 
to a rendezvous is in his fashion a prudent 
man. Beneath his doublet of satin, slashed 
with the colors of the lady of his heart, 
lurks, for the better preservation of that 
organ, a finely-worked shirt of mail. His 
rapier,of portentous length, is supplemented 
by a long left-handed dagger. Before him 
walk pages with flambeaux, and a stout 
man-at-arms, pike or arquebuse in hand. 
Behind and with him come two or three, 
or, if he be a great man, a dozen trusty 
friends to see him through his adventure. 
These chivalrous times are curiously prac- 
tical when seen in contemporaneous tapes- 
try. That terrible seeker of amorous ad- 


ventures, the young King of Navarre, never 
stirs out of his room to perambulate the 
long corridors of the Louvre, where he is 
as yet only a guest, without a pikeman, for 
the way is short from the boudoir to the 
grave. The thing known as fair play is not 
yet invented, and the man smites his enemy 
when and where he can take him at a dis- 
advantage. The atmosphere of Paris is 
heavy with rumors. There is talk in coun- 
cil and ruelle, and strange conferences are 
held, between mighty chiefs of the faction 
of the Guises, and the provos's of the great 
guilds of the good city of Paris. Apart, 
aloof from these, the Huguenots shiver in 
their fortified hotels, for there is a scent of 
blood in the air, and the chiefs unvan- 
quished in the field talk strangely of being 
led into a mousetrap. And yet these wary 
warriors have come hither on an occasion 
more fitting for silken favors than buff 
jerkins. They are bidden to a wedding 
banquet. 

Henry of Navarre, still in mourning, has 
arrived in Paris, in the early days of Au- 
gust, at the head of a gallant train of eight 
hundred gentlemen, the flower of the Hu- 
guenot nobility. On the seventeenth of the 
month the betrothal takes place at the 
Louvre. On the following day the marriage 
is celebrated with “‘ maimed rites’’ by the 
Cardinal de Bourbon. A strange scene, 
Not within the sacred fane, but outside the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, a huge structure 
has been erected, of wood carved and hung 
with cloth of gold. Henry of Navarre—his 
mother two months dead—lays aside his 
mourning, and appears with his eight hun- 
dred gentlemen in brave attire of velvet, 
satin and cloth of gold, strangely pinched 
and slashed in the latest mode. Marguerite 
herself — splendid, and conscious of her 
splendor—* dressed in royal robes, with a 
crown and bodice of spotted ermine, glitter- 
ing with the jewels of the regalia, and the 
royal mantle of blue, with four ells of train 
carried by three princesses.”’” Plump Madge, 
looking very handsome and triumphant, to 
be made a wife and a queen at last—albeit 
to a husband whose neighborhood is un- 
savory to those of delicate nostrils—people 
shouting and crowding to suffocation, while 
the bride hears mass, and her husband 
waits for her outside. Then come fetes 
and dances, jousts and junketings, masks 
and merry-makings, the bells of Paris ring- 
ing out a merry peal—prophetic enough to 
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some sharp ears of the tocsin of St. Germain 
Auxerrois. 

Captain Blosset-—a Burgundian Hugue- 
not, distinguished by his valiant defence of 
Vezelay ‘against the Catholic army—calls 
one morning on the admiral, and asks per- 
mission to go home. 

“Why,” asks Coligny, “‘why are you in 
such haste ?”’ 

** Because they mean no good to us in 
this place.’’ 

What!’ shouts the admiral, “do not 
you believe we have a good king?”’ 

“Too good! Toogoodtousbyfar! That 
is why I want to go away; and, if you would 
do as I do, M. |’Admiral, you would do 
good to yourself and to the cause.” 

It is impossible to keep the sharp Burgun- 
dian, who takes to horse and away. 

Hardly is he clear of Paris, than Maure- 
vert’s pistol-shot reaches the doomed ad- 
miral. Angry remonstrances and many 
threats are made by the Huguenots, and, at 
last, the king is told that he has no option, 
that his enemies are delivered into his 
hands, and that he may not let them go, 
This is a fearful time for a bride in the first 
week of her honeymoon. Every one whis- 
pering, none telling her anything. Suspi- 
cious Huguenots avoiding her because she 
is a Catholic. Catholics keeping their lips 
close, because she has married a Huguenot. 
Left to herself, she creeps into the cere- 
mony of the coucher of the queen-moth- 
er, and feeling very lonely and wretched, 
sits down upon a coffer beside her sister 
Claude, Duchess of Lorraine, also very, very 
sad. The two young women sit, hand in 
hand, silently and wretchedly enough, in 
the great dimly-lighted room hung with 
tapestry depicting the martyrdom of saints. 
At last the queen-mother perceives Madge 
sitting sorrowfully with her sister, and com- 
mands her to go to bed. As she makes her 
courtesy, her sister Claude seizes her by the 
arm, and, weeping bitterly, cries, ‘* O God, 
my sister, do not go!’ Madge is more 
frightened still, till Catherine flies into a 
passion and forbids Claude to tell her any- 
thing. The Duchess of Lorraine then flies 
out, and declares that her sister shall not be 
sent tothe sacrifice; that the Huguenots 
will revenge themselves upon her. Never- 
theless, the old queen is firm. The absence 
of Madge would give rise to suspicions. 
Her place is with her husband. Driven 
from her mother’s presence, she seeks her 
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husband, whom she finds already in bed, 
surrounded by thirty or forty zealots of his 
party, talking loudly of the attempt to as- 
sassinate the admiral, and resolving, the 
next morning—alas! for them, that next 
morning—to demand of the king that jus- 
tice shall be done on the Guises, as other- 
wise they will ‘take the law in their own 
hands.”’ Thus passes a night sleepless and 
of utter misery, the words of her sister 
Claude ringing ever in Marguerite’s ears. 
As day breaks, her husband rises to go and 
play tennis till King Charles is awake, the 
weary woman tells her nurse to close the 
door, and sinks into a feverish sleep. 

The awaking is frightful enough. Thera 
is loud knocking at the door, and cries of 
“Navarre! Navarre!’ The nurse, thinking 
it must be the King Henry, opens the door, 
when in rushes a man streaming with blood, 
with arm and shoulder cut and slashed, and 
clings to the young queen—as frightened as 
he. Four archers pursue this M. de Leran 
into the very nuptial chamber, and are only 
restrained from killing their man by M. de 
Nancay, captain of the guard—and a right 
merry jovial gentleman, who laughs hearti- 
ly at the comical picture of the wounded 
man holding fast to ‘‘ plump Madge,” and 
his four bloodhounds eager to tear him 
down. These worthies got rid of, jolly M. 
de Nancay remains with Marguerite, and 
‘while she changes her dress, being all 
covered with blood,” tells her all about the 
merrie jest in action this fine August morn- 
ing. First he grants her the life of M. de 
Leran, whom she stows away in the dress- 
ing-room till his wounds are healed, and 
then quiets her fears concerning her hus- 
band, assuring her that he is safe enough 
with the king in his cabinet, where, by the 
way, is also the Prince de Conde—the king 
offering the choice of ‘* mass, death, or Bas- 
tille.”’” Covering Marguerite’s shoulders 
with a mantle, pleasant M. de Nancay tells 
her not to be alarmed, that they are only 
killing all the Huguenots except her hus- 
band, and conducts her to the chamber of 
her sister Claude, where she arrives ‘*‘ more 
dead than alive.”” Just as she steps into 
the ante-chamber, she sees another gentle- 
man pursued by the archers, and struck 
with a halberd within three paces of her 
royal person. Without, make themselves 
heard the rattle of arquebusades, the clash 
of swords, and the triumphant yell of the 
white-scarved crusaders, and, now and then, 
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the defiant roar of a knot of old soldiers 
who, despite chains and barriers, pike and 
gun, cut through their enemies and get clear 
off, while above all tolls the great bell of 
the church of the Auxerrois. 

Another fold of the tapestry shows us 
Marguerite and the “ kinglet’ her husband, 
prisoners rather than rulers, as ornaments 
of the court of Charles and his successor, 
Henry—quickly returning from Poland at 
the news of his brother’s death. There are 
schemes to effect the escape of the ‘“‘ fox of 
Bearn,’’ but they are long unsuccessful, 
costing also the lives of Coconnas and La 
Mole—regarded, perhaps, with too kindly 
an eye by Marguerite. Then comes the 
famous hunting-party at Senlis and the es- 
cape of the husband, Marguerite being still 
at the court of Henry the Third—out of 
favor, wo, with husband and kingly brother, 

. and plotting with the Duc d’ Alencon, her 
younger b. sther—but yet the ornament of 
society in the best period of the Renaissance. 
A period of charming costume and of cul- 
ture excessively elegant, when compared 
with all that preceded it. Yet, with all this 
beauty and elegance, the age is full of sav- 
agery. The famous duel of the mignons 
wiil bear witness to this. Itis true their 
hair is frizzed, the beard plucked from their 
soft chins, their ears pierced and jewelled, 
and their ruffs so vast that the head of a 
mignon “resembles that of St. John the 
Baptist on a charger;”’ but they are always 
ready with the steel, and die violent deaths 
almost to a man. So does their master, 
who, with all his vice and effeminacy, his 
look of ineffable weariness and scorn, his 
masks lined with almond paste to preserve 
his complexion, his love of female attire— 
** black satin slashed with white, puffed and 
pinched, laced and frilled’’—his hair dressed 
in two arches, a la Marie Stuart, his black- 
ened eyebrows aud face painted, is yet brave 
asalion, as the red fields of Jarnac and 
Moncontour can testify. The Queen of 
Navarre is, for the time being, greatly smit- 
ten by the splendid figure of Louis de Cler- 
mont, better known as Bussy d’Amboise— 
the favorite of her younger brother—one of 
the ablest captains, and certainly the great- 
est swash-buckler, of his time, All the 
time he can spare from love-making he de- 
votes to quarrelling and fighting. The 


king’s “‘mignons” are the particular object 
of his attack. He misses no opportunity of 
insulting them both by word and deed. He 
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loves to dress his own lackeys as richly as 
the king’s favorites, and to go himself in at- 
tire of the severest simplicity. Marguerite’s 
too susceptible heart is occupied by this 
paladin, who wears her colors—to wit, green 
and gold, white and violet—openly. Bussy 
comes to court from the wars covered with 
glory, meets Marguerite on her return from 
a journey to Spa, and delights the heart of 
that princess, whose undisguised admiration 
of him is a fertile subject for those sarcas- 
tic young gentlemen—Quelus, Saint-Luc, 
Livarot, Mangiron, and Saint-Megrin. To 
do Bussy justice, he is abundantly provided 
with wit—not of the delicate high-dried 
kind, but rough and full-flavored, military 
wit, as it were. Two or three attempts are 
made to assassinate him, but in vain. Im- 
punity makes his tongue wag all the faster. 
Handsome curly-headed Quelus—daintiest 
and bravest of the ‘‘ mignons”—is his es- 
pecial butt, mever spared either before the 
throne or the altar. At last things come to 
such a pass that the king, insisting on a for- 
mal treaty of peace, compels the two ene- 
mies to embrace in his presence, but only 
provokes from Bussy one of his odd strokes 
of buffoonery. Nevertheless, the quarrel is 
patched up for a while, Bussy, and other 
friends of the king’s brother, leading a joy- 
ous life with the royal mignons, whose life 
is one perpetual feast—merry, indeed, as it 
need be, for fate has decreed that it shall be 
short enough. The court is on the best 
terms with the great citizens of Paris, who 
give entertainments three or four times 
weekly. Lent is given up to these amuse- 
ments, which prove too much for a worthy 
churchman—the Cardinal de Guise, better 
known as the “ Bottle Cardinal’”’—a fine 
specimen of gourmand and gourmet, “‘ who 
meddled with no other matters than those 
of the cellar and the kitchen, which he un- 
derstood very well—far better than those of 
church and state.’’ 

A few more bright threads in Marguerite’s 
web of life, and then all is dark in hue and 
coarse in fibre. The king has determined 
to establish, or rather to revive, the Order 
of the Holy Ghost—to found an order of 
knighthood in honor of his sister. This 
Order of the Holy Ghost, new to France, 
dates from the year 1853, when it was found- 
ed at Naples by Louis d’Anjou, King of 
Jerusalem, a descendant of the brother of 
St. Louis, whose statutes are extant, and 
came into the possession of Henry at Venice 
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—a gift of the Serene Republic to the King 
of Poland. Itis the first day of the new 
year, 1579, and the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion is celebrated with great pomp in the 
church of the Augustines, magnificently 
decorated for the occasion, 

The chevaliers and knights-commanders 
are gorgeous tolookupon. They are clothed 
in a barret cap of black velvet, pourpoint, 
and trunks of cloth of silver, shoes and 
scabbard of white velvet, a great mantle of 
black velvet embroidered round with fleurs- 
de-lys in gold, with tongues of flame inter- 
mingled, and the king’s cypher in silver 
thread—the lining of orange satin. Over 
this mantle, instead of a hood, they wear a 
mantelet of cloth of gold, also enriched with 
fleurs-de-lys, tongues of flame, and cyphers 
like the great mantle, The collar of the 
‘ order is formed of the king’s and Margue- 
rite’s cyphers, interlaced with fleurs-de-lys 
and fiery tongues, From this hangs a cross 
of gold, of marvellous work in gold and en- 
amel, in the middle of which is a white 
dove—the emblem of the Holy Ghost. 

A great grief now oppresses Marguerite. 
‘The career of Bussy comes toanend. Fight- 


writing brings him to grief. In a moment 
of confidence, he writes a letter to the duke, 
his master, telling him that he is in pursuit 
of the “‘ doe of the king’s grand huntsman,”’ 
The duke—false and fickle ever, and just 
now very weary of his too active partisan— 
shows the letter to the kiug his brother, 
who, detesting Bussy, reads it aloud to the 
grand huntsman himself—Charles de Cham- 
bre, Count of Montsoreau. This gentleman 
hies him to his castle of Montsoreau, near 
to Saumur, and compels his unhappy count- 
ess to write a letter to Bussy, inviting him 
to visit her there Arriving at midnight, he 
is assailed by Montsoreau and a dozen 


Like the archives of the nations 
Are my books to me; 

And I look with approbation 
Their treasured store to see; 

They are models of the buildings 
Time hath moved away; 

Standing still in all their beauty, 
Nor seeming to decay. 

Hamilton, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1877. 


ing appears to agree with him, but letter-. 
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bravoes, and after a desperate combat, 
fought out as long as a bit of his sword re- 
mains in the hilt, he is finally slain, after 
killing several of his assailants. 

Marguerite, inconsolable for a while, re- 
joins her husband at his little court at Nerac, 
and, allowed to act as she pleases, is the 
most complaisant wife in the world. But, 
as Henry of Navarre develops into Henry of 
France, he determines to divorce “ plump 
Madge,”’ now more than plump—with great . 
fat cheeks, enormous shoulders, and goggle 
eyes set in a bald pate, crowned with a 
golden wig, shorn from the skulls of a“ score 
of blonde lackeys.” No longer resplendent 
at the great court of Paris, or the little one 
of Navarre, she keeps state, sorely strait- 
ened for cash at times, at the Castle of Us- 
son. Years, luxurious and inglorious, pass 
by, and again the last of her race descends 
upon Paris; no longer a wife, but divorced, 
and taking it in such good part, that she is 
present at the coronation of her successor— 
Marie de’ Medici. Eighteen years have im- 
proved neither the looks nor the morals of 
the ex-queen, who lives in great splendor at 
her palace in the Rue de Seine. But she is 
true to her destiny, and brings death to the 
favorites of her old age, as to the lovers of 
her youth. Bewigged and bepainted, the 
old woman lives out an existence divided 
between devotion and dissipation. She out- 
lives all—parents, brothers, husband and 
lovers—and dies ‘““greatly regretted as a 
princess, full of goodness and good inten- 
tions, who only did harm to herself.” Saint 
Denis claims her body, but her heart—still 
at last—is deposited at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, of which she was founder. 
Thus, in the year 1615, fades out this not- 
able figure of the last daughter of a royal 
house—famous and infamous as that of 
Pelops. 


THE PLEASURES OF LITERATURE. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


They are mighty stately temples 
Of times long past, 
Standing still in pristine glory, 
And promising to last; 
To last as long as man has language, 
Long as worlds endure, 
When is snapped the ghain of bondage 
Freedom to assure. 
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LIONEL AT THE LAKE. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


“Ta, tal’ he cried, and waved his little 
hand, cased in a faultless kid glove. 

He was feeling in the best of humors, 
To begin with, the day was beautiful; 
Dame Nature was in such high spirits that 
her loyal children could not fail to sympa- 
thize with her. 

Mr. Emerson tells the story of a lady 
who declared that the sense of being per- 
fectly well-dressed gave a comfort which re- 
ligion itself could not impart. Without 
going so far, we venture to say that a con- 
sciousness of being comme il faut in matters 
of the toilet, next to an undefiled conscience, 
is calculated to fill the human breast with 
asense of serene complacency. Imagine, 
then, the happiness of Lionel, as, adorned 
in white trousers of stylish cut, a silk serge 
coat, made at Bell’s, a snowy vest, with 
gold buttons, and linen which was a monu- 
ment of the laundry art, he bade adieu to 
the ladies assembled on the veranda of the 
** Merripack House” to see him off. The 
diamond studs on his immaculate shirt 
front sparkled in the morning sun; a light 
breeze stirred his curling locks as he lifted 
his panama hat to the ladies; and as to his 


‘ hand, he was fitted out with an ivory walk- 


ing-stick, surmounted by a puppy’s ‘head 
wrought of gold. The latest and most 
fashionable perfume saturated his cambric 
handkerchief, on which were embroidered 
his initials, L. P. J., in monogram. In 
short, he was a slim, dapper, charming little 
fellow, a sweet specimen of the genus homo 
—a bright example of the curled darling of 
the nineteenth century. 

The ladies assembled on the veranda 
were the four Misses Wilson—feeling slight- 
ly piqued that Lionel should find the “‘ Lake 
House’ attractive enough to induce him to 
forego the delights of their society for an 
entire day—and his sister, Miss Nelly 
Jones, who was tugging at one end of a 
string, while her terrier pulled at the other, 
in violent efforts to break away and follow 
Lionel, while it seemed extremely problem- 
atical which force would finally gain the 
day. Lionel smiled back at the ladies 
kindly, for, although he was what the 
French term un petit Narcisse, he was fond 


of the ladies, in a lesser degree than of him- 
self, and a little sorry for them, too, since 
he could marry but one of them—poor 
dears! He was a little lion; and has net 
sweet William of Avon sung that “A lion 
among ladies is a dreadful thing?”’ 

In five minutes he was aboard the crazy 
little steamer that hourly plied between the 
Merripack’’ and the Lake House.”’ He 
sought and found a secluded spot where he 
could elevate his feet to the deck railing, 
light a cigar, and give himself up to pleas- 
ant anticipations of his day’s visit with Miss 
Hearsay, resident for the season at. the 
Lake House.” 

He enjoyed his trip, and scarcely realized 
the half hour that elapsed ere he reached 
his destination. 

On the grand piazza he met several ac- 
quaintances, and ran directly against a 
waiter, who regarded him with an angry 
frown in which there was something of 
menace, 

Lionel’s face flushed with annoyance, for 
he had had a little unpleasantness with this 
waiter. 

For three seasons Alonzo had run at the 
beck and call of Lionel Perry Jones, Esq., 
when, considering himself unhandsomely 
treated in the matter of fees, he had so far 
forgotten himself as to be guilty of imperti- 
nence to the said Lionel Perey Jones, E:q., 
whereupon the owner of that euphonious 
name had entered a complaint against 
Alonzo, and caused his dismissal from the 
Merripack House.”’ 

It was not exactly agreeable to find him 
installed here; but Lionel was philosophi- 
cal, and would not allowa slight annoyance 
to weigh upon his mind; therefore he dis- 
missed all thought of the obnoxious Alonzo, 
and wreathed his face in smiles as Miss 
Hearsay appeared on the piazza and ap- 
proached him with outstretched hands, 

The lady’s enthusiastic greeting might 
have flattered a man of less magnificent 
conceit than our hero, and it is not too 
much to say that he fairly glowed with self- 
satisfaction. 

“It is so delightfully early,’’ remarked 
Miss Chatty Hearsay, consulting her watch. 
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Only eleven o’clock, and there is plenty 
of time for a row to ‘ Lovers’ Retreat’ be- 
fore dinner.”’ 

* Your pleasure is mine,’’ responded Lio- 
nel, like the gallant little fellow that he 
was. 

Miss Chatty threw a bright-hued shawl 
over her white dress, and put on a distract- 
ingly pretty gipsey hat. Tripping lightly 
down to the wharf, followed meekly by 
Lionel, she ensconced herself snugly in the 
stern of “‘The Water Lily.” He took up 
the oars in a leisurely way, determined to 
take it easy, and not to get into a vulgar 
perspiration, to the detriment of his immac- 
ulate habiliments. 

The time sped quickly in laughter, song 
and silly pleasant chatter. The sun shone 
overhead; to the east the blue sky was piled 
with masses of silvery moving clouds, cast- 
ing long shadows over distant hills; while 
in the west brooded an ominous black cloud, 
which neither Lionel nor Chatty noticed till 
it had expanded into a gray pall spreading 
over the entire sky, blotting out the sun- 
shine, the fleecy clouds, and the beautiful 
azure, save for a few patches. 

A breeze sprang up, and as our young 
lady and gentleman regarded each other in 
some consternation, a low rumble of thun- 
der came to their ears. 

“There’s a terrific storm a brewing!’ 
cried Chatty. ‘‘‘ Lovers’ Retreat’ is but 
an open pine grove, so we must row home 
again as quickly as possible.”’ 

*« There’s no other way,”’ assented Lionel, 
And now he handled the oars in earnest. 

A few large drops came down by way of 
prelude; then the rain descended in all its 
force, and the forlorn young couple were 
completely drenched ere they reached the 
wharf at the ‘* Lake House.” 

‘« My hatis ruined,” remarked Miss Chat- 
ty, cheerfully, while wringing out the limp 
ribbons. ‘I shall have to go to my room 
and renovate generally. Your feathers are 
slightly rumpled also, Mr. Jones, but you 
can step to the office and ask for a room, 
I shall be in the parlor in half an hour, and 
we will have a pleasant time indoors with 
music, poetry aud conversation.” “W 

With a transcendent smile Miss Chatty 
vanished, and Lionel stepped to the desk to 
proffer his request. A gentlemanly clerk 
summoned a waiter, and Lionel was escorted 
to a room, 

His boots were soaking wet in the run 
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from the landing to the house, while his 
white pantaloons, vest and linen clung 
about him limp as so many cotton rags. 
He gazed down upon himself ruefully. 

“These clothes of mine will all have to 
go to the laundry,’’ was his audible reflec- 
tion. 

“ Yes sah,” responded the colored facto- 
tum, who, with arms respectfully folded, 
was regarding Lionel with a broad grin 
upon his ebon countenance. 

what am I to do in the meantime?” 

* You might get into bed, massa.” 

** How long should I be obliged to wait?” 

“About an hour, sah.’’ 

** Well, there’s no help for it, as I can 
see, so here goes. I’)] get into bed, and you 


bundle these things to the laundry, and tell . 


them to be quick about them.” 

“Allright, sah.” And Charles Henry dis- 
appeared, carrying off Mr. Jones’s habili- 
ments, 

Poor Lionel could not sleep, but he drew 
the bedclothes about him, and waited in 
sad impatience till his watch showed him it 
was one o’clock; then he jerked at the bell- 
rope excitedly. 

Charles Henry answered the summons. 

“Are those duds of mine ready yet, my 
boy?” 

"No sah, not perzactly; they aint dun 
got dry yet, massa,’”’ replied C. H., witha 
slight air of embarrassment. 

“Well, you go down and hurry the wo- 
menites up, and I’]] remember you in my 
will,” winking at him in a friendly familiar 
way. 

right, sah.’’ 

“And take my boots to be blacked; dinner 
will be ready in an hour, and there is alady 
waiting for me.”’ 

**T will expediate de matters all I can, 
massa,”’ 

Half an hour more passed, when there 
came a gentle tap-a-tap-tap at the door. 

‘Come groaned Lionel. 

In response to this invitation a woman— 
Miss Hearsay’s trim maid—put her head in 
at the door, withethe remark: 

“Miss Chatty sends her compliments, 
sir, and wishes to know if you are feeling 
any ill effects from the wetting? The 
dressing-bell has rung, and they go in to 
dinner at two.” 

**T will join her soon,” faltered our hero; 
and as the maid disappeared, he jerked the 
bell violently. The obsequious Charles 
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Henry appeared with commendable pronfpt- 
itude. 

**See here, you Charles Henry,’’ cried 
Lionel, in a passion. ‘I can stand this 
thing no longer. I want my clothes at 
ence. How long does it take the laundry 
maids in this house to press out a few 
things?” 

Charles Henry looked like anything but 
the clever Gdipus as the Sphinx propounded 
this conundrum in a tone of withering sar- 
easm. Scratching his woolly head, he con- 
fessed that the two laundresses were away 
for the day, and that Lionel’s clothes had 
been taken some four miles off by a man 
who had orders to wait for them and bring 
them back. 

“Thunder!” ejaculated Lionel,and sprang 
from the bed with so violent a gesture that 
Charles Henry fled from the room in terror. 

Two o’clock came, and Lionel heard the 
gong sound for dinner, the opening and 
shutting of doors, the echo of footsteps, the 
sound of laughing voicesin thehall. These 
sounds died away, but, by straining bis 
ears, he fancied he could hear the distant 
elatter of knives and forks, 

* This isinfernal!’ groaned he, with real 
tears streaming down his cheeks. ‘‘I am 
abominably treated.’’ 

His face flushed furiously as he thought 
of the ridiculous account of his position 
that had probably reached Miss Hearsay’s 
ears by this time. 

Again there came arap at the door. This 
time it was Charles Henry’s woolly head 
that appeared in answer to the ‘‘ Come in.”’ 

** Would you like your dinner fotched to 
you, massa?”’ 

** Yes, I would, you bloody rascal; and if 
ever I get out of this I’ll break every bone 
im your black carcass for the trick you have 
served me, blamed if I don’t!” 

** Laws! massa, ’taint anyways my fault, 
J reckon.’’ And Lionel heard a series of 
suppressed chuckles as Charles Henry shuf- 
fled off. 

By half past three dinner was over, and 
again Lionel summoned Charles Henry. 
That worthy appeared in fear and trem- 
bling. 

“Are those clothes here yet?” inquired 
Lionel, in cold stern tones. 

** No sah, not perzactly. 
dem ebery minit,’’ 

‘* If they are not here shortly, I shall ring 
for the proprietor, and report to him your 
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conduct in this affair. Now, sirrah, take 
this change and bring me up the daily pa- 
pers, a mint-julep, and half a dozen cigars. 
I shall go frantic if I cannot do something 
to while away the time.”’ 

These orders were executed, and Lionel 
passed an hour and a half in reading and 
smoking. 

At five o'clock Charles Henry entered 
solemnly, carrying in his arms the renovated 
garments, which he spread out carefully on 
the sofa and chairs. 

** Where are my boots?”’ 

** They’ll be at your door in three minits, 
sah,”’ 

With a sigh of relief Lionel began the 
humanizing process of. washing and dress- 
ing, till he reached a point where he con- 
sidered his boots requisite. 

He opened the door a trifle, extended his 
hand, and, surely enough, the boots were 
on time. But as Lionel drew them in, his 
countenance expressed the liveliest conster- 
nation. They were most carefully and ar- 
tistically treated to a coat of whitewash. 
It was too much for human nature to en- 
dure with any degree of equanimity—his 
wrath gathered itself to a focus, and he 
jerked the bell, determined to pour it all 
out on the devoted head of Charles Henry. 

No response coming to his imperative 
summons, Lionel stepped into the hall, to 
find his door surrounded by a crowd of 
grinning waiters and giggling maids. 

In the crowd he discovered Charles Hen- 
ry, and collaring him, pushed him without 
ceremony into the apartment, while he or- 
dered a darkey to go for Mr. K., the pro- 
prietor. 

His incoherent talk and wild gesticula- 
tions caused people to stop and inquire what 
the matter was. In the midst of the hub- 
bub Mr. K. appeared, and passed quickly 
into Lionel’s apartment, closing the door 
after him. 

** What’s the trouble here, Mr. Jones?” 

Lionel stammered through an excited ex- 
planation. 

‘And what do you know about the white- 
washing of this gentleman’s bovts?”’ de- 
manded Mr. K. of Charles Henry. 

**Notin’ at all, massa. I jist only gone 
and left dem in de shed to be blacked and 
fotched up yar.’’ 

** You have them put in perfect order with- 
in ten minutes, or you remain no longer in 
my employ.” 
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Charles H. scratched his woolly head, 
and departed with a crestfallen air, 

Lionel informed Mr. C, of his recent dif- 
ficulties with Alonzo, 

“Pll send for the black rascal at once, 
and have the matter thoroughly investi- 
gated,” 

The gong sounded for tea. 

“Not now,” said Lionel, impatiently. 
**T have a lady waiting for me.’ 

“So soon, after tea, then, as you find 
yourself at liberty.” 

C. Henry brought in the boots restored to 
pristine blackness and brightness, and Lio- 
nel quickly drew them on and descended to 
the parlor, Miss Chatty was not there, 
He stepped out upon the piazza, The 
storm was long since over, and there was 
every promise of a magnificent sunset. 
But nothing could dispel the cloud of gloom 
from Lionel’s sensitive soul. Miss Chatty’s 
trim maid came up to him and informed 
him that Miss Hearsay, with her parents 
and sisters, was at the tea-table, and had 
left a request for him to join them there. 
Somehow the consciousness of being the 
pink of perfection in matters of dress, from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, 
was not enough to restore Lionel’s self- 
possession; his knees trembled beneath him 
as he followed the waiter from the door to 
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the other end of the long dining-hall, where 
were Miss Chatty and her party. 

Every one had stopped eating to guze 
after him; every one had smiled; every 
one had indulged some whispered remark. 
Alas! poor Lionel felt only too certain that 
Miss Chatty had amused her acquaintances 
by giving them her own version of his day 
in bed. He was cordially received by her 
friends and herself, who did all in their 
power to make him forget the unpleasant- 
ness of the day’s events; but nothing could 
restore his lost spirits. His soul was full of 
bitterness towards Miss Hearsay, and then 
and there died out the incipient tenderness 
that had long agitated his little heart for 
her—could he smile and be gay while en- 
during those mortal throes? 

Soon after tea he bade his quondam 
friends farewell, and returned to the ‘* Mer- 
ripack House”’ a sadder and wiser man than 
when he left it in the morning. He did not 
stop to investigate the complicity of Alonzo 
in his late troubles, postponing doing so 
until some time when he could feel more 
heart in the matter. The worst of it was, 
the affair spoiled the remainder of his stay 
at the lake, for it was not pleasant to be 
pointed out to strangers as the man who 
went to bed for a day while his clothes were 
being washed and ironed. 


A MONTH IN A GARRET. 


BY ADA STRICKLAND. 


“AUNTIE NELL,”’ said Ethel, as we sat 
that evening in the veranda, watching the 
sun go down in its crimson glory, “ what 
did you mean to-day at the table when you 
said grandpa knew what it was to livea 
month in a garret?”’ 

Wait, Ethel,” I said, ‘till these blue 
eyes of baby Arthur’s close for good-night, 
and I will tell you and Belle all about it. 
Sleep, Artie dear—auntie will sing for you.”’ 
And as the white lids drooped lower, and 
the long lashes touched the dimpled cheek, 
I sang the little cradle song my own mother 
had sung tome in my babyhood, and Arthur 
slept. Then, to satisfy the questioning eyes 
turned toward me, I began: 

You were never either of yqu in the house 
where we lived during the war and I hardly 
know whether I can describe it so as to 
make you understand it or not. It was 


nothing like this one of your mamma’s, Belle. 
It was a large old-fashioned roomy building 
with rooms twice as large as any of these. 
The kitchen and dining-rooms were in an 
L., that joined the main building, partly 
closing up one of the windows of a room in 
the second story—the L. being only one 
story high. The upper part of the window 
remained a window as before, with a view 
of the roof and chimneys of the house, 
while in the lower part was inserted a panel 
that would slide back and forth at the wiil 
of any one who wished to enter the low dark 
garret that ran the full length of the kitch- 
en and dining-room. When closed it seemed 
only a part of the wall. Very few knew of 
its existence. Iam sure none of us children 
did, until we saw our father enter there. 
He was what was called in those dark days, 
Ethel, a * Lincolnite’”*—that is, he voted 
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for the election of Mr. Lincoln, and advo- 
cated his principles in public speeches 
throughout his native State. So when 
against the will of its people, Tennessee was 
carried out of the Union, he would not give 
up his principles and advocate the cause of 
slavery and oppression, and he came to be 
looked upon with suspicion and hatred, and 
threats were made against his life. One 
evening I shall never forget. We were all 
seated just as we are now, on the veranda 
in the twilight, my father holding our baby 
brother in his arms. I was never very far 
away from him, and I stood now with one 
arm about bis neck. Your mamma, Belle, 
was sitting on the lower step, with her apron 
full of flowers which she was arranging for 
the vases, and yours, Ethel, was poring over 
a book in the waning light. Ourstepmother 
was buried in her rocking-chair the very 
picture of contentment. Suddenly we were 
all startled by the loud tramp of soldiers’ 
feet at the very gate, and the next moment 
came the clash of their bayonets on the pave- 
ment as they halted and made a harsh de- 
mand for my father. He placed the baby 
in my arms, and all unarmed as he was, 
went down tothe gate tomeet them. It 
seemed to us our hearts stood still while 
that conference lasted. We could not hear 
a word that he said—only the loud demand 
of their leader, that he should “‘ say he was 
a rebel or die.” He had great power in ar- 
gument and persuasion, and these men were 
all boys who had grown up around him, so 
it was not long, until he sent them away 
half-ashamed of themselves and in an excel- 
lent humor. But he knew that this could 
not last. The next who came wight be 
men like those who ina neighboring town a 
few days before had mercilessly shot down 
two women who would not tell the hiding- 
places of their husbands. There was no 
immediate chance for escape to the Union 
lines, so that night the sliding panel in the 
wall up stairs was drawn back, much to our 
surprise, and the low dark room fitted up 
for an inhabitant. And there he remained 
for four long weeks that his feet never 
touched the soil. He could not stand erect 
in his prison, and every night the lights 
were put out and he came out into our room 
and walked stealthily back and forth to rest 
his cramped limbs, while one of us watched 


from the windows. No ray of light could 
gain admittance at first, no air; but afew 
shingles were soon torn off to admit both, 
and there through the long weary days he 
lay. We had to be exceedingly careful in 
carrying his meals to him, as the soldiers 
were very watchful and suspicious since his 
sudden disappearance, and over and over 
again the house was searched for him, one 
party even sounding the walls with their 
bayonets. He had one bad habit which he 
would not give up. He must have his pipe, 
and very uneasy were we while he smoked, 
for there was no other man about the place 
as the soldiers very well knew, and the to- 
bacco smoke might easily have betrayed 
him. But fortunately it never did, though 
one day, a soldier came into the kitchen 
and surprised my sister with my father’s 
pipe in her hand just lighted and ready to 
carry up tohim. With the greatest cool- 
ness she placed the stem between her lips 
and went to smoking as if she had always 
been used to it, and the soldier went away 
thinking it, no doubt, the queerest sight he 
ever saw—a young and pretty girl smoking 
a battered old pipe. That was your mam- 
ma, Ethel, and she was avery sick girl after- 
ward, 

During the month in which my father 
lived in the garret, on a large tree within 
full sight of our door two men were hung 
by the soldiers, They were accused of burn- 
ing a bridge that had been of great service 
tothe army. The only evidence of their 
guilt was that they lived close to the bridge, 
and without judge or jury they were con- 
demned and hung. A vacant place on the 
limb was pointed out to us as the place 
where my father would hang when they 
caught him. But they didn’t catch him. 
At the end of four weeks, he escaped with 
a number of others through the lines to 
Kentucky, where the flag he loved still 
waved. They were eleven days and nights 
crossing the Cumberland Mountains—hid- 
ing in the thickets in the daytime, and 
crawling on their hands and knees, through 
the night. But at last they reached the 
flag, aud drew the breath of freedom again. 
Some time I will tell you what became of 
us who were left behind, but now the dew 
is falling, and your eyelids too. So good- 
night all of you. 
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AL HASSAN. 
AN EASTERN TALE. 


BY KENDALL MUNKITTRICK, 


The king was growing old, and oft he’d smile 
When gazing on his gorgeous golden pile, 
But all his gold could to his mind no more 
j The sense of former happiness restore. 
“There was a time,”’ he sighed, ‘when I could stray 
The sweet Cashmerean hills, and list the play 
Of happy shepherds; lives were theirs divine 
Compared to this unhappy fate of mine. 
Whoe’er can tell where happiness is found 
Shall wed my daughter, and a prince be crowned.” 
As soon as the old king had ceased to speak, 
The courtiers, dazzled by the eye and cheek 
Of Leila, quick bethought them of an art 
To weave a spell about the monarch’s heart. 


The first, a poet of the court, did say, 

“A truly happy man must always stray 

In ever-blooming bowers, where the trees 

Waft to the soul the bulbul’s melodies; 

Where Georgian beauties softly round him smile, 
And with the lute his lonely hours beguile, 
Then will bis mind, as in a silver boat, 

To fairy realms in witching gladness float, 
Where precious forms sail over fields of spice; 
Bathmendi’s* there, in Love’s own paradise.” 


Al Hassan rose to speak, and all looked down 

With jeers on him whom all supposed a clown, 

With barely sentiment enough to feel 

The splendid raptures of a princely meal. 

Yet in his careless way some did prefer 

The carriage of a true philosopher; 

And so their shouts he valiantly did brave, 

And smiled with pity for them, though a slave, 

hold,’ he said, ‘“‘no man can ever find 

A state of bliss congenial to his mind 

By sighing after things which are ideal, 

And meditating never on the real; 

For happiness dependeth not in pelf, 

’Tis in the government of man o’er self, 

mah The man who in life's battle does advance, 

a And is contented with each circumstance 

‘ Of destiny, and makes it still a plan 

To lend assistance to his fellow-man, 
Who claims no nation with its flag unfurled, 
But loves alike each people of the world— 
When sentiments like those a man do bless, 
His life is one sweet stream of happiness,” 


* Bathmendi in the Arabic language signifies Happiness, vide Addison. 
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At court next day, admired by fair and wise, 
Leila was brought, bediamonded: all eyes 

Were bent upon the gilded palankeen, 

Where, seraph-like, reposed the dove-eyed queen. 
The king the contest did with smiles decide, 
And poor Al Hassan had a royal bride. 


Hoboken, N. J., Dec., 1876. 


“THAT MINISTER.” 


BY MISS R. HUDSON. 


“I’m sure I don’t see the necessity of 
your making such a fuss! In my young 
days girls didn’t use to fly into a passion 
just because they were advised to marry the 
one, among their many beaux, who was best 
off in the world! You’re perfectly ridicu- 
lous, Kitty; and Mrs. Dunham, a sharp- 
faced widow of forty years, knitted away, 
indignantly. 

Her daughter Kitty, with a flush of vexa- 
tion on her cheeks, and an unmistakable 
pout on her lips, went on sewing in silence. 
A silence that aggravated the motiier into 
further speech. 

* Most girls would be glad to marry Mr. 
Staunton, « likely young man and a minis- 
ter, too. It’s so respectable to be a minis- 
ter’s wife!” 

“Ts it? Well, mother, suppose I wait till 
he asks me to marry him. He hasn’t yet, 
you know,” put in Kitty, with a toss of the 
brown curls that had fallen over her eyes. 

“Humph! It’s easy enough to see which 
way the wind blows. He'll ask you, fast 
enough, and, Kitty, I do hope you wont be 
such a goose as to refuse him. A girl in 
your circumstances too—’’ 

Kitty dropped the stocking she was darn- 
ing, for the mist of tears in her eyes made 
it impossible for her to see a thread, and 
answered spiritedly: 

“*T don’t care what my circumstances are. 
I should be just such a goose! I can’t bear 
Mr. Staunton, you knowI can’t! I’drather 
take in washing than marry him,” 

Mrs. Dunham looked in despairing depre- 
cation, from the tearful face to the decorous 
picture of Kitty’s dead father, hung upon 
the wall, and back again. 

** Kitty, you’re positively wicked. There 
never was a better young man. A real 
Christian; (and getting such a salary)!” 

“TI never did like ministers!’ sobbed 
Kitty, “never! and the girls have plagued 


me about this one until I just hate the sight 
of him. I can’t helpit,’’ she went on more 
boldiy; ‘‘and as for my marrying him, why, 
he isn’t the only man in the world!” 

** He’s the only man likely to propose to 
you, except that good-for-nothing Mr. Syd- 
ney, who spends every cent he earns on 
dress. Now, whether you like itor not, 
Kitty, you can and must be civil to Mr. 
Staunton. He’s coming here to tea to- 
morrow evening.”’ 

Kitty’s eyes flashed, 

“Coming here to tea! and on Thanks- 
giving evening! Why, Sophia and the chil- 
dren are coming, and I meant to have such 
a good time! Now that stupid minister 
will spoil it all.” And Kitty dropped her 
work-basket with a crash, and leaving the 
contents scattered on the carpet, ran out of 
the room. 

Thanksgiving morning dawned cold and 
clear. A light snow that had fallen during 
the night, lay over the ground. Kitty Dun- 
ham lifted her gray skirts daintily as she 
tripped to church with the cherry ribbons 
on her bonnet fluttering gayly in the sun- 
shine. Kitty had somewhat regained her 
good temper, and even managed to smile as 
she bowed to Mr. Staunton in the church 
porch. It must be confessed, however, that 
she did not once glance toward the minis- 
ter during service, but sat studying the car- 
pet beside her feet, wondering if Mr. Syd- 
ney was in his pew, and wondering still 
more what bad kept her mother at home; 
for Mrs. Dunham had, for the first time 
within Kitty’s remembrance, stayed from 
church on Thanksgiving day. The minis- 
ter, indeed, was not attractive to contem- 
plate, He was a tal! thin young man, awk- 
ward of motion, with a pale face, painfully 
light hair, and rather pathetic blue eyes 
hidden behind glasses; yet the lank figure 
always gained a certain dignity in the pul- 
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pit, and the voice that talked this morning 
of the goodness of God was rather sweet 
than otherwise, 

At home, Mrs. Dunham and her daughter 
Sophia were deep in the mysteries of cook- 
ery. Both flew about energetically, casting 
anxious glances at the clock. As the last 
stroke of twelve reverberated through the 
kitchen, Mrs. Dunham came up the cellar 
stairs with the key of the further cellar in 
her hand. 

**' There, Sophia! Now just wash up a 
little, or she may suspect something. It 
makes a good deal of cooking to have 
Thanksgiving and a surprise party come 
together; but I believe the last thing’s done 
and safe out of sight. Now don’t you al- 
low those children of yours to let the cat 
out of the bag. Bertha never would for- 
give me if Kitty should find out before they 
come!’ 

Kitty’s demeanor during the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner and the afternoon that followed 
was quite as usual. She frolicked with the 
children, gossiped with Sophia, and was 
her own merry self, till twilight fell and the 
minister rung at the door; then Kitty re- 
tired into a corner, and scarcely uttered a 
word. Mr. Staunton, noticing this, per- 
haps, appeared exceedingly uncomfortable 
in spite of the kindly efforts of the elder 
ladies to put him at ease, He had a pain- 
ful propensity to blush and stammer, and 
he did not get on well with children. When 
supper was over and they came back from 
the parlor, Kitty suppressed a yawn, and 
prepared to settle into silence again; but, 
provokingly, both her mother and Sophia 
had disappeared and left her guest on her 
hands. Resolved not to talk, Kitty took 
refuge behind three albums and a portfolio 
of engravings, with which she kept the 
minister busy. She was patiently going 
over the list of photographed relatives, 
when a loud ring at the door caused the 
hearer to drop his lapful of books and the 
speaker to rise in relieved fashion. Kitty 
opened the outer door and exclaimed aloud. 
The steps were crowded with people, the 
sidewalk was full, and shadowy detach- 
ments were in the street. The merry voice 
of a wrapped-up figure, foremost among the 
throng, inquired if Miss Kitty Dunham 
were at home, 

Kitty stood confounded a moment, then, 
laughing in her gleeful girlish way, threw 
the door wide open and welcomed her unex- 


pected guests heartily. In five minntes the 
parlor was full, and Sophia, and Mrs, Dun- 
ham, and Mr. Staunton were the centre of 
a group of talkers. 

A gay evening followed. No need to de- 
scribe it, for who has not attended old-fash- 
ioned surprise-parties? Kitty, of course, 
was queen of the occasion, and a very un- 
comfortable queen she was. As if by com- 
mon consent, “‘that hateful minister’’?—~ 
Kitty was growing to consider him more 
and more hateful—was constantly thrust 
upon her; and the meaning smiles and 
double entendres she had to encounter from 
her girl friends, made her downright angry. 
In dances, she was beset by sly allusions, 
In games, all his forfeits, and they were 
numerous, had to be paid with her. Kitty 
never knew how many yards of tape she 
was obliged to measure with the minister 
that evening, or how many times she went 
to Rome with him. The only comfort was 
that he seemed to dislike it because she did, 
and would come up to her in such a depre- 
cating way that she was ashamed to be un- 
gracious; but his hopeless and awkward 
blunders—for the minister was anything 
but at his ease in society—always aggra- 
vated her so that she lost all patience. 
Once, for instance, while “picking cher- 
ries,’”’ he stepped nervously backward, floun- 
dered off the ottoman and nearly pulled her 
with him; again, in ‘‘ going to Rome,” he 
bumped heads with the lady he was about 
to kiss; and’ Kitty could have borne it bet- 
ter if she had not seen Mr. Syduey’s satirical 
smile. Mr. Sydney, who had hardly spoken 
to her during the evening, but had been 
Bertha Rivers’s most devoted companion, 
It was hard. The young hostess would 
have given much to have sent her guests 
away, and to have indulged in a good cry. 

Her trials were not yetover. In the little 
lull that always follows supper, Bertha 
Rivers arrested the general attention by 
exclaiming: 

**Ts there any one here who doesn’t know 
the game of ‘ Post-Office?’ ”’ 

Five or six persons of both sexes, pro- 
fessed ignorance; among others, Kitty and 
the minister. Bertha’s eyes sparkled. 

** Why, let’s play it! It’s greatfun. Dll 
constitute myself doorkeeper.”’ 

The motion was seconded, silence at- 
tained, and Walter Danvers, a good-natured 
and nonplussed youth, was voted first post- 
master, 
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Walter and Bertha disappeared in the 
hall, whence Bertha presently returned, an- 
nouncing that there was a letter for Miss 
Kitty Dunham. That young lady proceeded 
to the hall. As she entered it arms were 
thrown around her, and she received a 
hearty kiss. 

“If this is the game,” laughed Walter, 
rather like it!” 

Kitty scolded a little, settled her ruffled 
attire, and then inquired: 

** Well, what now? Is this the end of the 
game?” 

“Nonsense. You’re postmistress, vice 
Walter, removed. Walter, go back to the 
parlor. Now, Kitty, whom have you a letter 
for?” 

Kitty, to get out of the difficulty easily, 
named a youthful cousin of hers. Bertha 
remonstrated. 

He’s too young. You're trying a trick. 
Till fix you, Miss Kitty!’ And the merry 
girl ran back to the parlor. Kitty heard 
her say—heard only too plainly through the 
half-shut door: 

** Kitty has a letter for Mr. Staunton.” 

The laugh that followed set the blood 
tingling in Kitty’s veins. She had reached 
the end of her endurance. Looking des- 
perately about for some way of escape, she 
chose the nearest door, aud rushed into the 
spare bedroom, which had been given the 
gentiemen for a dressing-rogm. In her 
headlong progress she came violently in con- 
tact with Mr. Sydney, who stood before the 
little old-fashioned glass that hung above 
the bureau, pulling the bow of his neck- 
ribbon straight. 

Or’ was the simultaneous exclamation, 
supplemented on the gentleman’s side by: 

** Why, Miss Kitty! what’s the matter?” 

** N-nothing,’’ stammered Kitty, scarlet 
with mortification, ‘* only we were playing 
post-office, and Bertha—to plague me, I 
suppose—has just told Mr. Staunton that I 
had a letter for him. Iran in here to get 
rid of ’—Kitty was going to say ‘‘him,” 
but substituted * it.” 

The listener realized the situation, and 
stopped Kitty, as she was about to dive be- 
hind a pyramid of cloaks, with an inelegant 
but excited: 

“Hold on! Ill fix him!’ 

In another moment Mr. Sydney had ex- 
vinguished the hall-lamp. In another he 
nad pulled a sheet from the spare-room bed, 
and thrown it over him, He had just time 
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to turn out the kerosene lamp on the man- 
tel-shelf, to hush Kitty’s stifled Jaugh, and 
to glide out into the dark hall, before the 
parlor door opened, letting out a gush of 
voices and laughter, and then closed behind 
the minister, who evidently supposed the 
darkness to be a trick of the game, and 
stood perfectly still in a patch of moon- 
light. The white figure advanced. Mr. 
Staunton caught sight of it, and retreated 
up the entry; for, poor nervous youth that 
he was, his cheeks still hot with the bashful 
agony of the evening, he dreaded this em- 
bodiment of a new practical joke. Kitty 
watched, momently expecting that Bertha 
would appear. She did not. The two fig- 
ures came slowly toward the door behind 
which Kitty stood, one retreating, one ad- 
vancing. As they approached, Kitty threw 
the door half open, and noiselessly retreated 
in her turn. 

Now, Mrs. Dunham’s house being an 
old-fashioned one, had, as many old houses 
do have, some rooms lower than others, 
The spare bedroom was at least three feet 
lower than the hall, and three or four nar- 
row steps led down to it, Mr. Sydney and 
Kitty never thought of these steps, and Mr. 
Staunton had no knowledge of them; so it 
happened, that, when the latter, with one 
hand raised to ward off the white figure fol- 
lowing, attempted to step within the dark 
dressing-room, he lost his balance and fell 
sidewise, striking heavily against the bu- 
reau. 

The people poured out of the parlor, 
alarmed by Kitty’s scream. The minister 
lay on the floor, motionless and white, the 
two discovered culprits bending over him. 
Kitty cast one glance at Mr. Sydney, which 
said plainly as words, ‘‘Get a doctor!’ He 
was gone in a moment, and without an- 
swering a single one of the questions dinned 
into her ears, Kitty watched the gentlemen 
raise the inanimate figure and lay it on the 
bed. 

The doctor arrived miraculously soon. 
Knots of curious people waited in hall and 
parlor. Kitty, in the doorway, silently 
wrung her hands, fearing the minister was 
dead. When the doctor at last sent them 
all away, stating, with professional brevity, 
that it ** wasn’t so bad as it might be,’’? she 
drew a long breath of relief. 

* He’s got a bad blow on the head, and 
has broken his arm.” 

Poor Kitty! as if that were not bad 
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enough! No murderer could have felt more 
guilty than the young girl, as she hurried 
here and there for bandages and restora- 
tives, 

Energetic Mrs, Dunham would have been 
in her element if the condition of the pa- 
tient had not been alarming. When he 
was brought out of his heavy stupor, he 
became delirious, and for days continued so. 
There was no thought of removing him to 
his lodgings. If Mrs. Dunham ever wea- 
ried of tending him, Kitty did not. Night 
and day she was with him until the crisis 
was past, alleviating his suffering if she 
could, or sitting silent and pale, listening 
while he constantly called her name in his 
delirium. Te talked of her so constantly, 
in fact, that Mrs. Dunham turned every- 
body out of the house except the doctor. 

What Kitty felt, as she heard over and 
over again the unconscious telling of the 
minister’s love for her, cannot be told; but 
when Mr, Staunton was himself again—his 
old quiet patient self—with a certain spirit- 
uality of expression in the blue eyes that 
told how near he had been to the other 
world—Kitty was changed. The gay girl 
had grown sober, and thoughtful, and self- 
forgetful. She would sit for hours in the 
sick room, for Mr. Statnton’s lack of 
strength was almost pitiable, reading to 
him, and attending to his slightest want 
with unvarying kindness. It would have 
been hard to be unkind to him, indeed, for 
his gentleness; thankfulness and patient 
endurance sometimes brought the tears into 
his nurse’s eyes. 

Kitty then heard the story of his life; 
heard that he, the only son of a widowed 
and poor woman, toiled for a collegiate edu- 
cation, while his mother sacrificed the best 
years of her life to aid him in the struggle; 
and when, at last, he was independent and 
comparatively wealthy, ready to repay his 
debt of kindness, his mother died. Watch- 
ing the blue eyes of the narrator fill with 
tears, Kitty’s own were suffused. 

A month’s nursing and anxiety paled 
Kitty’s cheeks. One day, as she was mak- 
ing some slight purchases at Mr. Sydney’s 
dry goods establishment, that young man, 
who had been confounded by her sudden 
coldness toward him, exclaimed: 

*““Why, Miss Kitty, you’re positively 
growing haggard! That vampire of a min- 
ister annoys you still, I see, and you feel 
obliged to take care of him because you 


partly caused his accident. I think you’ve 
fully discharged your obligation by all these 
weeks of nursing. It’s tou Sad, that, dis- 
liking him as you do, you should have him 
quartered on you so long!” 

Mr. Sydney was checked by the utter ab- 
sence of assent in the face on the other side 
of the counter, and by the frigid tones that 
said: 

“IT told you five yards of ribbon, Mr. 
Sydney. You are cutting six.” 

It was only three days after that tlre min- 
ister went back to his lodgings with his 
health scarcely restored, but unable to rec- 
oncile prolonged idleness with his con- 
science. Went, leaving gratitude and re- 
gard, and as many substantial tokens of 
both as would be received. Went without 
expressing any love except as his eyes told 
it. 

Perhaps Kitty was disappointed. Per- 
haps she missed him as she sat alone that 
night, but there were no evidences of it. 
The months went on, and Kitty did not get 
back her roses. People wondered at her 
sudden sobriety and Jess vigorous health. 
Others, noting her sedulous attendance at 
church, believed she was experiencing a 
change of heart, 

Spring came, and the influence of the 
languid days made her more listless still. 
Her mother was really alarmed about her, 
but to any suggestions of change Kitty of- 
fered quiet and effectual opposition. Mr. 
Staunton went and came, like a quiet ear- 
nest friend, and Mrs, Dunham gradually 
resigned the hope of his being anything 
more, 

One warm evening in May, Mr. Staunton 
waited for Kitty after evening lecture, and 
asked the privilege of walking home with 
her. She assented — with how different 
feelings from those of old!—and they paced 
slowly up the moonlighted street. Blossoms 
scented the air, and odors were wafted from 
wayside gardens. The two young persons, 
yielding to the influence of the time, were 
very silent for a while; then Mr. Staunton 
said: 

** Miss Kitty,’’—he always called her Miss 
Kitty—‘‘ 1 have something to tell you.”’ 

Kitty’s hand trembled as it lay on his 
arm, but her voice was steady as she asked: 

What?” 

**T can’t help feeling as if you were inter- 
ested in my plans,’’ he said, half apologeti- 
cally, “‘since you were so kind to me— 
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kinder than any woman except my mother 
has ever been; so I wanted to tell you, first 
of any, that Iam going away. I have had 
a call from a city congregation, and I am 
going to accept it.’ 

There was not a word of answer. The 
houses, the moonlight, the shadows were 
whirling befure Kitty’s eyes. If Mr. Staun- 
ton had not held her she would have fallen. 

** You are ill!’ he cried in alarm. 

But Kitty had regained her senses, and 
answered with a voice only a shade fainter 
than usual: 

“Yes, a little. I have not been well for 
a long time; but it is over now.”’ 

She was conscious of a half-wish that life 
were over, too; and a sudden pity for her- 
self brought quick tears to her eyes. She 


could not control the flood of emotion that 
was coming over her. She knew she could 
not, and with a last effort of pride she 
stopped before Sophia’s house. 

“*T want to go in here a minute.” 

“Give me a few moments!’ he said, 
pleadingly. ‘*I must tell you what I feel. 
I cannot go—why, Miss Kitty, you are 
crying!” 

Two hours later, Mrs, Dunbaw, dozing 
in her rocking-chair, was waked up by Kitty 
and the minister, who stood smilingly, side 
by side, before her. Mrs, Dunham stared 
at either and at both, and finally opened her 
lips. 

“*Well, I declare! Kitty Dunham, you 
don’t mean to say you’re going to marry 
‘that minister?’ 


THE CHEERFUL FACE. 


Next to the sunlight of heaven is the 
cheerful face. There is no mistakiug it— 
the bright eye, the unclouded brow, the 
sunny smile, all tell of that which dwells 
within. Who has not felt its electrifying 
influence? One glance at his face lifts us 
at once out of the arms of despair; out 
of the mists and shadows, away from tears 
ana repining, into the beautiful realms of 
hope. One cheerful face in a household 
will keep everything warm and bright with- 
in. Envy, hatred, malice, selfishness, de- 
spondency, and a host of evil passions may 
lurk around the door, they may even look 
within, but they never enter and abide 
there; the cheerful face will put them to 
shame and flight. 

It may be a very plain face, but there is 
something in it we feel, yet cannot ex- 
press; and its cheery smile sends the 
blood dancing through our veins for very 
joy; we turn towards the sun, and its 
warm cheerful influence refreshes and 
strengthens our fainting spirit. Ah, there 
is a word of magic in the plain cheerful 
face! It charms us with a spell of eter- 
nity, and we would not exchange it for all 
the soulless beauty that ever graced the 
fairest form on earth. 

It may be a very little face; one which 
we nestle upon our bosoms, or sing to sleep 
in our arms with a low sweet lullaby; 
but it is such a bright cheery face! The 


scintillations of joyous spirit are flashing 
from every feature. And what a power 
does it exert over the household! Bind- 
ing each heart together in tenderness, and 
love, and sympathy. Shadows may darken 
around us, but somehow this cheery little 
face ever shines between, and the shining 
is so bright that the shadows cannot re- 
main, and silently they creep away into the 
dark corners where the pleasant face is 
gone. 

It may be a wrinkled faca, but it is all 
the dearer for that, and noné the less cheer- 
ful. We linger near it, and gaze tenderly 
upon it, and say, ‘*God bless this dear 
happy face!’ We must keep it with us as 
long as we can, fur home will lose much 
of its brightness when this sweet face is 
gone. 

And after it is gone, how the remem- 
brance of it purifies and softens our way- 
ward natures. When care and sorrow 
would snap our heartstrings asunder, this 
wrinkled face looks down upon us, and 
the painful tension grows lighter, the way 
seems less dreary, and the sorrow less 
heavy. 

God bless the cheerful face! Bless it! 
He has blessed it already; the stamp of 
heaven is on every feature. Whata dreary 
world this would be without this heaven- 
born light! And he who has it not should 
pray for his daily bread. 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A True Story of Early Life in the Northwest. 


EDITED BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


I BEGAN to catch some of Gabriel’s spirit, 
and to understand that in such a service as 
this, I must regard neither hunger nor 
thirst, nor weariness nor want of sleep. I 
had always liked this man, faithful, honest 
fellow, and good companion and teacher in 
woodcraft as he was; but the events of the 
last few hours had given me a glimpse of a 
new side of his character. He had that 
quality which is so rare among men, selfish 
men—the grand quality of devotion. To 
him, Marinus Creger was something more 
than a common man. He was Gabriel's 
benefactor and protector, the man who had 
befriended him early in life, and the one he 
had always looked up to as something better 
than other men. And now, when he hada 
chance to show the full extent of his grati- 
tude to him, should he not doit? This is 
the way that I supposed he reasoned; and 
I began to feel a kind of shame that he, 
who had none of Marinus Creger’s blood in 
his veins, should be so much more earnest 
for his rescue than I, his only son and only 
relation, Iresolved that from this time I 
would not lack in effort; and I began by 


paying particular attention to what the 
hunter was about. He had taken a north- 
westerly course without hesitation, and I 
now asked him how he was so certain of 
the direction. 

‘Your father told me,” he replied. I 
looked at him in silence, not wishing to 
think that he wanted to joke at such a time, 
and unable to understand what else he 
could mean. 

“‘T mean just what I say,’’ he said, 
What d’ye think of that?” 

He handed mea scrap of paper, on which, 
to my astonishment, I recognized my fath- 
er’s handwriting, in pencil. It read: 

We go to an Indian village; don’t know 
name; but N. W. 

** Where did you find it, Gabriel?” 

“Tt was pinned to a tree this side the 
cabin. Your father’s keen enough, boy, 
and he contrived in some way to get a 
chance to write those words and pin up the 
paper as he was taken away, without being 
seen. But one thing favored him that will 
favor us; the Injuns that took him and the 
others don’t expect any pursuit. Why 
should they? Of course, you and I are well 
enough known to these savages, for they 
counted up and marked every man, woman 
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and child before they began to put on the 
war-paint; but not finding us two at home, 
these fellows will suppose that we hev been 
taken care of by some other Injun squad; 
and we only escaped the kind care of some 
of ’em by a chance that wouldn’t happen 
once out of ten thousand times. But pur- 
suit is the last thing they’re afraid of, for 
they don’t suppose there are any white men 
left in fifty miles to pursue. So that makes 
*em careless,”” 

**Do you suppose father expects we will 
follow?.’ 

** He knows I’lido it!’ Gabe said, without 
hesitation. ‘‘ He couldn’t know, of course, 
that we were alive, or that either of us would 
find that paper; but he took the chances, 
and it was lucky that he did. And there’s 
another thing about it that encourages me. 
Of course he put down all he had a chance 
to, and it’s no fault of his that the paper 
don’t tell us just how many of the redskins 
there is; but I know there can’t be many, 
for if there was, he’d have thought it useless 
to give us any word about the matter.”’ 

This seemed sound reasoning. Presently 
I asked him if he had discovered any other 
signs of the party. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ There was the prints 
of Debby’s great hobnailed shoes three or 
four times just before this path strikes into 
the woods. The others all wear moccasins, 
and their feet leave no marks, usually.’ 

‘* But why do you take this path?” 

** Jest because they must ha’ taken it. 
It's the nearest one that runs northwest, 
and as they’ve no reason for concealment 
nor fear of pursuit, why shouldn’t they? 
But keep your eyes out for marks along the 
way.”’ 

The moon was shining so brightly that 
we could see the path and everything on it, 
almost as plainly as though we had been 
travelling along in the bright sunshine. 
Suddenly Gabriel stopped and threw him- 
self on his hands and knees. An instant’s 
inspection satisfied him. 

here,’ he said. I got down by 
him, and saw ihe plain print of a horse’s 
hoof. 

** It’s the pony,”’ I cried. 

‘** Yes, it's the pony; but you must not 
speak up like that. Remember they haven’ 
but a few hours’ start of us, and who knows 
but one or two of the imps may linger be- 
hind the others, for some purpose? I re- 
member they were getting the pony ready 


for the route when we left the cabin; and 
the Injuns no doubt took him. I believe 
they never miss a hoss. They’re great 
brutes, though, that they don’t let poor 
Debride. I believe I’ ve seen her ride astrad- 
dle more than once.” 

**Do you know, Gabriel,’ I said, as we 
went on, “ that I'm very glad that Deb is 
along with them?” 

“Why?” 

** Well, we know she’s so cute and clever, 
dull as she looks, that she may make it 


* handy to help us at the right time.”’ 


‘**So she might, if she had a chance, and 
if she don’t get some of ’em so mad at her 
freaks that they'll tomahawk her. Some 
way I haven't thought much of that cree- 
ter’s fool-sense since that time she danced 
with the bear. But yet, she’s the best fool 
I ever see.”’ 

Strange as these remarks read, the hunter 
spoke them with perfect gravity; but the 
thought of what poor Deb might do in the 
strange position she was placed in set me 
to thinking, and I grew more hopeful than 
ever, as we went along. 

The path ran in an irregular kind of way, 
preserving ageneral northwesterly direction. 
The woods were thick here, and I knew 
that they extended as much as twenty miles 
in that direction, before the country changed 
toa rolling plain. It was not long after 
our discovery that the pony was with the 
party, that I found a small fragment of 
cloth fluttering from a bush. Eagerly seiz- 
ing it, I found that it was a piece from the 
skirt of Deb’s well-known faded gown. 1 
held it up to my companion, and he inspect- 
ed it long and carefully. 

** You see there’s no doubt but we're on 
the right track,’’ he said. ‘*‘ We must go 
on carefully aud we can overhaul the bloody 
scamps as soon as we want to,” 

“*To-morrow?” I said, doubtfully. 

“To be sure; what's to hinder? I reck- 
oned they had but a few miles’ start of us 
to begin with; and don’t you know we kin 
travel a great deal faster than they can? If 
there’s a dozen of ’em all told—and I don’t 
believe there’s more, prisoners counted in 
—they can’t go through these woods in 
single file as they hev to, with the pony too, 
any way but slow. And we get on pretty 
fast. But we must keepa sharp lookout 
ahead. It would be bad for us to run across 
*em all of a sudden, around one of these 
turns in the path; but there’s no fear of 
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that to-night. And I say—aint you tired?” 

I saw that Gabriel was, so I had no hesi- 
tation in admitting that I was, too. There 
was good cause for being tired. Great ex- 
citement and anxiety often tire people as 
much as hard work; and besides all the ex- 
citing scenes we had passed through since 
noon of this day, we had travelled about 
five miles since nightfall. 

** But see there, Hallet-—what’s that?” 

We both paused and strained our eyes to 
make out an object that appeared in the 
path some distance ahead. We could see 
that it was larger than aman, and it ap- 
peared to be moving slowly, but we could 
not tell what it was. We drew back into 
the forest, and each completely covered by 
a large tree, we waited for the suspicious 
object to appear. Before many toinutes 
had passed it had almost reached us, and I 
recognized our pony! He came limping 
along, with his load all removed, so lame 
that he could but just hobble; and we un- 
derstood at once that he had fallen lame on 
the route, and that the Indians had turned 
him loose. With the wonderful instinct of 
the animal he had turned about, and was 
painfully seeking his old home—alas!—no 
longer home for any of us. 

* Jack!” Gabriel softly called. 
Jack!’ 

The pony stopped at the sound of the 
familiar voice; and when we came out from 
our concealment he whinnied with delight, 
and rubbed his neck on our shoulders, 
While I was caressing him, Gabriel was ex- 
amining his head; and his search was re- 
warded by finding a string fastened around 
one of the ears, by which a scrap of paper 
tied at the other end was secreted in the 
pony’s mane. 

thought we'd find somethin’ here,” 
said Gabe. ‘‘ See what’s in it.” 

The paper contained a very few words, 
scrawled ina hand that was unknown to 
me. I studied it by the light of the moon, 
and at last made out something like this: 

7 Ingins. 7 is along. 

Gabriel slapped his leg, and said: 

knowed there wasn’t many. We'll 
try to take care of seven.” 

** You seem to be certain that this curious 
note came from our friends,” I said. 

“Of course I am! Debby wrote it and 
tied it there, as sure as my name’s Slade. 
I’m certain of it—certain, though I never 
saw her write, and didn’t know she could.” 
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“Yes, she can write, I believe; that is, 
I’ve seen her trying to write, though I never 
examined any of her scrawls before. But 
there’s something strange about all this to 
me. How could she write with her hands 
tied, or fix that paper on the horse? Be- 
cause I don’t fancy for a moment that the 
Indians have omitted to bind her arms, as 
well as those of the others.” 

“*T expect we shall find that they have 
omitted just that. I’ve been thinking since 
you made that remark a while ago, about 
Deb’s helping us, of the great respect that 
Injuns are said to have fora fool. Did you 
never hear o’ that? It’s true, as I happen 
to know. They have a belief that a fool or 
a half-witted person is nearer to the Al- 
mighty than any one else—and I wouldn’t 
wonder if they was right about that. I 
never knew nor heard of an Injun’s hurt- 
ing nor ill-treating such a person, but I 
have heard of their treating them kindly. 
Now Deb has always gone by the name of a 
kind of fool with us, and some of the In- 
juns hev been to the cabin at different 
times, and seen her performances, and know 
what she is. So it wouldn’t surprise mea 
bit if they should treat her well enough now 
to leave her untied; and they thinkin’ 
there’s no danger makes it all the more 
likely. This would account for this note, 
and the queer way it gets to us.”’ 

I told Gabe that I hoped he was right 
about it; and then we went back to the 
subject he had mentioned when the pony 
came along. The pony, by the way, was 
gently urged along the way he was going, 
as we could not be embarrassed by him; 
and as he must disappear in this chapter 
from this history, I can only say further of 
him that he was a good little horse and de- 
served a good master, white or red, which I 
trust he got somewhere in those perilous 
days. 

I don’t mind owning up that I’m tired, 
too,’ said Gabriel. “Still, if the moon 
was goin’ to shine all night, I’d think best 
to get ahead, nearly overtake ’em by day- 
light, and perhaps quite overhaul ’em, and 
catch ’em napping. But the signs are for 
bad weather. Look for yourself.” 

The wind was rising, and it shook the 
treetops in a way that threatened rain, 
Dark masses of clouds were rolling up in 
the sky, through which the bright disc of 
the moon cut now and then. 

*Ivll be no fool of a storm either,’ 
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muttered Gabe, as he held up his hand to 
catch the wind. ‘“‘ Hard times as we're 
seeing here, I’d rather be here than on one 
of the big lakes to-night. It’s certain that 
the chaps we're after wont go on in the 
storm we're goin’ to have; and if I aint 
mistaken, there aint any livin’ thing in 
these woods that could go very fur. So 
we'll take our rest, boy, and be thankful 
that we kin do more for our friends for a 
while by restin’ than in any other way.” 

An enormous trunk of a blasted tree stood 
near by where we had stopped, and a slight 
examination showed us that we should 
be likely to get no better lodging. It had 
been in its day one of those rare giants of 
the forest, full six feet through; but it had 
the marks of a lightning-stroke, which had 
been followed by natural decay. It was 
now a mere stump, perhaps thirty feet 
high, with a piece three feet in width split 
off clear down to the ground, making an 
admirable entrance. We stepped in; and 
after throwing out several bushels of de- 
cayed wood, and spreading down our blan- 
kets together, we found ourselves comfort- 
ably housed for the night. There was not 
much room to spare, and we had to lie 
somewhat curled up; but the place was 
sheltered and secure, and we were glad to 
get so good aone. I was afraid at first that 
the rain would come in at the top and trou- 
ble us, as the trunk was hollow all the way 
down; but my companion said that there 
was another great tree fallen right over the 
top of this, and that would keep out the 
rain. So it proved. 

After we had made up our humble bed 
with the two blankets and some leaves un- 
der them, there was light enough left to see 
to eat by; and a heartier or a better meal 
I never made than that of dried meat and 
bread from our haversacks, partaken of in 
this queer place after our long fast. The 
rain began to fall, and we easily caught 
enough in our cups for drink; and then we 
retired to what Gabe called our Free Tree 
Tavern. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THREE IN A BED. 


Tus shall be a short chapter. It will 
describe, as well as I can do it, one of the 
strangest adventures of all that have crowd- 
ed my life; but since the fact is that I know 
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little about it of my own knowledge, and 
Gabriel Slade is not here to tell all about it 
as it really occurred, I do not feel like 
giving a long description of what I really 
experienced very little of. And as it inter- 
rupts the thread of the story, I feel bound 
to make it brief, out of regard for the impa- 
tience of the young people who I know are 
waiting eagerly for the result of the scout. 
that Gabriel and I were making. 

I had stowed myself away inside the old 
trunk, and furthest from the opening; my 
companion lay down between me and the 
opening. We could not straighten out, on 
account of the circular shape of our quar- 
ters; but lying curled up like a half moon, 
we were pretty comfortable. The night air 
was chilly outside, but not in there; our 
haversacks made good pillows. Considering 
everything, the place was a delightful haven 
of rest for us two wearied mortals. I need 
not say that we took jealous care of our 
rifles and our ammunition, upon which we 
laid our hopes not only of saving our own 
lives, but perhaps those of our friends also. 

Presently darkness came on—thick black 
darkness; the wind roared and howled 
almost a hurricane through the trees, and [ 
could hear the branches ¢rashing to the 
ground outside. The rain fell faster and 
faster, till it seemed as though a torrent 
was being emptied all at once from above; 
and suddenly there came one of those ter- 
rific explosions of thunder that seem to 
shake the earth and everytbing upon it. I 
did not notice the lightning before that; 
but after it, there was a long succession of 
such vivid flashes, and such blasts of thun- 
der, that the strongest head might have 
been bewildered. 

But all this terrible war of the elements 
troubled me very little. I was thoroughly 
exhausted with what I had passed through, 
and I could have slept in a blacksmith’s 
shop, with twenty hammers beating out 
horseshoes. And I did sleep, I assure you. 
I dreamed, too; in my sleep I passed through 
all the stirring scenes of the day again, and 
at short intervals the dream seemed to come 
round to panthers, and the adventures we 
had had with them. It was a strange 
dream, and very curious on account of this 
last feature of it. Wild animals had been 
far from my thoughts all day, certainly 
after the killing of the deer at the lake, fol- 
lowed by Segurm’s friendly warning; but 
that panther came round as regularly in my 
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dream as did the Indians, the burning 
cabins, the war-whoops and the rifle shots. 
I have no recollection of being awake at 
any time through the night; if I was 
awakened by the thunder, I was too dread- 
fully tired to know it; so all my fancies 
about seeing a panther’s fiery eyeballs shin- 
ing inside this tree, hearing his growls, and 
feeling his furry tail switching about—all 
this I put down to the account of dreams, 
and should have thought no more of it, but 
for a talk that I had with Gabriel the next 
morning. 

The sun rose bright and cloudless, and 
we shook out and rolled up our blankets, 
washed our hands and faces in the water 
that stood in a hollow, and sat down again 
to our homely meal. Gabriel looked tired 
still, and I asked him if he had not rested 
well. 

“Well, no; I can’t say I hev, exactly. 
Taint every one can sleep and snore the 
way you do. Did you wake up at all?” 

*T think not; but I had bad dreams.”’ 

** What about?” 

I told him; and at the mention of the 
‘word panther his eyes snapped. 

**Tho’t ye saw one, hah? Well, boy, the 
fact is that you did see one, in that very 
place! Keep still and I'll tell you all I 
know about it. I was jest going off to 
sleep, mortal tired, when some of that first- 
eclass thunder’n lightnin’ skittered around 
and broke loose; and somethin’ big as a big 
dog bounced in, snarlin’ and lashin’, and 
crouched right down by me. Creation! 
think of it! I could feel the critter’s soft 
fur rubbin’ against my hands, and some- 
times his tail larruped right across my face. 
His eyes shone like great coals of fire, and 
he kept growlin’ pretty much all the time. 
Iwas dreadfully taken aback at fust, for 
that wasn’t no place for a panther fight, 
and I had no stomach for putting my knife 
against his teeth and claws at close quar- 
ters. But after he had been there a while 
without showin’ fight, ] conciuded that it 
was true what I had heard of wild animals 
gettin’ scared at thunder-storms, and mak- 
ing for any kind of cover; and I made up 
my mind, too, that this fellow had bolted 
into our parlor in this rowdyish fashion, 
for shelter only, without knowin’ or carin’ 
who was there. Sol lay there quietly for 
along time, hearing his noise and that of 
the storm, and seeing his eyes shining, and 
I didn’t feel very comfortable, I tell you. 
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But still the critter didn’t show fight a bit, 
and I concluded he wasn’t goin’ to; so after 
lyin’ awake three-fourths of the night, I 
dropped off to sleep along toward mornin’; 
and by George! when I woke up about day- 
light, the critter had gone, without so much 
as leavin’ his thanks, or waitin’ for an in- 
vite to come again.” * 


CHAPTER XV. 
THICKENING DANGERS. 


WE took the route again that morning, 
and pressed righton. The branches dripped 
some, and the ground was wet from the 
heavy rain; but the sun came up bright and 
warm, and the walking grew better and 
more comfortable. The rain and the storm 
had effaced all the ‘*sign’’ that had been 
left before; but that gave us no uneasiness, 
as we knew we were in the right path, and 
that we could not go amiss in the woods, so 
long as we kept it. We were quite sure, 
though we could find none of their tracks, 
that we were gaining on those we followed, 
and we increased our pace as the day wore 
on, About noon we sat down under the 
trees, and ate some of our provisions, ob- 
taining water as before from a hollow which 
the rain had filled. While sitting here Ga- 
briel from time to time peered down the 
path, with his usual caution; and the last 
time he did so, he suddenly dodged back, 
threw himself flat on the ground behind a 
large tree, and signed for me to do the same, 
I did so, and he whispered: 

**Lie very chose; there’s a man comin’,” 

We were not ten feet from the path, but 
were perfectly concealed. In five minutes 
an Indian passed us, going in the opposite 
direction from that we were taking. He 
had his gun on his shoulder, and he moved 
along with a light tread. Gabriel kept his 
rifle ready for instant use, should we be 
discovered; but as the Indian passed close 


* It is acommon idea that the wildcat and 
the lynx are the only animals of the pan- 
ther species that our American forests contain. 
This is a mistake. The American panther is 
larger and more ferocious than either. He isa 
terror to the new settler, destroying all kinds 
of domestic animals, and sometimes attacking 
man, It is surprising to know that this terri- 
ble creature is not yet extinct in the State of 
New York; but such is the fact. I have seen 
one stuffed and set up in the library of a doctor 
at Oxbow, Jefferson County, measuring nine 
Jeet from nose-tip to the end of the tail. I¢ 
was killed in 1868, within sight of the village. 

J.¥. ¥F. 
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to us, we recognized the familiar features of 
Segurm, who had given us a late but 
friendly warning. We waited long enough 
for him to have got a good distance away 
before we exchanged a word. 

“It’s pretty plain to me now why our 
friends was spared,’’ Gabrielsaid. was 
the work of that Injun, sure; and if I aint 
mistaken, he wanted to make so sure of it, 
that he wouldn’t leave ’em till he saw ’em 
well on the way to an Injun village, and 
made the chaps under him understand that 
they was to be well treated.”’ 

**But where do you think he is going 
now?” 

**Goin’ south o’ here, to have a hand in 
the butcherin’ and burnin’ that’s goin’ on 
there, jest like any other savage critter.”’ 

“Why, Gabriel—do you think that of 
him?”’ 

**Do I?—yes; and a precious young gos- 
ling you are if you don’t. Two Injuns are 
as much alike as two peas; and except the 
kind feelin’ that this feller has for Marinus 
Creger and those near him, he’s as bad as 
the rest. He’s got his war-paint on yet, 
you noticed; and before night his belt will 
be full of scalps.” 

I shuddered to hear him talk in this way. 
It might be so; but after what had hap- 
pened, I had begun to consider Segurm as 
a very noble Indian—something entirely 
different from the others. But that, I sup- 
pose, was a boy’s romantic notion; Gabriel 
was probably right. 

“At the same time,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’m glad 
that we shan’t hev to fight him, He done 
us a friendly turn, if it was a little late, 
which perhaps he couldn’t help; and it’s 
quite plain that after the word for the 
slaughter was given, he bestirred himself to 
save our folks. 1] wouldn’t want to puta 
bullet into him, and I’m glad there wont be 
achance. It he had seen us—well, I don’t 
exactly know what would ha’ happened 
then. I'm very glad he didn’t.” 

It was, I should think, about five o’clock 
that afternoon that something happened 
which brought matters to a crisis with us, 
The old watch wenticnued in a former chap- 
ter had run down, and we had stopped con- 
sulting it; but the exact time is not of im- 
portance. We had been making excellent 
progress all the afternoon, and the signs 
grew frequent and encouraging that we 
were rapidly drawing near to our friends 
and enemies; when suddenly, without the 
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least warning, my rifle was discharged. 
How it happened, I don’t exactly know; L 
suppose I was fingering the hammer, in my 
excitement, and that I unconsciously raised 
it far enough to strike a spark with the flint 
when it fell. I was holding it with the 
muzzle up over my left shoulder, so the 
bullet went harmlessly throug]: tle tree- 
tops; but it might have hit Gabriel, for any 
care that I took. It was a careless thing, 
even for a boy, and I felt like sinking into 
the ground with shame and terror, as I 
thought of the con-equences, I never saw 
such another face as that Gabriel turned to 
me. There was not exactly fright on it; 
but it looked the very picture of despair, 

**By mighty, boy,” he groaned, * ’m 
afeared you've ruined the hull of us.’ 

**It was an accident, Gabe,’’ I hastened 
tosay. “I didn’t mean—”’ 

He cut me short by taking me roughly 

by the arm and dragging me after him into 
the woods. I did not blame him, even 
then, for his anger; I felt so angry and dis- 
satisfied with myself that 1 wished 1 was 
dead. 
We lay down close to the ground, just as 
we had done before. I understood without 
any explanation that Gabriel expected some 
of the Indians to come out and search for 
the cause of the report. We lay perfectly 
quiet for as much as half an hour without 
anything appearing to sight. I suppose I 
should have thought it unnecessary to wait 
any longer; but Gabriel lay perfectly still, 
and would have lain so till dark if nothing 
had appeared. But soon after an Indian 
crept into view in the path; and coming 
opposite to where we lay, made a full stop 
and looked keenly at the woods. Some 
broken twigs, grass trodden down, or some- 
thing of the kind, told his keen senses that 
somebody had passed from the path into 
the woods, and he cautiously followed. He 
came carefully enough; but the woods were 
almost dark by this time, and before his 
eyes could get used to them, he struck his 
foot against my body, and haif fell forward. 
He grunted out a ‘‘ Ugh!’ of surprise; but 
before he could recover himself, Slade had 
jumped on his back, brought him to the 
ground, and driven his knife through his 
body. He died ins.antly. 

Gabriel stopped only to clean his knife on 
the grass. ‘‘We must be up and away 
now,’’ he whispered. ‘* Come on.” 

We took the path for a little way further, 
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meeting no more enemies, but keeping well 
prepared for them, I had charged my gun 
again before retaking the path. We had 
traveiled on but a few minutes when we 
both stopped. We had both discovered at 
the same instant the light of a fire far off 
through the trees, and the smoke curling up 
from it. 
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“By George, there they be!’ said the 
hunter, gripping my arm. ‘ Now cool and 
steady, lad, and we’ll fix *em yet.” 

It was an exciting moment for both of 
us. We instantly abandoned the path, and 
on hands and knees took a wide circuit 
through the woods, that we might approach 
from an unexpected direction. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


— 


ARTHUR AND HIS FAITHFUL DOG. 


BY MINNIE MADDERN, 


“OQ MAMMA, mamma! just think what 
is coming!” cried Arthur Graves, bursting 
into the sitting-room one cold evening 
where his father, mother and sister were. 

**What is it, my dear? One would al- 
most think the world was coming to an end 
by the manner you rush into the house— 
and you areall outof breath. Come here,”’ 
said Mrs. Graves, untying Arthur’s scarf. 
It was a very cold day in December, and a 
fire crackled cheerfully on the hearth. 

‘* What is all this fuss about—have you 
seen a giant, Arthur?’ asked Mr. Graves, 
playfully, drawing Arthur on his knee. 

**No! but I hope to, soon—look at that, 
mamma,” said Arthur, displaying a large 
handbill, and giving it to his mother, 

** Where did you get this from, my child ?” 
asked she, after glancing over it. 

While I was out playing with the other 
boys aman came along, and was handing 
these to every one he met. Read it aloud, 
mamnia.”’ 

Mrs. Graves then read aloud an account 
of a circus and menagerie which was to be 
in L— during the holidays—the various 
kinds of animals and curiosities connected 
with it—from the big giant to the little 
dwarf whose head was scarcely on a level 
with the giant’s boots. 

“Can we go, mamma?” asked Ada, 
springing from her chair, all excitement at 
the idea of visiting a circus, 

** My dear, I know of nothing to prevent 
you, and if your father consents, I have 
already done so.”’ 

* O, you dear, dear, darling mamma, you 
have made me so happy,’’ said Arthur, 
clapping his hands and dancing around in 
childlike glee. 

“But you have not asked me yet,’’ said 


Mr. Graves, playfully; ‘now suppose I 
don’t let you go.”’ 

“We're not afraid,” said both children, 
running out of the room, to tell the happy 
news to their brothers and sister. 

Mr. Graves was a wealthy gentleman, 
and with his large family lived in a pictu- 
resque old-fashioned house in the suburbs 
of L——. Ada, the eldest, was a pretty 
girl of fourteen summers, very much in 
feature like her twin brothers Frank and 
Charlie. Then came Gay, a bright little 
fairy of nine—and lastly Arthur, the pet of 
the house, a lively little fellow of five years. 
Mr. Graves’s sister also resided with them— 
Aunt Grace, a great favorite with all the 
children. While telling you of the occu- 
pants of the house, I must not omit Bruno, 
though he was only a dog. Bruno was a 
large Newfoundland, with the honest brown 
eyes peculiar to that noble animal. Bruno 
had on several occasions shown his skill 
and done the family great service, Once, 
when Frank had fallen into the river, he 
plunged in and drew his little master safely 
to land, and when Gay was lost in the woods, 
conducted Mr. Graves to the spot—so, of 
course, Bruno was a great pet with the 
children, 

As soon as it was generally known among 
them that they were going to the circus, 
the greatest excitement prevailed. Frank 


put on his father’s greatcoat to play bear— . 


Charlie got down on hands and kuees growl- 
ing, while the girls watched their antics, 
laughing until the tears rolled down their 
cheeks, 

“Auntie Grace, aint you glad that we 
are all going to the circus, day after to-mor- 
row? I guess papa will let you go, too,” 
said Gay, at the supper-table that evening. 
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“*T can’t let your Auntie Grace go, Gay— 
she must stay at home and take care of the 
house,”’ said Mr. Graves, pretending to be 
severe. 

‘Suppose I take it into my head to go 
without your consent, though?” said Aunt 
Grace. 

** That would never do,”’ said Mr. Graves; 
** but I will forgive and let you go, if you 
will pass me the toast.”’ 

“With all my heart, and many thanks 
for your kindness,”’ said Grace, gayly. 

Grace Graves was twenty-two years of 
age, and, as I have already said, a great 
favorite with the children; for she entered 
into all their games and sports with such 
goodwill and heartiness, that they looked 
upon her as an indulgent companion. At 
last the day for their visit to the circus ar- 
rived, and there never was a happier set of 
children than these, as. they got into the 
old family carriage and drove off. At last 
they arrived, and the crowd was so great 
that they had a difficulty in finding seats. 
Presently the band struck up, and to its 
music there entered a number of lords and 
ladies on beautiful horses with trappings of 
gold and silver. Then there were danger- 
ous feats performed in the air, and many 
other wonderful things. Presently a lion’s 
cage was brought in—a man got into the 
cage and put his head into the lion’s mouth. 
When all these performances were over, 
and the time came for the people to go and 
see the animals, Mr. Graves said it would 


" be better to remain where they were, until 


the crowd had somewhat dispersed, and 
then they could go. Arthur, who was sit- 
ting a little distance apart, heard only the 
words—‘‘ we will go ’’—believing the others 
to be closely behind him, he followed the 
crowd to the animals’ cages. In looking at 
all the strange sights, he did not think how 
the time was going. He was so much 
amused at watching the antics of the mon- 
keys as they sprang chattering to and fro, 
that he did not notice the people leaving, 
until suddenly, on looking around, he found 
himself entirely alone. The short Decem- 
ber day was quickly closing, and in the dim 
light, he could find no way of exit. He 
called loudly for his father, but there was 
no reply. Hewas alone! Terror-stricken, 
and with the sounds of the cries and yells 
of the wild beasts in his ears, he crept be- 
neath a cage and cried bitterly, until, thor- 
oughly exhausted, he cried himself asleep. 
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Rut how fares it with the rest of the 
family? As Mr. Graves had proposed, they 
waited, and when the crowd had dispersed 
went to see the animals. 

**Where is Arthur?” asked Mrs, Graves, 

“Walking behind with papa,” replied 
Ada; consequently his absence was not 
noticed until they were getting into the car- 
riage to return home. They waited in 
greatest anxiety until the people had all 
left, and not seeing him, concluded he must 
have got lost among the crowd. Mrs, 
Graves was beside herself with fear and 
terror, ‘*Go! go—find my boy,” she 
gasped, and fell back fainting in Grace’s 
urms. Mr. Graves directed the driver to 
return home with all possible speed, while 
he himself went in search of the missing 
child. 

Sad and tearful faces were watching for 
his return, and when at last he entered the 
house alone, their grief knew no bounds. 
Pale as a spectre, he entered his wife’s 
room, and at a glance the unhappy mother 
knew that her darling had not been found. 
Day after day every possible inquiry was 
made, but all to no purpose, no tidings 
could be heard of the missing child. Grief 
and anxiety culminated in brain fever with 
Mrs. Graves, and for a time her life was de- 
spaired of, 

But we wiil leave the afflicted household 
for a time, and see what has become of our 
hero. After he awoke from that long and 
terrible sleep on the cold damp ground, he 
found himself being jolted along in a wagon 
with three men who were conversing to- 
gether. ‘‘ Just the right size,’’ said one. 
** Wouldn’t cost much,”’ said another, and 
from their conversation he learned that he 
was to perform in the eircus. He endeav- 
ored to collect his thoughts, to cry out and 
ask for his mother, but fear and faintness 
overcame him—his brain reeled, he felt as 
though he were falling down some steep 
hill, and relapsed into unconsciousness, 
The next time Arthur awoke he was ina 
very different place. A pleasant little bed- 
room, a nice comfortable bed, with the pale 
but beautiful face of a young lady bending 
over him. 

*‘Are you better, dear?’’ she asked, in a 
sweet voice. 

** Yes,”’ said Arthur, faintly, ‘* but where 
is mamma?”’ 


“My dear child, you are far away from 
your home,”’ 
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** Yes, yes I know now,” said he, “yes- 
terday I was lost in the circus. O take me 
to mamma, please do; and the poor boy 
clung to the lady’s neck and laid his head 
on her breast, sobbing as though his heart 
would break, 

‘Yesterday? my poor child, it is two 
weeks ago—you have been very ill ever 
since. You were picked up from behind 
the cage, and given in my charge. But 
trust in me, I will always be your friend, 
my darling, for I feel for you—O, so very 
much!” 

Days and weeks passed on, and when 
Arthur had sufficiently recovered he was 
trained to ride. Many a severe fall he had, 
many a cruel blow he received, and many 
were the bitter tears he shed for his lost 
home and friends. Still, his life was not 
all unhappiness. His bright, lovable dis- 
position soon gained him friends among the 
rough but generally kind-hearted people he 
was associated with. He loved his friend 
Miss Jennie with a depth of grateful affec- 
tion unusual ina child, There was also an 
excitement in the life he led which pleased 
him, and he was much attached to the pony 
he rode. One day, he rushed with a bright 
beaming face into the room where Miss 
Jennie was seated, sewing spangles on a 
dress for herself. 

**O Miss Jennie!’ said he, “I just 
heard them talking about going to L—— 
next week—I shall see my darling mother, 
and father, and Gay, and Bruno, and every- 
body. O, I'm so glad, And you must 
come with me, and—” 

But Miss Jennie interrupted him, saying, 
sadly: 

** My poor darling, I heard of our going 
to L—— some time ago, aud wished to keep 
the knowledge of it from you, for the man- 
ager says he would not dare to let you per- 
form there, and that you must be kept in 
your room as long as we stay.”’ 

Upon hearing this cruel sentence, poor 
Arthur burst into tears, crying out, *“*O 
what shall Ido! Miss Jennie, I must go to 
mamma—I can jump out of the window— 
O do help me, wont you?” 

*T will, my darling! I will, but what 
shall I do without you?” and she pressed 
him closer to her bosom. 

But alas! when they arrived in L——a 
room on the fifth floor was assigned to 


Arthur, and the only window it contained 
overlooked a pile of bricks andlumber. His 


eyes almost blinded with tears, he sat at 
the window looking out at the well-known 
objects around. Suddenly he rubbed his 
eyes, peering out intently at some object 
coming down the street. With wildly-beat- 
ing heart he waits until it approaches nearer, 

“Ttis, itis Bruno! my Bruno, my dar- 
ling old doggie.” 

On hearing his name, Bruno stopped, 
looked about him, caught sight of Arthur 
at the window, and with wild barks and 
frantic leaps showed his recognition of his 
long-lost little master. 

*O Bruno! Bruno! What shall I do— 
how can he let them know that I am here?”’ 

Quick as thought he tore off his little 
jacket, the same that he had worn on the 
memorable day he had last seen home, and 
threw it from the window. The intelligent 
animal seemed to know at once what was 
wanted, seized it in his mouth, and dashed 
off towards his home. Mr. Graves was sit- 
ting reading in the parlor, when suddenly 
he heard a scratching and barking at the 
door—he rose to open it, when in dashed 
Bruno with the jacket in his mouth. Mr. 
Graves instantly recognized it as belonging 
to Arthur. 

**Thank God! my boy is found,’’ and 
that strong man fell upon his knees and 
sobbed like a little child. 

Hoping, yet dreading he knew not what, 
he feared to tell his wife what had happened 
until his hopes were confirmed. Five min- 
utes later, a man on horseback was dashing 
down the road at the greatest speed while a 
dog kept pace withhim. Following Bruno’s 
guidance he halted at the —— Hotel. He 
heard a sweet childish voice calling, ‘‘ Papa! 
papa! here I am!” and looking up saw his 
long-lost darliug, without stretched arms at 
the window. 

“Coming, my son! Coming!’ and dis- 
mounting, he demanded to be shown to his 
boy at once. 

We can easily imagine the scene that en- 
sued. But what joy could equal that of 
the bereaved mother, when her darling was 
restored to her arms? Wecan guess how 
Arthur was petted and kissed, and made to 
tell his story over and over again—but 
Bruno came in for his share of caresses, 
and seemed as much delighted as any of 
them. 

** Papa, there is one thing that I would 


like you to do,” said Arthur at dinner. 
“Anything and everything,’’ said Mr 
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Graves, beaming at him from the other side 
of the table. 

** Have my Miss Jennie come here to live 
with us, for she is so good.”’ 

** She shall be my housekeeper,”’ said Mr. 
Graves, promptly, “if she will accept the 
situation.”’ 

“And something else I want, papa—” 

** Well, my boy, what is it?” 

** Don’t do anything to injure the mana- 
ger, papa—for, after all, he was very kind to 
me,” 

** For your sake, my boy, then, I consent,”’ 
replied his father. 

Mr. Graves drove down to the hotel and 
brought “‘ my Miss Jennie ’’ home that very 
night, and a happier party were never col- 
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lected together. Bruno was the only dis- 
satisfied member, for when he wanted to 
take a quiet nap by the fire, the children 
would kiss him, and try to stuff him with 
cake and sweetmeats. 

Let us glance at the picture one year 
later. Mr. and Mrs. Graves are seated on 
the porch—she sewing and he reading aloud. 
Grace and “Miss Jennie” are binding 
flowers into bouquets, The children are 
playing merrily on the lawn, Arthur is 
swinging gently to and fro, while Bruno is 
lazily basking in the sunshine, with his 
nose between his paws, gazing lovingly at 
his little master. 

‘** Make but a dog your friend, and he'll 
never desert you.” 


CATS. 


IT is not often that we hear any credit 
rendered to the cat for either intelligence or 
affection; and it is therefore pleasing to be 
able to record two instances in which one, 
if not both of these qualities is shown in a 
remarkable manner in this animal. A gen- 
tleman writing from India to a friend in 
England, a few mails ago, says of a pet 
Persian cat: ‘I was loliing on the sofa, 
drowsily perusing the newspaper a few 
mornings ago, when Tom came and stood 
near me mewing in a plaintive way, as if to 
attract attention. Not wishing to be dis- 
turbed, I waved him off. He, however, re- 
turned ina minute or so, and this time 
jumped on to the sofa, and looking me in 
the face, renewed his noise more vigorously. 
Losing patience, I roughly drove him away. 
He then went to the door of an adjoining 
room, and stvod there mewing most piteous- 
ly. Fully aroused, I got up and went to- 
wards him. As I approached, he made for 
the further corner of the room, and began 
to show fight, bristling up and flourishing 
histail. It at once struck me that there was 
an unwelcome visitor in the room, which 
Tom wished to get rid of; and sure enough, 
in looking towards the corner, I discovered 
a cobra coiled up behind a bootshelf under 
a dressing-table. The noise made by our 
approach aroused the snake, and he at- 
tempted to make off; but I despatched him 
with my gun, which was ready loaded close 
by. You should have seen Tom’s satisfac- 


tion. He ran between my legs, rubbing 
himself against them caressingly, as if to 
say, ‘* Well done, master!’ The snake 
measured five feet seven inches in length.’’ 

The friend to whom this incident is re- 
lated, after reading it to me, went on to say, 
that some years ago, when in India with 
her father, the family were gathered after 
tea, one rainy evening, listening to one of 
their number who was reading an interest- 
ing story. While thus engaged, a cat of 
which my father was very fond jumped on 
to his knee, and moving about in a restless 
manner, began to mew in a louder key than 
usual, The old gentleman, as was his wont, 
commenced to caress the cat expecting 
thereby to quiet it; but tono purpose, It 
showed signs of impatience, by jumping 
down and up again, mewing vigorously the 
whole time. Not wishing to be interrupted 
in what was going on, he called for a ser- 
vant to put the cat out of the room; but 
puss would not tamely submit to an indig- 
hant turnout, and commenced clawing at 
the old man’s feet. This he thought was 
going too far; he rose to chastise the cat; 
but ere he had time to do so, he discovered 
that it was nothing less than a timely warn- 
ing which puss had given him; for not far 
from where he sat there was, under the 
table, a small venomous snake, which prob- 
ably would have bitten him had he molested 
or trampled on it. The reptile was imme- 
diately killed; and puss ceased her mewing. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EpwIN R. Briees, WEST BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to July Puzzles, 
1, Thoughtlessness, 


2. Cc 3% CAROL 
CAT ALIBI 
CADET RIPEN 
TEN OBESE 

LINEN 


4. Itasco, cats. 5. Hudson, sound. 

6. Solfatara. 7. Materials. 8. Determi- 
nation. 9. Disappeared. 10. Reasonable. 
11. Relatives. 12. Heliotrope. 13. Sloth- 
slot. 14. Camel-came-cam. 15. Goat-Goa- 
go. 16. Pupil. 17. Prelate-relate-elate-late- 
ate. 


18.—Cross-Word Enigma. 


In thick, but not in thin; 
In cover, but not in mask; 
In smile, but not in grin; 
In question, but not in ask; 
In wine, but not in gin; 
In lesson, but not in task; 
In crime, but not in sin; 
In bottle, but not in flask; 
The whole is a kind of cabbage. 
CoRNSILKE. 


Decapitations. 
19. Behead ineagre, and get to toss; again, 
and get an insect. 
20. Fame, and get a bird. 
21. Sorrow, and get a bird. 
22. A dog, and get a bird. 
SKEEZIKS. 


23.—Word Square. 
A handle; one who has desires; a fruit; 
a criminal; to run. BK. W. F. 


24.—Double Acrostic. 
A madman; thought; denial; achild; a 
kind of wine. 
The primals and finals, read down, name 
two flowers. WILL A. STETSON. 


Word Anagrams, 
25. Fyt Ballou’s, 26. Ruthven ale, 
27. Anagram rim, 28, Metagram oil. 


29. Fair acrostic. 30. Eve riddle. 

31. Enigma nun. 32. She diamond. 

33 Charade in trim. 34. Square Abe. 
E. E. O. 


35.—Double Diagonal Puzzle. 
Arank; acollection of maps; small parti- 
cles; acoveious man; different. 
The diagonals name an amphibious quad- 
ruped, and proportion. Hoopium. 


36.—Rhomboid Puzzle. 

Across.—Sincerity ; a mistake; alleviates; 
a fish; a serpent. 

Down.—A consonant; two-fifths of three; 
a wild bull; a coal wagon; a book of the 
Bible; to tear; sward; a pronoun; a conso- 
nant, E. E. O. 


37.—Transposition. 
lasef diper ghoet efober curtdetsion.” 
Amos KEETO. 


Curtailments. 
388. Curtail « bishop, and leave a quick 
sound. 
39. A glance, and leave a game. 
40. To ruminate, and leave attenuated. 
41. A boy’s name, and leave a girl’s 
name, LitrLe Brown 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 


For the first complete list of answers we 
will give a year’s subscription to The Sphins, 
and for the second complete list we will 
send an amusing game called ‘* The Yankee 

‘oet.’”’ 


For the best list of answers, if all are not 
solved, we will send a beautiful chromo; 
and for the second best list we will give 
twelve pages of choice vocal and instru- 
mental music. 


Puzzles in the April number were an- 
swered by Marcy.” 

Contributions have been received from 
A. E. Hall, ‘‘Skeeziks,’? ‘“‘Sweet Briar,’”’ 
Clarence E. Morton and “‘ Puggy.”’ 

The prize offered for the vest original 
puzzle, received before April 10th, was 
awarded to ‘* Skeeziks,’’ Rondout, N. Y. 


All are invited to send answers and con- 
tributions. RUTHVEN. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
Boston STRAWBERRY SHORT CAKE.— adding plenty of pepper. Stew twenty-five 


One quart flour, three teaspoonfuls Boston 
Yeast Powder, one saltspoonful salt, one 
tablespoonful white sugar. Mix thorough- 
ly. Then add three tablespoonfuls butter, 
and milk enough to make a soft dough. 
Roll out into two crusts. Then lay one on 
top of the other and bake till done. While 
warm—not hot—separate them, and lay on 
the bottom crust a layer of strawberries, 
well sprinkled with sugar. Then put on 
the top crust and another layer of straw- 
berries and sugar. 


PLAIN CusTARD PIE.—Four eggs, one 
quart milk, four tablespoonfuls white sugar; 
flavor with nutmeg, or other spice to taste. 
Bake without top crust; the same mixture 
cooked in a dish set in boiling water, makes 
a good boiled custard pudding. 


Lemon Ice.—Take the juice of six 
lemons and the grated peel of three, one 
large sweet orange, juice and rind, one pint 
of water, and one pound of sugar. Squeeze 
out every drop of juice, and steep it in the 
‘rind of the orange and lemons an hour; 
strain, squeezing the bag dry; mix in the 
sugar, and then the water; stir until dis- 
solved, and freeze by turning in a freezer, 
opening three times to beat up all together. 


ORANGE Pir.—Three eggs, three-fourths 
cup white sugar, two tablespoonfuls butter, 
juice and grated rind of one-half an orange, 
juice and grated rind of one-half a lemon, 
nutmeg to taste. Beat butter and sugar 
together well, then beat in the yolks of 
three eggs, and the orange and Jemon; put 
into pastry without top crust and bake. 
When done, spread over them the whites of 
the eggs, beaten stiff with powdered sugar, 
return to the oven for a few minutes to 
brown. 


Por Piz.—Stew one chicken until nearly 
done, then take one quart flour, three tea- 
spoonfuls Boston Yeast Powder, a little 
salt. ‘Thoroughly mix; then add lard size 
of an egg, and water enough to make soft 
dough. Roll out and cut into small pieces 
and drop into the pot with the chicken, 


minutes without opening the pot. 


LEMON CREAM PiIz.—One teacupful pow- 
dered sugar, one tablespoonful butter, one 
egg, juice and grated'rind of one lemon, one 
teacupful boiling water, one tablespoonful 
cornstarch dissolved in cold water; stir the 
cornstarch into the hot water; add the but- 
ter and sugar well beaten together; when 
cool, add the lemon and beaten egg. Bake 
in open tart without top crust. 


Breap or Rouus.—Sift dry one 
quart of flour with three teaspoonfuls Bos- 
ton Yeast Powder and a little salt; mix 
with sweet milk or water; knead a little, 
and divide into small rolls, and bake imme- 
diately. 


EcoNoMICAL PIE Crust.—When boil- 
ing beef, before you put in vegetables, skim 
the grease into a dish, and set aside to cool, 
When cold, scrape off the under side. Take 
one teacupful of melted beef fat, two cups 
of sour milk, two teaspoonfuls of saleratus; 
mix quickly; flour your board well when 
you roll it out. Bake in a quick oven, 
brown it a little, and you will admit it to be 
better than when shortened with lard. 


MurFFiIns.—One quart of flour, three 
heaping teaspoonfuls Boston Yeast Powder, 
sifted together; one pint of milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, two egg well beat- 
en, shortening the size of an egg; salt to 
taste, and bake quick in gem-pans or muffin 
rings. 

Rick Puppine.—One coffee cup rice, 
two quarts milk, eight tablespoonfuls sugar, 
one teaspoonful salt. Let the rice soak in 
a pint of the milk two hours. Then add 
the rest of the ingredients, and bake three 
or four hours slowly. 


MOoLAssEs GINGER CAKE.—A teacupful 
of molasses, a teacup half full of sour 
cream, a teaspoonful of saleratus, a table- 
spoonful of ginger, and flour enough to 
make a batter. Bake quick, in a tin dish, 
buttered. 
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[Written expressly for Ballou’s Magazine. ] 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
By M. Quan, of the Detroit Free Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. 


The Rushby boys, down in Ohio, used to 
have a mule. I was a poor boy, having a 
cold in the head eight months in the year, 
and asore heel the rest of the time, and 
those boys took a liking to me, and tried to 
brighten the darkness of my young life. I 
shall never forget their kindness, even if 
there is a revolution in Mexico every six 
months during the rest of my life. They 
argued that a mule, properly surrounded by 
proper circumstances, would bring more 
sunshine to an orphan’s lonesome heart 
than all the rabbits and shotguns in Amer- 
ica, and they were correct. As soon as the 
old man had gone down to his cooper shop, 
a mile from the farm, the three boys would 
hang an old white hat on the barn door as 
a signal to me that the fun was aching to 
commence. 

“You think you’ll go out and take the 
sun, do you?” mother would ask as I got 
under my hat. 

Yes, that was my object, and I made a 
beeline for the old hat, The sun was all 
right—so was the mule. He was a medium- 
sized animal, dingy-gray in color, and but 
for the boys he’d have stood in the barn or on 
a fence corner, and invented a Canada this- 
tle which would have blossomed the year 
round, and produced ears of corn a foot 
long. He hated fun, but then, no mule’s 
feelings should be consulted on such an oc- 
casion. The boys would lead him out into 
the yard, and Thomas would say: 

‘*If I was a poor boy with a sore heel, 
and my mother had lost her spectacles, ’'d 
Want some mule to be kind to me and help 
give me astart in the world. Now, Ben, 
you watch for dad, and, Sam, you watch for 
ma, and the performance will begin with a 
Shaksperian tragedy.” 

A suit of clothes belonging to the old 
man had been stuffed with straw, and by 
the aid of a ten-foot pole the effigy could be 
walked up to the mule’s heels, It was 
wonderful how patient that mule was, 
That same trick was tried on him fifty-five 
times in succession, and he never failed to 
kick. He’d first give himself a shake, as if 


to get his bones into proper shape, and then 
he’d lower his head and kick. He was none 
of your one-horse kickers, satisfied with 
crippling a man for life, but he was certain 
in his own mind that old Rushby was be- 
hind him,.and he kicked to kill. Thestraw 
would fly in showers at every kick, and the 
boy who held the pole had to dodge flying 
buckles, buttons and button-holes. It was 
amazing to see the grim perseverance of old 
Socrates. After kicking right along for 
eight or nine minutes, he would turn round 
to view the remains of his beloved master. 
He fully expected that he had broken at 
least eight ribs, and fractured Rushby’s 
skull, and his astonishment would be im- 
mense. Anybody else would have given up 
in despair, but Socrates would wheel and 
let fly again, seeming to recover from his 
chagrin in less than a minute. 

When the boys had got tired of that sort 
of fun, they’d give the mule a chance to use 
his teeth. He was awful on the bite, and 
sad experiences had no effect on him. 
After a red rag had been shaken before his 
nose for a while, and after his ears had 
been well cuffed, the boys would toss him 
an old beot to chew up. I hope to die if 
Socrates wouldn’t tear the boot into strings 


in thirty seconds by the watch, and after 


devoting one or two seconds more to deep 
meditation, he would swallow the whole 
thing. The pegs would twist and wrench 
him a little as he gulped down the sole and 
heel, and those wicked boys would laugh 
until they choked. 

There was another thing the mule hated 
worse than poison. A green necktie would 
set him wild with passion, though he never 
raised any objections to St. Patrick’s day. 
The boys had a whirligig in the yard, and 
the effigy provided with a flowing green 
necktie, and lashed to the long arm of the 
simple invention. When all was ready, So- 
crates was let loose, and Sam worked the 
whirligig. Try as hard as he might, So- 
crates couldn’t catch the straw man. He 
could come just near enough to make his 
mouth water and his jaws ache, and he 
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would follow around at full gallop until 
completely tired out. Old Rushby would 
come home at night and wonder how on 
earth the mule fell into the well and 
climbed out again, and those boys would go 
off to bed with ribs sore from laughing. 

I don’t believe in cruelty to animals, and 
I do believe that mules are entitled to sym- 
pathy and respect; but when a boy is an 
orphan, his aunt is an old maid, and the 
doctor says his complaint may either be 
tapeworm or consumption, isn’t it right 
that he should be amused, even if it takes 
a mule to do it? 


The last time I counted up the different 
theories on family government the number 
was 1,286,451, and I suppose there have 
been several others patented since then. 
Some heads of family are bland and gentle, 
others are stern and tyrannical, .and so it 
goes, down to the man who sits with a leg 
on either side of the stove and spits at the 
stovepipe, content to have neither theory 
nor government. I don’t know exactly 
what I would do if I had nine children hop- 
ping around, each one exactly an inch taller 
than the other, but I don’t believe I would 
do as Wilcox does. He has several theories 
soldered together. One evening as he re- 
turns home he permits the nine to meet and 
welcome him, and he has a pocket full of 
apples and candy. The next evening he 
has a shingle hidden under his coat, and as 
they rush out with joyful shouts, he whacks 
’em good and stout, and rushes ’em in with 
their hair on end, His theory is to win 
their undying love the first evening, and to 
secure their respect on the second. One 
morning he will haye everything good for 
breakfast, and next morning he will have 
nothing but hash and water. The good 
meal is to show them the fruits of his hon- 
est toil, and the poor one is to show them 
how dependent they are upon him for sup- 
port, and to make them realize what poor 
worms of the dust they are. One day he 
will let his boys “talk back”? to him, and 
rather encourage them to ignore his pres- 
ence or commands. The next day he will 
cut a switch and dust their nine jackets 
right up strong, even if they have furnished 
not the slightest excuse. He wants them to 
realize how lenient the lion can be towards 
the jackal, or how he can rip and tear if he 
feels like it. 

I don’t know what his success will be. 


Seems to me that if I had three or four 
children, I’d strike a sort o’ medium be- 
tween fatherly kindness and the broadside 
of a bootjack, and not too fully expect to 
reach the soul by pounding on the body. 
One can't be too sure, though. I might 
kill ’em all, or a stepmother might spoil 
’em with too much love and sweetcake. 


There’s one good thing about the house- 
fly. He never makes a mistake in the 
weather. The spring birds are as apt to 
come with six inches of snow as at any 
other time; but the fly stays right where he 
is until the season for coming out has fully 
dawned. He’s a little ignorant when he 
sails down and claws into the butter, think- 
ing he’s got a dead-sure thing on a lump of 
sugar, and he drops into a cup of tea or 
coffee under the impression that he is ex- 
ploring an old skating-rink or some newly- 
discovered gulf. But, who ever tried to 
teach a fly better manners? Whoever sat 
down and tried to reason the case with him? 
No one knows whether his brains are in the 
back of his neck or on top his head, or 
whether he has any atall. Fleas and bugs 
have been taught, but what man has ever 
lifted a house-fly off the cover of the sugar- 
bowl and sought to lead him in new paths? 
Everybody is down on him from the start. 
The women jab brooms at him, the cook 
poisons him off, and the children fling his 
mangled corpse into an unhonored grave. 
He must slouch around, jumping from cut- 
loaf sugar to soggy biscuit, and from cham- 
pagne to the slop-pail, locked out, driven 
out, swept out and attacked without warn- 
ing, and yet folks wonder why he can’t be- 
have himseif. 

The day is not far distant when the Au- 
gust house-fly will be taken in hand and 
become the victim of intelligence. He will 
be taught to roost on the woodbox and save 
the walls; to curb his appetite and realize 
that a fly can get just as good eating off a 
cast-iron bootjack as from a lump of sugar. 
He will be trained to wake up at four o’clock 
in the morning and exercise discretion as to 
whom he bites. There are certain persons 
who ought to be bitten, and others who 
need rest and peace. Some folks should be 
bitten on the toes, and some should be tor- 
tured on the ears. Flies will learn better 
than to collect in mobs and raise riots, and 
will respect and reverence picture frames 
and parlor ornaments. It is wicked to hate 
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flies—to rush ’em into the misty nowhere 
without ap instant’s warning. Let's appeal 
to their intelligence. I’ve got one under a 
half-pound weight on my desk, and I'm 
going to see if I can’t elevate his morals, 
touch his sympathy, and incite his ambition 
to become something greater than a mere 
fly—a bumble-bee, for instance. 


A “Society for the Invention of Cruelty 
to Animals”? was organized by a public- 
spirited citizen of lowa last winter, and 
when he was requested to amend the word 
“invention” he rose up, looked stifily 
around on the audience, and said: 

“Gentlemen, didn’t I build the first 
blacksmith shop in this town? Didn’t I 
get up the first Fourth of July celebratiou? 
Didn’t I give half the brick for the school- 
house? And now I am told that I don’t 
know anything about language! Gentle- 
men, this meeting is adjourned, and this 
society is busted!” 


I know of newspapers which never lose 
an opportunity to ridicule the habit of 
chewing gum, but I could never detect their 
reasons for so doing. There’s something 
toothsome in the sight of a box of fresh 
sweet spruce gum, and there’s something 
good about the sticks themselves, When- 
ever I go to Fourth of July, a circus ora 
camp-meeting, | watch ior the gum-chewers, 
and let the performance runitself. If I can 
get my eyes on a@ woman and a mother 
about forty years old, 1 take unalloyed 
pleasure watching the motions of her jaws. 
There’s a sori of *‘yum-yum ’ expression 
on her face, as if she had something better 
than quail on toast between her teeth. 
She chews on the left side ior a while, stops 
chewing altogether for a brief moment, 
and then rolls the quid over to the other 
cheek with slow and lingering motion, and 
with that look of satisfaction in her eyes 
which no actor on the stage can ever coun- 
terfeit. By-and-vy a far-away look comes 
to her eyes, a feeling of melancholy seems 
to settle around her mouth, and with a 
sigh eighteen inches in circumference, she 
softly takes the quid from her mouth with 
her fingers and looks at it. Itis there, It 
is all there. It is flattened, aud dented, and 
warped out of shape, but it is gum—it is 
good. She holds it for a moment, wads it 
up in different shapes, and as it touches her 


tongue again she sighs: 
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How I wish I could chaw ten sticks to 
once!’ 

When I boarded with old Mr and Mrs. 
Chute I took great interest in watching 
them during the long evenings. They sat 
cn opposite sides of the stove, he reading 
and she knitting, and both chewing gum. 
When he had his quid on the left side, she 
would have hers on the right, and both 
would change at the same tick of the watch. 
To see their jaws working in unison, while 
each mind was busy with different thoughts, 
was gui enough for me. I declare upon 
my honor as ex-alderman of the Second 
Ward, that I have seen the Chute family 
cat sit and look from Chute to Mrs. Chute 
until her mouth watered, and she would 
pick up a rag and chew away in perfect 
time with their jaws. 


It does some of us old-fashioned fellows 
good to be told that all old-fashioned prac- 
tices have not yet been trampled under 
foot. The Secretary of State of Wisconsin 
estimates that there are in that State over 
one thousand women who still open the 
stove door to light the candle, and who spit 
on the wick after blowing out the light. 


Nothing makes a Michigan landlord so 
mad as to kick a chap who can't pay for his 
dinner, and find that the fellow has placed 
a washboard in position to bear the brunt 
of such an attack. 


One of the mysteries of nature is why 
mules wont kick each other when they can- 
not get a man to kick. 


The man who is neither taxed too high, 
nor too much, nor too often, and who will 
esteem it a privilege to pay cash down, will 
be born sometime about the year 3000. 


The man who goes West to study the ro- 
mance of Indian life, will generally bring 
back more facts than hair, and sometimes 
he concludes to stop out there — under 
ground, 


The person who throws stones at a bark- 
ing dog simply wastes time and increases 
the very noise which he is anxious to stop. 


Books should be able to take any sort of 
weather, as they are always under cover. 


A homely woman is as good as anybody 
else at a masked ball. 
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Thomes & Talbot’s Publications. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


INustrated, Interesting, and the Cheapest Publication in the Country. 


iz A hundred pages reading each month, or twelve hundred pages a year, for 84.30 perannum, 


t is the intention of the publishers of this popular monthly to so improve and beautify its pages 
in the future that no family circle will be complete without it. 
The following are some of its features: -— 


Descriptive Illustrations of various objects of Story-Teller (also interesting for older peo- 
interest in all parts of the world ; | ple); 

Illustrated Poems ; Romances ; Sketches ; Editor's Drawer: Ruthven's Puzzle Page , 

Love Stories ; Adventures ; Poetry ; Curious and Humorous Matters: 

Our Juvenile Department or Young People’s | The Housekeeper ; Comic Ulustrations ; &e. 


all forming a most complete and popular serial, giving a large amount of entertaining, instructive, aml 
amusing reading for leisure hours, at $1.50 a year, postpaid. Club Terms: Four copies, $5.50 per annum, 
postpaid; six copies $9, and a copy gratis to the getter-up of the club, or seven copies $Y, all postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 
A WEEKLY LITERARY JOURNAL FOR THE PEOPLE. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. | 
EACH COMPLETE ITSELF. 
New Form, New Features, and Improvements. 


Tar AMERICAN UNION isa large > at mae paper, quarto form, containing forty long columns of 


solid reading matter, complete, consisting o 


Charming Original Love Stories, Chit-Chat on Dress und Fashions, 
Adventures by Sea and Land, Tangled Knots and Problems, 
Historical Sketches, Correspondence, 
The Garden and the Farm, Facts and Fancies, 
Poetry, Songs, and Ballads, Wit and Humor, &c. 


A Paper for the People, and the Joy of many a Household. 


We give no premium chromos, but endeavor te give our patrons a live paper containing a large 
amount of reading matter each week for the unprecedented low price of 32 per annum, postpaid. Club 
terms: Four copies, one year, postpaid, $7. Additions to club can be made pro rata $1.75 a year, postpaid. 

BALLoU's MAGAZINE AND AMERICAN Union Combinep.—We will send the two publications to- 
gether one year, postpaid, for $3.25; thus giving a large amount of reading for a very small sum 
of. money. 

SPECIMEN Copirs.—We will send « sample copy of the UNion und MAGAZINE to any address on 
the receipt of 10 cents. No notice taken of re cards calling for specimens. 

In remitting, it is ordinarily safe to send a small sum iu « well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 

r sums can be sent by postoftice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered letters, or 


inks on New York or Boston. Address 
THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
HANDSOME CHROMOS AT LOW PRICES. 


We have on hand a few hundred Chromos, such as we have given for premiums to our subser:bers, that we 
will sell at a low price to those who wish tosecure the companion pictures of the ones they received as premi- 
ums. For FiFty CENTS we will send, postpaid, either of the following beautiful pictures: THE BETROTHED, 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. Or we will send thetwo, POWER OF MUSIC and BETROTHED, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of Seventy-Five Cents. They are handsome oi! chromos, printed by Prang in the best 
manner. For FIFTEEN CENTS we will send, postpaid, either of the following little gems of art, two for TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS, or all three for THIRTY-FIVE CENTS, postpaid: SUNRISE or SUNSET, or MORNING GLORIES. 
This is a splendid chance to decorate a household. THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—-HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST.—BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


This is a vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled in plot and character. A thrilling tale of marrel- | 


lous adventures, it being, with one exception, the best selling book we ever issued from this establish- 


| Ment, and the one which the author considers his best. 


No. 2.—THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot. 
A STORY OF OCEAN LIFE.—BRY SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


This story of ocean life is one of Cobb's best. It occurs during that fertile pomet of adventure, our 
second War with Great Britain, when the ocean was so frequently the scene o 
victory. 


No. 3.—MARION'S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION.-—BCY Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 


rians and story-tellers, none perhaps excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. The scene is laid in | 
South Carolina. Its plot is well conceived, and furnishes a skillful series of events of marked power | 


and effect. 


No. 4.—BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim. 


A TALE OF UTAH.-—BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 


our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and | 


aims, and it cannot fail of creating « great impression ou the community, and will be eagerly read by 
every one. 
No. 56.—THE KED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas, 

A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS,.—RY NEP BUNTLINE, 


This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its Islands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of 
life, at a period when deadly conflict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate 


| pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity, some three centuries ago. 


No. 6.—ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of Virginia, 
A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb, and he has wrought out a series of domestic 
scenes in private life of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denonement it unfolds a moral of great effect. 


No. 7.—THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of SanJuan D’ CUloa, 


A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR.—BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


This vivid tale is one of the most melodramatic we have ever published. The author enjoyed extra- 
ordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 

No. 8.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COLONEL ISAAC H. FOLGER, 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains | 


and crews will recall its characters and incideuts with lively interest; while all who are fond of -start- 
ling adventures will read it with keen relish 
No: 9.—IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circassian, 

A Tale of Russia, Turkey and Circassia..—RY AUSTIN C. BURDICK, 


This is a well-told and bighly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and 


Circassia. 


WILL BE READY ABOUT MAY 206rn, 
No. 10.~THE SCOUT: or, The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 
A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle.—BY MAJOR BEN PERLEY POORE,. 


This story of our Revolutionaary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates with vivid lifelike | 


effect some of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is every inch a soldier, and this emi- 
nently military romance, one would think written at the tap of the drum. 


For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail. postage prepaid by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of Twenty cents. Six beoks sent, postpaid, for One Dollar, Or we will send the Ten 
books, postpaid, on receipt of One Dollar and Fifty cents. ; 


THOMES. & TALBOT, 


; 23 Hawley Street, Boston, - | 
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